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House Committee 
Votes to Amend 
Boulder Dam Bill 


Provision Made to Reim- 
— Arizona and Nevada 
or Taxes Lost by Gov- 
ernment Development. 


Agreement Expected 
On Water Division 


Senator Pittman Says Obstacle 
To Seven-State Compact May 
Be Removed by Means 
of Conference. 


The House Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation March 23 voted into 
the Swing bill (H. R. 5 ) an amend- 
ment sponsored by Representative 
Arentz (Rep.) of Simpson, Nev. Mr. 
Arentz stated orally that the amend- 
ment is expected to remove one of the 
obstacles to a seven-state agreement 
for the development of the Colorado 
River by the construction of a dam and 
power plant at Boulder Canyon. 

The amendment is similar to the so- 
called’ Pittman amendment included in 
the Johnson bill (S. 728) and provides 
for the reimbursement of Arizona and 
Nevada in the amounts that they might 
have received in taxes had the Boulder 
Dam development been undertaken by 
private interests. Senator Pittman 
(Dem.) of Nevada said that the Arentz 
amendment was satisfactory to him and 
also expressed the opinion that an 
agreement of California, Arizona and 
Nevada on the remaining question of 
the distribution of water rights may be 
reached. 

The full text of the amendment fol- 
lows: 


era 


(to 


Payments to States Provided. 


“If during the period of amortization 
the Secretary of Interior shall receive 
revenues in excess of the amount neces- 
sary to meet the periodical and or ac- 
crued payments, executed under this act, 
then, immediately after the settlement 
of such periodical and or accrued pay- 
ments, he shall pay to the State of Ari- 
zona 1834 per centum of such excess 
revenues and to the State of Nevada 
18%, per centum of such excess rev- 
enues.” 


A slight difference in phraseology in 
the amendment as approved by the 
House Committee for the Swing bill 
called to the attention of Senator Pitt- 
man, brought the follewing comment: 


Satisfactory to Mr. Pittman. 


“It does not change the sense of my 
amendment at all. It is entirely satis- 
factory and if the Swing bill comes over 


to the Senate with that amendment I | 


will move to accept it. The big point 
about’ what the House Committee’ did 
today is that they agreed to something 


they had not previously considered. This | 
action I believe will avoid a fight in | 


conference.” 


Senator Pittman also said that the rep- 
resentatives of the Colorado River Com- 
missions of California, Nevada and 
Arizona, have been meeting in his office 
for several days and have about reached 
an agreement on water distribution. 


“If such an agreement is reached,” he | 
added, “that means there will be a seven- ! 


State pact on the project.” 


Newton Bill Claimed 
To Benefit Importers 


Reduced Price of Rubber 
Attributed to Proposed Law 


_ Proposed legislation to permit combi- 
nations of American interests for the 
importation of essential raw materials 
controlled by foreign monopolies al- 


ready has had a salutary effect on the | 


prices of some of those materials, Rep- 
resentative Newton (Rep.), of Minne- 


apolis, Minn., told the House Committee 
on Rules on March 23. 


Mr. Newton appeared 


before the 


Committee in behalf of special rule for | 


early consideration by the House of the 
Newton bill (H. R. 8927), which would 
amend the Webb-Pomerene Act to allow 
the formation of American corporations 
to make combined purchases.. Under 
the Act combinations for the exporta- 
tion of manufactured commodities is 
now permitted without violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 


Mr. Newton attributed the recent fall 
in the price of raw rubber from 41 cents 
to 36 cents per pound to the considera- 
tion already given in Congress to the 
Newton bill. 

“When foreign-controlled monopolies 
know that American buyers could com- 
bine to meet them if they raised their 
prices beyond a reasonable level,” said 
Mr. Newton, “they will think twice be- 
fore raising the price, because after all 
the United States is the great consumer 
of rubber, sisal and potash.” 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., said that he had received 
many letters favoring the legislation and 
that the farm organizatons supported it 
with their particular interest in both 
sisal and potash, 

In connection with the general situa- 
tion in sisal, which is used as binder- 
twine, Mr. Newton said that the price 
had risén from a fair.quotation of five 
cents to about 192 cents per pound, 
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| Economy Is Credited 


Representative Fish Says Limi- 
tation Brought Tax Cut 


the 
there would have been no tax reduction 
nor economy program, Representative 
Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., stated 
in the House March 23. Mr. Fish said 


United States by the Treaty sacrificed 
| its Navy and got nothing in return. The 
full text of Mr. Fish’s statement follows: 


denunciation of the Washington Limita- 
tion of Armament Conference of 1921 
and 1922. There are still innumerable 





sons or because they are what might 


To Treaty on Arms 


Without the Washington Treaty for | 
Limitation of Naval Armaments | 


' Counsel Says Charge of Ac- 


he spoke to correct an impression, which | 
he described as the “most curious de- | 
velopment of recent years,” that the | 


| Statistics Are Offered | 
' On Holdings at Market | 


One of the most curious developments ! 
in recent years is the condemnation and 


carping critics either for political rea- | 


be termed professional big Navy men or ! 


ultra militarists. Attempts have been 
made, and I admit with success, to make 


rificed our Navy and got nothing in re- 
turn. It is time that the noise and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


New Mail Facilities 
For Business Users 
Advocated in Report 


Explanation of Committee 
Bill to Revise Postal Rates 
Is Filed in House; Less 
Revenue Estimated. 


Provision for transmission in the 
; mails, without prepayment, of postage 
business reply cards and letters in busi- 
ness reply envelopes at a rate of not 
| more than two cents included in the 
Griest bill (H. R. 12030) should prove 
a great advantage to business users of 
the mails, it is stated in the report on 
the bill made to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Post Offire and Post Roads. 
The report, printed copies of which 
were made available on March 23, states 
also that the reductions in first, second, 
third and fourth class matter provided 
will amount to loss of postal revenue 
for the fiscal year of 1929 of $13,585,000. 


Postal Rates Equalized. 


The full text of sections of the re- 
port dealing with the various changes 
recommended follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to increase 
and facilitate the postal business ky an 

| equalization and equitable revision of 
| postal rates and the establishment of 
| new postal facilities. - The Postmaster 
| General urged (p. 4 of his Annual Re- 
| port for 1927) that such a revision should 
be undertaken and accomplished during 
the present session of the Congress. 

Regular committees of Congress, pos- 
| tal commissions, and joint subcommit- 
tees have studied the question since the 
postal rate act of 1925 was passed, and 
the information thus gained and the facts 
developed at the hearings on the pend- 
| ing bill have been utilized in drafting the 
provisions in this bill. 

The exterit of this revision of postal 
rates under the provisions of the bill, 
as estimated by the department, is shown 
by an estimated loss in revenue for the 
year 1929 in the sum of $13,585,000. 

Section 2, Title II, of the Act of Feb- 
of 
postage on private mailing cards from 
one cent to two cents each. Previous 
| to the ascertainment for the fiscal year 
| 1926, data in regard to postal and post 
| cards was not segregated from all first- 
| class mail. Therefore, it was impossible 
t when the Act ot 1925 was passed to 
know the number of post cards carried 
in the mails. 

However, an estimate was made which 
was much in excess of the actual number 
carried. This is shown by the facts that 
in 1926 the post cards carried were 206,- 
051,432 and in 1927 the number was 183,- 
501,423. The revenue has decreased ac- 
cordingly. While some mail that for- 
merly had gone as post cards went as 





| ruary 28, 1925, increased the rate 
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Increase of maximum penalties un- 
| der the National Prohibition Act and 


preservation of the present minimum 
penalties under that law are proposed in 
an amended bill (Senate 2901) which the 
Senate subcommittee on the Judiciary 
will report to the full Committee on 
March 26, Senator Steiwer (Rep.), Ore- 
gon, chairman of the subcommittee, has 
just announced orally. 

The proposed legislation, the Senator 
explained, has the support of the De- 
partment of Justice and of organizations 
active in prohibition questions at Wash- 
ington. He said that he believed the 
measure as amended, with its protective 
provisions as to minimum penalties, 
would meet with the approval of the 
full Committee, 

The bill which will be reported by .the 
subcommittee, Senator Steiwer said, will 
be “substantially” as follows: 

“That wherever any penalty or pen- 
alties are prescribed by the National 
Prohibition Act, as amended and sup- 
plemented, for the illegal manufacture, 
sale, transportation, importation, or ex- 





| 


| less 
the American public believe that we sac- | 


| gating the cotton business on March 25. ; 
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Cotton Company 
Denies Effort to 
Depress Prices 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Liverpool Is Er- 


cumulation of Stocks at | 
| 
roneous. 


Senate Committee Inquires Into 
Advance Information 
On Government 
Predictions. 


Anderson, Clayton & Company had 
than 600 bales of extra staple 
cotton in Liverpool during the winter 


riculture and Forestry which is investi- 





He was replying to allegations that from | 
50,000 to 60,000 bales had been used 
by his client to depress prices on the | 
Liverpool exchange. 

Repeating testimony by Arthur R. | 
Marsh, former president of the New | 


| York Cotton Exchange, that in 1925 | 
| Anderson, Clayton & Company had _an ; 
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Increase in Maximum Penalties 
To Senate for Prohibition Violations 


Bill Approved by Subcommittee Would Preserve Mini- 
mum Punishments Existing Under Law. 


enormous quantity of New York De- 
cember futures, reaching one and one- 
half million bales by the middle of No- 
vember, and in addition had many 
hundreds of thousands of call sales | 
based on December futures, Mr. Miller | 
recalled that Mr. Marsh had also testi- 

fied the same concern was heavily short | 
on the Liverpool market, and had by ac- 

cumulating from 50,000 to 60,000 bales 

of extra staple cotton, abnormally de- | 
pressed that market. j 


Lower Figure is Given. 


| 

“Mr. William L. Clayton will state to 
the committee that the maximum quan- 
tity of staple cotton which Pennefather 
& Company, Mr. Clayton’s sole Liverpool 
agents, had in Liverpool was less than 
600 bales,” declared Mr. Miller. He fur- | 
ther explained that Mr. Clayton was a | 
minority member of this firm. 

Mr. Marsh said his testimony had been | 
based on a flood of information that | 
came to the New York Exchange from | 
Liverpool, on letters written to friends 
of his\in the spring of 1926, and also | 
declared that in the last few days his re- | 
marks had been confirmed by a member ! 
of the Liverpool Cotton Association, Mr. | 
Morrison. | 

1 
| 
! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
' 


Will Observe Resampling. 


Announcement was made at the close 
of the hearing by the chairman of the | 
subcommittee, Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, that representatives of 
the investigating committee would go to 
New York March 27 to observe the re- | 
sampling and reclassing of all the cotton 
stored in that city.. The committee rep- , 
resentatives will be Charles M. Gallo- | 
way, a former secretary to Senator 
Smith, and T. Ralph Jones, a Norfolk 
cotton merchant. Classers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture selected by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, ! 
to reclass the New York cotton are E. 
G. Parker, H. C. Slade, and W. E. Dent. 
The investigating committee adjourned |! 
March 23 until March 27, 

Mr. Marsh was again cross-examined 
by Mr. Miller in connection with his 
testimony that a representative of An- 
derson, Clayton & Company had tele- 
graphed to a member of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, A. H. Haywood, 
on September 14, 1927, forecasting the | 
prediction made by the Department of | 
Agriculture September 15 that cotton ! 
prices would decline. Mr. Marsh said 
New York cotton men were his inform- ! 
ants, naming J. W. Jay, William P. 
Jenks, Lee Rosenberg, Gardiner Miller, 
Sidney Wood, and Charles Magee. He | 
added that Charles D. Freeman, a New 
York broker, who was present at tne | 
hearing, had received additional informa- : 
tion on the subject of this telegram, on 
March 22. 

Mr. Freeman, when called to the stand, ; 
testified that in a long distance telephone | 

| 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2. 





Proposed 


portation of intoxicating liquor, as de- 
fined by section 1, Title II, of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, the penalty im- 
posed for each such offense shall be a 
fine not to exceed $10,000 or imprison- 
ment not to exceed five years, or both. 

“Section 2. This act shall not repeal 
nor eliminate any minimum penalty now 
prescribed by the said National Prohibi- 
tion Act.” 

This action is the outgrowth of com- 
panion bills in the two houses, Senate 
bill 2901 by Senator Jones (Rep.), Wash- 
ington, and House bill: 9588, which was 
introduced by Representative Stalker 
(Rep.), of Elmira, N. Y., along with an 
amended Stalker bill. The Stalker bill 
in addition to the language of section 
1 for increase of maximum penalties, 
had a prevision similar to section 2, as 
follows: “This act shall not in any way 
change or eliminate the minimum pen- 
alties now prescribed by law for second 
or subsequent offenses, nor change or 
eliminate the civil penalties now im- 


-_ 
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Delegation to Discuss 


Immigration Chosen 


America to Take Part in Con- 
ference at Havana 


The United States will be represented 
at the Second International Conference 
on Emigration and Immigration, ac- 
cording to an announcement March 23 
by the Department of State. The con- 
ference convenes in Havana on March 
31, to discuss health, passport, and 
transportation problems. 

In recommending American participa- 
tion to President Coolidge, the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg, said that the 
American delegation would maintain that 
immigration is “traditionally a domestic 


| problem,” and that they “will, take no 


action inconsistent with the attitude and 
prerogatives of the Congress of the 
United States in this connection.” 

The United States was represented at 
the first immigration conference at Rome 


! in 1924, and Secretary Kellogg recom- 


mended attendance at the Havana Con- 


States had pledged future participation 


| at Rome, and that the United States 
| of 1925-26, the attorney for the Hous- | 


‘ ton firm, D. H. Miller, told the subcom- | 
| mittee of the Senate Committee on Ag- | 


should cooperate in a conference which 
would be largely attended by Latin 
American states. 


Y, MARCH 24, 1928 
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| 


| port it on March 26. 


| ference on the grounds that the United | 


The list of the American delegates to | 
the conference, on file at the Department | 


of State, follows: 


The Hon. W. W. Husband, Assistant | 
Secretary of Labor, chairman;. Norval P. | 


Nichols, Commissioner of Immigration at : 
| Porto 


Rico; Surgeon John W. Kerr, 
United States Public Health Service; 
Surgeon John D. Long, United States 
Public, Health Service; Leo J. Keena, 
American Consul General at Havana; 
Henry Carter, Department of State. 


Navy Asks Authority 


To Protect Oil Supply 


In California Reserve 


| Secretary Wilbur Proposes 


Legislation for Exchange 
Of Land to Consolidate 
Holdings. 


Authority to exchange oil lands within 
Naval Oil Reserve No. 1, at Elk Hills, 
Calif., for privately owned petroleum 
lands within that reserve, “in order to 
consolidate and protect the oil lands of 
the Government,” was requested before 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
on March 23, by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur. 


Substitute Bill Proposed. 


Modified Bill for Flood Control | Mr. Rockefeller / 


66 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FroM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER Concress Is IN SESSION oR ADJOURNED. 


HE most animating encour- 
agement and potent’ appeal 
for freedom is the history we write 
every day.” 


—Franklin Pierce, 


President of the United States, 


1853—1857 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Approved by Senate Committee 


President Believes New Measure Is Not So Good as Pre- 
vious Proposal; Local Contribution to Con- 
struction Costs Eliminated. 


A modified flood control bill embody- 
ing amendments to care for the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, and relieving 
local communities from contributions to- 
ward construction of flood control works, 
was agreed upon by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce in an executive session 
on March 23. ‘ 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
chairman of the Committee, announced 
after the meeting that he had been au- 
thorized to introduce and report the 
modified bill to the Senate and that he 
would introduce it on March 24 and re- 
He expects to call 
the bill up for action by the Senate as 
soon as the present unfinished business, 
the migratory bird bill, is disposed of, 
he said. 

The Mississippi Valley flood control 


bill approved by the Senate Committee |; 
| out very much delay.” 
I 


on Commerce is not, in the opinion of 
President Coolidge, as good a measure 
as the bill reported by Senator Jones if 
contain. This was stated officially on 


Relief Urged for Inventors 


(H. R. 10435 to afford relief by exten- 
sion of the life of patents for inventors 
! who served in the World War were pre- 
sented March 23 to the House Commit- 
tee on Patents. 

John Thomas Taylor, legislative rep- 
| resentative of the American Legion; 
Arthur Rothjen of Rochester, N. Y.; 





vocated the proposed legislation. 


Under the terms of the bill the Pat- | 


; ent Office would be authorized to grant 
an extension of the life of a patent for 
a period “three times the length of the 
said services in the naval or military 
forces of the United States during the 
World War.” 

A motion was adopted making it the 


{Continued on Page 2, Column’ 1.1 
President Sanctions 
Moderate Tax Cut 


Reduction of More Than 
$225,000,000 Thought 


Impossible. 


This proposal was made by the Sec- } 


retary in offering a substitute bill for j 


H. R. 11617, introduced by Representa- 
tive Butler (Rep.), West Chester, Pa., 
providing for the conservation, 
custody, protection, and operation of the 


Naval petroleum and oil shale reserves. : 


The substitute also would give the Sec- 


retary of the Navy the authority to con- ! 


tract with owners of land within or ad- 
joining such reserves for compensatory 


royalty in lieu of the drilling of offset ! 


wells on the reserves, 


Sections “Strategically Located.” 
In presenting the substitute to the 
Committee, Secretary Wilbur explained 
that the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, has possession of one section of 
land, known as Section 36, in the heart 
of the Elk Hills Reserve, and owns an- 

other section, ‘No. 31, not far distant. 
These stctions, he ‘said, are “strate- 
gically located, and they would be enabled 
to withdraw large amounts of oil, if they 
so desired.” 


stated, is estimated by experts to hold 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


Investigation of Conditions 
_ At Prisons Asked in House 


An 
under which Federal prisoners are con- 
fined in county institutions is asked in 
a resolution (H. Res. 145) introduced 
March 23-by Representative Dyer (Rep.), 


of St. Louis, Mo., and referred to the j 


Committee on Rules. 


Under the resolution the chairman of 
the Committee on the. Judiciary would 
be authorized to appoint a subcommittee 
to make such an investigation and to 
report its findings to Congress by the 
first Monday in December, 1928, with 
recommendations for the establishment 
of an adequate Federal penal system. 


| Complete 
|News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 





The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 

| 


Turn to Back Page 


| 


care, : 


The Elk Hills Reserve, he | 


investigation into the conditions | 


* matters now stand it will be possible 
| to have tax reduction legislation at this 
session of Congress providing for a cut 
of $225,000,000 as recommended by the 
; Department of the Treasury. 

If Congress, however, should decide 


to spend the surplus in the Treasury al- ; 
ready accumulated for other purposes, | 


then it will not be possible to have a 
* reduction of taxes, in the opinion of the 

President. This was stated officially on 
March 23. 

The President holds that it is quite 
apparent that a reduction of taxes of 
$289,000,000 as provided for in the bill 
as it passed the House is impossible. The 
President’s views are as follows: 

It is possible, in the opinion of the 
| President, to have a tax reduction of 
| $225,000,000 the way the situation now 
stands. Of course, if Congress should 
proceed to authorize the expenditure of 
all the surplus accumulated in the Treas- 
ury for some other purposes then the 
nation cannot have a reduction of its 
taxes. 

The President feels that it is very 
clear by now that it will be impossible 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


' Tariff Rates on Goods 


Court Hears Appeal Involving 
Basis of Duties 


Argument was presented before the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals 
; March in the case of United States v. 





23 


Iwai and Company, Ltd. The controversy | 
was said orally by the Assistant At- | 


torney General, Charles D. Lawrence, in 
charge of customs litigation, to be of 
| far-reaching importance, in that it in- 
| volves the rates of duty on practically 
all products exported from Japan to the 
| United States. Mr. Lawrence estimated 
that “several million dollars” was di- 
rectly involved in the present action. 

Basic import duties will be deter- 
mined by the court’s decision in the case, 


; according to Mr. Lawrence, since it turns 


on whether the home consumption tax, 
levied in Japan, shall or shall not be 


considered in calculation by American ; 


appraising officers of the foreign mar- 
ket value. 

Using silk as an example, Oscar Ig- 
staedter, with Mr. Lawrence on the 
Government’s brief, said the Japanese 
tax amounted to 7 per cent and the 
American import duty is 60 per cent, 
which means that if the Japan tax is 
included in the home market value, the 
American rate of duty would really be 


' about 64 per cent of the value, or the 


regular rate of 60 per cent plus 60 per 
cent of the Japanese tax which had been 


| added. 


The court sat in special session to 


hear the arguments, giving over the en- 


Aire day to the SASCs , 


Who Served in World War | 


Arguments in favor of the Vestal bill | 


| 
| 
| 


Farnham Dorsey and Thomas Kirby ad- | 


President Coolidge believes that as | 


From Japan Argued 


it embodies the provisions it is said to 
March 23. 


The bill said to have been approved by | 


the Senate Committee on Commerce rela- 
tive to flood control has not been as 
yet been seen by the President. He be- 
lieves, however, that if it contains the 


provisions that it is said to contain, it is | 


not nearly so good a piece of proposed 
legislation as the original Jones bill. 


“I think I may say that the Committee | 
unanimous conclusion | 


has reached an 
with reference to the bill,’ Senator Jones 
said. “It may be that some members 
of the Committee will introduce what 
may be termed minor amendments and 
seek to have them adopted on the floor, 
but generally the Committee is unani- 
mous.” 


The Senator also declared that “the | 


changes made in the bill make it likely 
that the Senate will pass the bill with- 


sippi River Commission, and two civilian | : 
PI a | recommended before the Senate Commit- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Dirigible Service 
For Transatlantic 


Mail Is Predicted 


Postal Authority Says Time 
Between London and New 
York Will Be Less Than 
Forty Hours. 


forecast by the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, on 
March 23 before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
| Post Roads. The Committee had under 


10553) to authorize the Postmaster 


transportation of mail by airships to 
foreign countries for periods of not 
more than 10 years. 
of the bill Mr. Glover said: 


to Europe by aircraft will develop faster 
| than any of us around this table realize 
| and I think that airships will be flying 
| regularly from New York to London in 
| less than 40 hours in a short time.” 


William C. Young, manager of the 





Asse Sete ot ere | then the factors in distribution and then 


| the miners’ representatives to consider 


' 

{ . ° 
; year Tire and Rubber Company of 
| Akron, O., expressed the same opinion 


! and urged that Congress to protect 


| American interests against British and | 
| expressed 


| German 

' contracts. 
Foreign Building Cited. 

Both England and Germany, he said, 


companies be given exclusive 


whereas the first of the two 
completed for 30 months after construc- 
tion is started. 


| ment of airship transportation but is in- 
clined to await a more concrete demon- 
' stration of the commercial worth of the 
| dirigibles. 


siderable mail carried to Europe during 
the next two years because the first 





constructed for 30 months and I under- 
stand the two British ships will be used 
between England and 
possessions, 


| Argentina.” 
He stated that this cquntry should not 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 





| Additional Treaties 


! 


satisahalie acess 
| Negotiations Are Opened With 
Austria and Hungary 


in the process of negotiation, the Depart- 
| ment of State announced on March 23. 

These negotiations are with Austria and 
| with Hungary, making a total of eleven 


| countries with which the United States is | 


negotiating arbitration treaties. 

The announcements by the Depart- 
ment of State regarding the two negoti- 
ations are identical in text. The full 
text of the announcement regarding 
Austria follows: 

Negotiations between the United States 
and Austria for an arbitration ‘treaty, 
similar to the treaty recently signed with 
France and the arbitration treaties now 
under negotiation with Great Britain, 
Japan, Italy, Norway, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal and Denmark, were initiated 
today, when the Secretary of State 
handed the Austrian Minister a draft 
| arbitration treaty as a basis for negoti- 
j ations. The Secretary also submitted, 

for the consideration of the Austrian 
| Government and as a basis of negotia- 
tion, a proposed draft of a treaty of 
‘ conciliation identical in effect with the 

provisions of the so-called “Bryan 

Treaties” to which the United States is 


Rye partys | 





A transatlantic air mail service to be | 
, carried on by a fleet of dirigibles was 


| -ébnsideration”™ the “Kelley “bil!” (HR: 


General to enter into contracts for the | 


“T believe that the carrying of mail | 


i 

| ship we are planning to build cannot be [| 

! , 
| pany 


its continental | 
| while the German ship is | 
scheduled to be used between Spain and | 


| For Arbitration Asked : 


i living 


Two more arbitration treaties are now {| 
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Advises Separate 
Coal Conferences 


| Asked f or Solution, He Tells 


Senate Committee Experts 
Should First Solve 
Overproduction. 


Believes Legislation 


Would Be Beneficial 
Charles M. Schwab Offers Co- 
operation of Bethlehem Steel 
Company; Reviews Experi- 
ences With Labor 

Cooperation between mine operators, 


workers and the Government in working 
out a constructive solution of the prob- 


| lem presented by the depressed condition 
| of the 


bituminous coal industry was 
tee on Interstate Commerce March 23 by 
Charles M. Schwab and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

Both Mr. Schwab, subpoenaed as 
chairman of the board of the Bethlehem 


| Steel Corporation, operating subsidiary 
| coal mines, and Mr. Rockefeller, called 


as controlling stéckholder of the Con- 
solidation Coal Company of West Vir- 
ginia, proposed economic readjustments 
in the industry when the Senate com- 
mittee investigating conditions in the 
soft coal fields of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Ohio asked them for sug- 
gestions. 


R. B. Mellon Also Questioned. 


A third witness was R. B. Mellon, a 
director of the largest coal company in 


; the United States, the Pittsburgh Coal 


Company, and a director also of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He was ques- 
tioned regarding the alleged abrogation 


| of the Jacksonville wage agreement by 


the Pittsburgh Coal Company and re- 
garding conditions in the central Penn- 
sylvania coal fields, but he was not asked 
for any suggestions as to alleviating the 
industrial situation. a 

Mr. Schwab, declaring that practically 
all labor in the United States except 
that in the coal industry is “happily 
prosperous,” urged settlement of the 
problem “in a natural way,” with atten- 


| tion first directed toward the oversupply 
Speaking in favor 


of labor and next toward legal sanction 


| of combinations of the diverse units in 


the industry. 


Overproduction Emphasized. 

Mr. Rockefeller proposed that the 
Senate Committee and operators first 
meet together in order to consider the 
basic problem of overproduction and 
wasteful distribution. Then he thought 
the railroads ought to be called and 


the labor aspect. 

Both Mr. Schwab and Mr. Rockefeller 
agreement with collective 
bargaining “as a broad principle.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., first told the 


| Committee that the only coal companies 
| in which he holds an interest are the Con- 
| will have dirigibles completed by autumn | 
ships | 
planned for the United States cannot be | 


solidation Coal Company and the Colo- 
rado Coal and Iren Company. His own 
interest in the former amounts to 111,135 


| shares of common stock and 77,701 shares 
American capital, he | 
explained, was interested in the develop- | 


of preferred stock, or 27.61 per cent and 
71.70 per cent, respectively, he said. 
Philanthropies founded by his father, he 


| said, held an additional 17.41 per cent of 


common and 17.61 per cent of the pre- 


| ferred stock. 
“There are no airships in the United | 
| States today,” Mr. Young said, “that can ! 
| economically carry mail to Europe and | 
I do not predict there will be any con- 


Mr. Rockefeller was questioned by T. 
C. Townsend, counsel for: the United 
Mine Workers. He said he was only an 
investor and not an officer or director of 
the company, taking part in no way in 
its management, 

Charges that the Consolidation Com- 
abrogated the Baltimore wage 
agreement had been called to his atten- 
tion, said Mr. Rockefeller. He said he 
had investigated and satisfied himself 
that these charges were untrue. 

“Work under the contract continued 


| for over a year,” he said, “in spite of the 
| fact that all other companies around it 


were not operating under it.” He-dis- 
claimed that what the others did had not, 
however, influenced the Consolidation 
Coal Co. ; 

That concern had continued operating 
in the face of a loss which necessitated 
a closedown of the mines. Men were ~ 
in the company houses at the 
time who went to work for other com- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Nicaraguan Situation 
Is Debated in House 


Use of Troops for Supervision 


Of Election Opposed 


The use of American marines in Nie- 
aragua was discussed in the House on 
March 23. Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New York City, contended 
that if representatives of the United 
States supervise the election in Nic- 
aragua they should be civilians and not 
armed forces. Other Representatives 
who took part in the discussion, included 
Representatives Taber (Rep.), of. Au- 
burn, N. Y.; Moore (Dem.), of Fairfax, 
Va., a minority member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
Abernethy (Dem.), of New Bern, N.C 

The Administration’s policy in Ni¢- 
aragua was defended by Mr. Taber. “If 
we do not take charge of the election and 
see that it is on the square,” said he, 
“there will not be anything but war and 
we will have to send a lot more troops 

one WT oS 


ere 
down-there.”” 
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International Treaty 
On Sanitation Ratified 
iy With Reservations 


“Senate Approves Convention 
“ Providing Regulations 
For Inspection of 
Immigrants. 








“Detailed health regulations for the in- 
,apection of immigrants especially for 
-cholera, typhus'and smallpox are speci- 
‘fied in the International Sanitary Con- 
vention signed at Paris on June 21, 1926, 
and ratified by the Senate on March 22, 
1928. (Announcement of the ratification 
by the Senate was made in the issue 
,of March 23). 

The United States was represented at 
the Paris sanitary convention by the 
Surgeon General of the United States, 
Hugh S. Cumming and Surgeon W. W. 
King. Their signatures are affixed to 
the convention with two reservations: 
First that the signing of the conven- 
tion shall not be construed as American 
tecognition of any other signatory na- 
tion which the United States does not 
happen to recognize; and second, that 
the United States reserves the right to 
decide what measure it will take against 
arrivals from a foreign district which 
is infected. Two governments which the 
‘United States does not recognize, Russia 
and Ecuador, signed the convention. 


tr 


Binds Each Government. 
The convention, according to the text 


made public by the Senate, binds each | 


“signatory government to notify the In- 
.ternational Office of Public Hygiene at 
the outbreak of the first authentic case 
-ef plague, cholera, or yellow fever. It 
‘provides for cooperation between the In- 
ternational Office of Public Hygiene and 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the 
Health Committee of the League of Na- 
_tions and the Eastern Health Bureau at 
Singapore. 

“Since rats are the principal agents 
‘by which bubonic plague is spread, the 
‘Governments undertake to make use of 
all means in their power to diminish 
this danger,” the convention states. 

The convention provides detailed reg- 
ulations for the disinfection of body 
\Jinen, baggage and merchandise when 
‘arriving from  plague-infested ports. 
» Letters, correspondence, printed matter, 


ce i 
ee SS DS 





books, newspapers and business docu- | 


ments, however, are not subject to any 
,Sanitary measure. 

Approximately one-third of the regu- 
Jations in the convention apply to coun- 
,tries bordering the Suez Canal and are 
drawn up to regulate Mohammedan pil- 
rims passing to and from Mecca. 


Relief Urged for Inventors 
Who Served in World War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Sense of the Committee that in cases 
where applications for extension of pat- 
ents on the basis of war service were 
acted upon adversely by the Patent Of- 
fice that the applicant would have the 
right of appeal. 

The Committee also heard- Edward S. 
Duval, counsel for the Randolph Corpo- 
ration, regarding the objections of the 
corporation to a bill (H. R. 5527) re- 
cently reported to the House providing 
for changes in the administration of the 
Patent Office. 

The bill as introduced by Representa- 
tive Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., 
Mr. Duval said, had been written so as 
to provide that no section of it would 
be made retroactive. A “saving clause” 
he said had been put into the measure 

«which would protect the Randolph Cor- 
poration in the business in which it had 
been engaged for 17 years. The com- 

wpany, he explained, is a corporation 


whose practice before the Patent Office | 


is carried out by agents as individuals 
registered as patent attorneys in com- 
pliance with the law. 


Without the “saving clause,” the wit- | 


ness said, the legislation proposed would 
prevent the company from continuing its 
present method of operation. 
was eliminated by Committee before the 
measure was reported to the House. 


Transatlantic Service 


For Air Mail Predicted 


Postal Official Says Develop- 
ment Will Be Rapid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
delay in developing commercial trans- 
oceanic dirigible routes, declaring that 
lighter-than-air craft will be far superior 
to airplanes for this purpose. 

_“You must bear in mind,” he con- 
tinued, “that airships have attempted to 
cross the Atlantic three times and have 
accomplished the feat three times. This 
clearly indicates that airship possibilities 
are greater for the immediate feature 
than those of airplanes.” 





Amendment Asked. 

“There is no doubt,” Mr. Glover said, 
“if Germany and England established 
airship routes to New York that the 
Postmaster General would be severely 
criticised if he could not arrange for 
transportation of our mail by 
method.” ; 

Support of the bill also was given by 
Representative Spearing (Dem.), of New 
Orleans, La., who said that the bill should 
be amended to guard against any foreign 
nation obtaining an exclusive contract for 
handling the mails. There should be a 
provision in the bill, he said, giving the 
Postmaster General the right to put the 
mails in American-built ships as soon as 
they are available. 

Representative Watres (Rep.), of 
Scranton, Pa., asked if there had been 
negotiations with foreign interests about 
a contract and Mr. Glover replied that 
nothing definite had been arranged, but 
that he had talked with persons repre- 
senting interests of the British airships. 
The talk had not progressed to the stage 
of dealing with contracts, he stated. 





Coast Guard Appointments 
To Be Under Civil Service 





Announcement was made by the Civil 
Service Commission, on March 23, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, and the President of the 
Commission, William C. Deming, have 
signed an agreement to make all future 
appointments at the Coast Guard Depot, 
Curtis Bay, Maryland, under the Civil 
Service rules and regulations. 

Recommendation as to the classifica- 
tion of the present force, it was stated, 
is now under consideration. 


this | 


The clause | 
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Bonds Were Paid to Mr. Fall as Counsel 
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In Russian Oil Transaction, Senate Told 








Official Position Declared to Be Valuable to Mr. Sinclair 
In Negotiations With Nations. : 





Merritt W. Baldwin of New Haven, 
Conn., was questioned by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
on March 23 regarding his knowledge of 
transactions that might have a bearing 
on the investigation of the leasing of the 
Teapot Dome Naval Oil reserve and the 
activities of the Continental Trading 
Company. Mr. Baldwin was a secretary 
to Harry F. Sinclair, lessee of the Tea- 
pot Dome reserve, during 1922-24. 

Senator Walsh told Mr. Baldwin that 
the Committee is seeking information as 
to the disposition of bonds owned by the 
Continental Trading Company. Mr. 
Baldwin said he did not recall any trans- 
action involving Continental bonds but 
did recall that $25,000 in bonds were sent 
to A. B. Fall, former Secretary of the 
Interior, in New Mexico at the time Mr. 
Sinclair was seeking to employ Mr. Fall 
as counsel and wanted the latter to make 
a trip to Europe. 

Mr. Baldwin said Mr. Fall declared he 
could not make the trip at the time de- 
sired because of a_ pending business 
transaction requiring his presence in New 
Mexico. Mr. Fall told J. W. Zevely, at- 
torney for Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Baldwin said, 
that he (Mr. Fall) needed $25,000 to put 
through this deal and Mr. Sinclair then 
agreed to loan Mr. Fall this money. 

Senator Walsh then read the transcript 
of testimony given by Mr. Zevely during 
the early stages of the investigation in 
which Mr. Zevely told of having made a 
trip to Three Rivers, N. Mex., to induce 
Mr. Fall to make the trip abroad and that 
the latter received $25,000 in bonds as a 
loan and $10,000 additional as expenses. 
Mr. Baldwin said this testimony did not 
refresh his recollection of the transaction 
to any extent as the only knowledge he 
had was that he had received word from 
Mr. Zevely’s office in Washington that 
Mr. Fall would make the trip. 


Denies Knowledge 
Regarding Origin of Bonds 


Mr. Baldwin said he went abroad with 


| Mr. Sinclair in May, 1923, and that Mr. 


Fall later joined the party in Europe and 
accompanied it to Moseow. 
Walsh remarked that it was his recollec- 
tion the previous testimony before the 
Committee was to the effect that the 
party did not reach Russia. Mr. Baldwin 


| 
| 
| 
| 








transaction of this nature would be 
shown on the records kept by Mr. 
Kenwell. 


Mr. Baldwin said that although he took 
Mr. Sinclair’s dictation during the time 
he was with the latter, he had no recol- 
lection of any correspondence relating to 
the subjects on which he was being ques- 
tioned. Answering questions by Senator 
Walsh, Mr. Baldwin said J. D. Wahlberg, 
former Secretary to Mr. Sinclair, had 
resigned in February, 1924, following the 
testimony given before the investigation 
committee by Archie Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt told the Committee that he had 
heard Mr. Wahlberg remark that $68,000 
was to be sent to Mr. Fall. Mr. Wahl- 
berg said what he had said was “six or 
eight cows.” 


Testifies Regarding 
Statement of Mr. Wahlberg 


Mr. Baldwin told of having sent a 
check for $68,000 to Sam Hildreth, 
trainer of the Sinclair Rancocas Stable. 
He said that later he was called to Mr. 
Wahlberg’s apartment and there told by 
the latter that Wahlberg had just re- 
ceived a telephone call from Mr. Roose- 
velt in Washington in which Mr. Roose- 
velt had insisted that Mr. Wahlberg had 
made the statement concerning the $68,- 
000. Mr. Wahlberg was very much dis- 
turbed by the incident, Mr. Baldwin said, 
and felt that he was put in the position of 
having violated a confidence. This led 
Mr. Wahlberg to resign, Mr. Baldwin 
said. He added that Mr. Sinclair had 
“laughed it off” and did not take the inci- 
dent seriously. 

Mr. Baldwin said he had no knowl- 
edge of the transaction brought out in 
previous testimony in which Mr. Sinclair 
was said to have given $198,000 in bonds 
to M. T. Everhart, Mr. Fall’s son-in-law, 
for Mr. Fall in May or June, 1922. This 


| took place, he said, before he entered Mr. 


Sinclair’s employ. 


| Says Mr. Fall’s Influence 


Senator | 


replied that the party did go to Russia. | 


Reverting to the previous testimony of 
Mr. Zevely, Senator Walsh recalled that 
Mr. Sinclair had left instructions to give 


Mr. Fall the $25,000 if necessary and | 


asked Mr. Baldwin where these bonds 
came from. 

Mr. Baldwin said that so far as he 
knew all of Mr. Sinclair’s securities were 
kept in a safe deposit box at the Empire 


Trust Company in New York and that | 


Harold Kenwell, Treasurer of the Sin- 
clair Company had access to that box. 
The witness said a record of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s personal securities was kept by 
Mr. Kenwell in a book apart from the 
book in which were listed the holdings 
of the Hyra Corporation. This corpora- 
tion was Mr. 
poration. 

Mr. Baldwin first heard of ,the Con- 
tinental Trading Company in 1922, he 
said, but could not recall the circum- 
stances. He said he had no knowledge 
of any transfer of Liberty bonds from 
Mr. Sinclair to Will H. Hays, former 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee in 1923. At a previous hear- 
ing of the Committee Mr. Hays had 
testified that he received $260,000 in Lib-. 
erty bonds from Mr. Sinclair in that 
year to be used in making up the deficit 
of the Republican National Committee 
from the 1920 campaign. In the regular 
course of business, Mr. Baldwin said, any 





Preventable Fires in Forests of South 


' 


Sinclair’s personal cor- | 


Valuable in Russia 


Mr. Baldwin said Robert W. Stewart, 
chairman of the Board of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, was a frequent 


visitor in Mr. Sinclair’s office at New ! 
York. He did not recall any corre- 


spondence between Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
Stewart pertainant to the inquiry, he 
stated. He said he accompanied Mr. Sin- 
clair to Three Rivers, N. Mex., in the 
Fall of 1922 and that so far as he knew 
this was only a hunting trip. 

Will H. Hays was also a frequent 


visitor at Mr. Sinclair’s office, Mr. Bald- | 


win said, but he did not know what sub- 
jects were discussed during these meet- 
ings. He said Mr. Hays always went 


direct into Mr. Sinclair’s private office | 
and he was never present at any of these | 


conferences. 


Senator Cutting (Rep.), New Mexico, | 


asked if Mr. Baldwin knew of any solic- 
itations for contributions by Mr. Sinclair 
to either the Democratic or the Republi- 
can party. 

“There was some one by the name of 


| MeCarndish who wrote in about a con- 


tribution to some party,’ Mr. Baldwin 
said. He did not recall what party this 
was for nor Mr. McCarndich’s first name. 
This was the -~!y incident of this nature 
that he recalled, he said. 

Mr. Baldwin said Mr. Sinclair had 
sought the services of Mr. Fall in con- 
nection with an attempt to negotiate an 
oil concession with the “Cheka” in Rus- 
sia on the theory that Mr. Fall’s member- 
ship on the Foreign Relation Committee 
of the Senate might make the latter’s 
services valuable. It was in connection 
with this project, he said, that the trip 


to Europe was made in 1923. 


Declared to Cause Heavy Economic Loss 


Responsibility for Burning Over of 20,000,000 Acres 
Annually Is Placed on Carelessness of Men. 





Responsibility for forest fires extend- 


ing over 20,000,000 acres annually in the | 
' South liés almost entirely on man, ac- 


cording to a statement March 20 by the 


| Chief of the Forest Service, Col. William 


| 


B. Greeley, Department of Agriculture, 
who says four-fifths of the forest area 
burned in the United States is located 
in that section of the country. 

Colonel Greeley’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A prosperous South must have pro- 
ductive forest and range lands, but 
cannot until woods-burning is stopped. 

This is the time of year when woods- 
burning is frequent in the South and 
thousands of valuable trees are needlessly 
injured or destroyed. 

Woods fires can be stopped in the 
South, because man is almost the sole 
cause. Reach the woods-burner with the 
right information, enlist him in the move- 
emnt to raise more and better livestock 


; and timber, and fire protection in the 
| South will go forward with a bound, 


Economic Loss 


In Fires Is Large 
The 


huge economic losses | 


it | 


caused ‘ 


values are just as seriously at stake 
from the brand of the woods-burner as 


| the careless match of the twonsman. 


Men offer many reasons for burning | 


the woods. A very common one is to 
defend property against the fires of 
others. Yet often these protection burn- 
ers make a bad situation worse by per- 


| mitting their own fires to spread to the 


| yearly by woods fires should make every- : 


| body realize the importance of fire pre- 


vention. 
the burning yearly of around 20,000,000 
acres of forest and cut-over land, or 
about four-fifths of the total forest area 
burned in the United States. This rep- 





resents a money loss running into many - 


milllions of dollars. 

Like the bol! weevil, or the cattle tick, 
the woods-burner drags down business 
and undermines the general welfare. 
Because of him only a small percentage 
of merchantable second growth timber, 
which could have replaced the virgin 
stand, is now available on cut-over lands. 
Because of him land values have suf- 
fered, industries and population have 
moved out, and idle acres have multi- 
plied. Because of him millions of young 
forest seedlings which in a short time 
would have constituted a valuable asset 


, to landowners have been annually licked 
| up by the flames, to say nothing of other 


~- 


forms of injury to forest growth. 
The South can not afford to permit 
the woods-burner to stand in the way 


of attaining its rightful place in the | 


economic life of the country. Unlike the 
West, where serious fire losses are 
caused by lightning, the South has it 
within its power to eliminate its forest 
fire risk, for which man alone is prac- 
tically responsible. Man-caused forest 
fires are prevented by curbing careless 
fire users and by firm dealings with the 


land of others. Most of the fires, how- 
ever, are started by hunters, smokers, 


| stockmen and others upon land they do 


not own. 


Value of Lands 
As Pasture Reduced 


It has been conclusively shown that 
range which has been burned regularly 
can not pasture as much stock as 
formerly. 
grass are run out by‘repeated fires. As 
for fires destroying cattle ticks, the only 
method known for eradicating ticks is by 
systematic dipping. 

Fires escapting from railroad engines, 


| logging operations, field clearings, hunt- 


ing camps, “warming fires,” and smok- 
ers add further to irresponsible woods 
burning. There has thus grown up the 


1 ; belief in many quarters that woods-burn- | 
The South is responsible for | ee) : 


ing is as inevitable as the seasons. Land- 
owners feel that it is hopeless to keep 
fires from their own land. So they be- 
come, in their helplessness, advocates of 
spring and fall burning. 


Regardless of the motive that may 


prompt a man to set fire in the woods, | 


he creates a hazard in doing so. An in- 
dividual has the right to burn his own 
land, provided he confines the fire to his 
property, but he is grievously at fault, 
unfair to his neighbors, and unmindful 


of his community when he permits the | 


fire set on his land to spread to the 
land of another. Forestry can not and 
will not be safely practiced in the South 
until the man who burns the woods is 
held to strict accountability for his acts. 
The irresponsible burner must be ban- 
ished from the woods and the well-in- 
tentioned burner must squarely face the 
responsibility incurred when he starts 
fire on his own land. 

The Forest Service recognizes that 
its responsibility in this matter extends 
to its own practices in the administra- 
tion of National Forests in the pine re- 
gions of the South. It has written into 
its policies for the two National Forests 


in Florida that buurning of the woods 
will not be permitted in connection with 
any further turpentine conracts other 


than to clear off protective strips and to 


eu é ’ { conduct scientific experiments on a lim- 
milicious fire-setter. Life and economie ited scale. It proposes to launch a sys- 





| Representative McLeod 


’ Such valuable forage plants | 
as switch cane, lespedeza, and carpet | 


| Legislation Urged 
To Control Issuance 


Of School Diplomas 


Assistant District Attorney 
Declares Reputation of 
American Colleges Is Be- 
ing Injured Abroad. 











The reputation of American educa- 
tional institutions and the prestige of 
degrees issued in American colleges is 
being ruined abroad by the wholesale 
distribution, at a nominal cost, of all 
kinds of degrees by unqualified schools 
in the District of Columbia, the Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney, 
Pearl McCall, told the judiciary sub- 
committee of the House District of Co- 
lumbia Committee March 23. 

Miss McCall appeared before the Com- 
mittee at the hearing on a bill (H. R. 
7951), introduced by Representative Gib- 
son (Rep.). of Brattleboro, Vt., “to 
amend subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the 
Code of Laws for the District of Co- 
lumbia relating to the degree-confer- 
ring institutions.” 

The bill would provide that “no in- 
stitution heretofore or hereafter incor- 
porated under the provisions of this Act 
shall have the power to confer any de- 
gree in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, nor shall any institution incorpo- 
rated outside the District of Columbia, 
nor shall any person or persons individ- 
ually or as a partnership or association 
or otherwise, confer any degree in the 
District of Columbia, unless under and 
by the virtue of a license from the Board 
of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia, which before granting any such li- 


! cense may require satisfactory evi- 
ance = >= 
Says Standards Are Lowered. 


England has_ protested vigorously 
against the issuance of degrees by un- 
qualified ‘“‘schools,” Miss McCall said. 
Spain at one time required any dentist 
who practiced in that country to have 


| an American degree as well as a Span- 


ish degree, but now Spain does not 
recognize an American degree, she said. 
Switzerland has forbidden the display 
of such degrees, and degrees of Doctor 
of Divinity and Doctor of Medicine are 


| 
| issued also to Europeans to evade im- 
! 


migration restrictions, Miss McCall 


} pointed out. 


At least 500 schools have been in- 


! eorporated in the District of Columbia 


by the same group of people in the last 
five years, Miss McCall told the Commit- 
tee. It costs about $1.40 to incorporate, 
she said, and there are no rules or regu- 
lations governing the operation of such 
so-called schools. 

There is not a bureau or department 
in the Government, she said, that has 
not received complaints from other 
countries about these schools. 

(Rep.), of 
Detroit, Mich., chairman, announced 
that members of the group which had 


| incorporated some of the schools men- 


tioned by Miss McCall, would be called 
before the subcommittee in the near 
future. 


Proposed Dam in Canada 
Opposed as Flood Menace 





Charges that a proposed flood control 
dam in Manitoba, Canada, will be a se- 
rious flood menace to two Minnesota 
counties, will be made before the United 
States Geological Survey March 28, by 
E. Victor Willard, Minnesota State 
Drainage Commissioner, according to an 
oral statement by Representative Selvig’ 
(Rep.), of Crookston, Minn., March 23. 


Mr. Selvig said that he (also) would 
| appear before the Survey, together with 
| his colleague from Minnesota, Senator 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor). The pro- 
posed dam, he declared, threatens to 
back up the water on the Roseau River 
in Minnesota so that it would flood 
Roseau and a part of Kittson counties. He 
said that he had tried in vain to get the 
| International Joint Boundary Commis- 
sion to adjust the controversy. 

Through the Survey, he said, the De- 
; partment of State hopes to obtain en- 
gineering evidence to present to the 
Canadian Government. 


Hearing Held on Proposal 
To Create Reserve Division 





A hearing was held by the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs on March 
23 on the bill (S. 3458), introduced by 
| Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
i to provide for the creation of a Reserve 
| Division in the War Department through 
| a consolidation of existing agencies of 
that Department having to do with the 
| Reserves. 
| Ross Delafield and W. H. Conklin, rep- 
| resenting the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
| tion, appeared to advocate enactment of 
| the bill and J. W. Proffitt, Colonel in the 


Reserve Corps commanding the 580th ; 


Field 





Artillery, opposed it. 
ee 
| tematic fire prevention campaign to elim- 
inate the causes of firse; to strengthen 
its facilities for extinguishing fires that 
; do occur; and to strictly enforce its fire 
| trespass laws and regulations. 
| To sum up, the root of forest destruc- 
; tion in the South is the entrenched po- 
| sition of woods-burning and the handi- 
cap which it places on people who want 
| to put their lands to profitable use. The 
| woods-burner is gnawing at the vitals of 
; Southern prosperity. He is permitted 
| largely to evade responsibility for his 
| acts. Custom, indifference, and lack of 
| understanding often link arms with the 
woods-burner to defeat the effort of the 
| individual landowner and the public to 
| keep fires out. 

The remedy is clear. Individual re- 
| sponsibility for woods-burning must be 
| established; every landowner must be 
brought to realize the part he should 
play. The malicious firebrand must go. 
Organized systems of fire prevention by 
States and landowners must be extended 
and strengthened. The public must be ad- 
vised of its duty. The individual must be 
won over by education to the need for 
outlawing fire and the part he plays in 
it. Those not amenable to reason must 
be controlled by the vigorous enforce- 
; ment of laws to protect the interests of 
the public and landowners. 


No one agency alone can cope with this 
situation. All private landowners, all the 
Southern States, and the Federal Gov- 
: ernment must find a common rallying 
| point and stage a united fight. Effective 
| fire control is a challenge which any suc- 
cessful program of forestry in the South 
must meet, 
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Modified Measure for Control of Floods 
Given Approval by Senate Committee: 





New Bill W ould Free Local Communities From Contrib- 
uting to Construction Fund. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Senator Jones explained wherein the 
new bill will differ from the bill (S. 
3434) which he introduced several weeks 
ago: and which is now on the Senate 
Calendar. 

The new bill will provide for a Board 
of five members which will be instructed 
to harmonize the engineering differences 
between the Jadwin plan for flood con- 
trol and that recommended by the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, the Senator 
said. The old bill provided for a Com- 
mission of three members. The Com- 
mission of five would be composed of the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of the Army 
Engineers, the President of the Missis- 
engineers to be appointed by the Presi- 
Senate at salaries to be fixed by the 
President. 

The Committee has agreed to eliminate 
the provision in the former bill whereby 
local communities would be required to 

ay one-third of the cost of bringing 
evees up to the 1914 standard, the Sen- 
ator said, and has accepted an amend- 
ment whereby all of the expenses neces- 
sary for such purposes are to be borne 
by the Federal Government. 

“We held that the expenditure of $29,- 
000,000 hertofore is sufficient contribu- 
tion for the local communities to make,” 
Senator Jones said, adding that the lan- 
guage of the original bill which declared 
in favor of the general principal of re- 
quiring contributions has been retained 
and will be embodied in the new bill. 

Another provision of the old bill which 
would have caused expenditures by local 
interests has been modified; namely, that 
which would have required the local com- 
munities to bear the expenses of con- 
demnation proceedings to provide rights 
of way for all flood control works. In the 
new bill, as explained by Senator Jones, 
the local communitse will be required to 
provide only the rights of way for the 
main levees, most of which are already 
provided, and will be required to meet 
some maintenance expenditures on these 
levees after they have been constructed, 


Government to Provide 
Other Rights of Way 

The rights of way for other works will 
be provided at the expense of the Federal 
Government and the land thus acquired 
will be turned over to the respective 
States for jurisdictional purposes. 

Senator Jones explained that the Com- 
mittee has accepted the substance of an 
amendment offered to the former bill 
by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, which would direct the Secretary of 
War to have the Army Engineers pro- 
ceed with a survey of projects for flood 
control on the principal tributaries of 
the Mississippi River and of the tributar- 
ies of the tributaries where necessary. 
These surveys are to be reported to the 
Board which would be set up by the new 
bill, and included in the report to be made 
by that body to Congress. 

The authorization of an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 for making such surveys, 
included in the original Robinson amend- 
ment, has been eliminated because the 
Committee found that ample funds 
would be available for the purpose under 
other provisions of the new bill. 

There is to be no change in the total 
appropriation to be authorized under the 
new bill as compared with the old, Sena- 
tor Jones said. That appropriation is 
$325,000,000. 

After the Committe’s action had been 
announced Senator Hawes (Dem.), of 


Resetveirs Favaved 
For Control of Floods 


Sale of Water to Repay Cost of 
Construction Advocated 


Representative Sears (Rep.), of- 
Omaha, Neb., advocated the establish- 
ment of the reservoir plan of flood con- 
trol on the rivers of the United States 
in a speech in the House on March 23. 

Mr. Sears said that by reservoirs the 
same results could be achieved in curb- 
ing the high. water in the lower Mis- 
sissipi as through the floodway and spill- 
ways proposed in the plan of the Chief 
of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin. The reservoir plan, he said, 
would cost not more than $600,000,000, 
which would be repaid by the sale of 
water, the Government thus might re- 
gain the outlay and retain the reservoirs. 
The plan of General Jadwin, he said, will 
cost approximately a billion and under 
its operation instead of regaining the 
original outlay the Government will be 
forced to expend $25,000,000 yearly in 
upkeep. 

Mr. Sears stated that the opposition 
to the reservoir plan was _ principally 
from power companies because of po- 
tential development that might arise 
therefrom. 


West Virginia Seat 
In House Contested 





J. Alfred Taylor Claims That 
Of Representative England 





J. Alfred Taylor, of Fayetteville, W. ! 


Va., recently appeared before the House 
Elections Committee No. 3 to contest 
the election of Representative England 
(Rep.), of Charleston, W. Va., from the 
Sixth Congressional District of that 
State. 

If the intent of the voters, and the pro- 
visions of the West Virginia law are fol- 
lowed in a recount of the ballots, Mr. 
Taylor claimed, he would have a ma- 
jority. Also, if all votes illegally cast 
and those not correctly signed were 
thrown out, he said, he would still have 
a@ majority and be entitled to a seat in 
the House. 

The contestant said he would ask to 
have all ballots cast in all of the election 
precincts of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict canvassed, counted, and returned. 
Because of illegal votes cast and illegal 
counting, Mr. Taylor said, he lost 1,000 
votes and should by rights have won the 
election by a 794 majority. 

Charles Ritchie, of Charleston, W. Va., 
attorney for Representative England, 
said the allegation that many illegal 
voters were registered is not supported 
by one word of testimony. He said there 
is no evidence to show that any person 
whose name appears upon the registra- 
tion books was not a legally qualified 
voter. 

W. H. O’Dell, a member of the County 
Court, which sat for the purpose of com- 
piling and revising a registration list, 
positively testified, Mr. Ritchie asserted, 
that there was no attempt to register 


illegal voters, Re 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Missouri issued a statement expressing 
his satisfaction with the bill as amended 
and expressing the hope that it will pass 
the Senate without opposition. Senator 
Hawes had ome. expressed his op- 
position to the Jadwin plan, which is re- 
tained as the basis of the plan favored 
by the bill, but declares that the amend- 
ments to the bill have met most of the 
objections which he had to the original 
proposals. 

Senator 
in full text: 

Immediately after the report of the 
Jones flood control bill I introduced 15 
amendments, and am pleased to state 
that upon a reconsideration by the Com- 
mittee, all of them in substance have 
been adopted. 

The bill as amended is not entirely 
satisfactory to those who have been fight- 
ing for a constructive and comprehen- 
Sive program, but it now embodies some 
of the fundamental principles upon which 
more constructive measures can be 
founded. 

First, the Government assumes full 
responsibility for the cost of flood con- 
trol works and their construction be- 
tween Cape Girardeau, Mo., and the Head 


of the Passes at the mouth of the Mis- 
Sissippi. 


Hawes’ statement follows 


Amendments Incorporated 
Into Jones Measure 


1 

Second, the Board of Review, whose 
duty it will be to reconcile the Jadwin 
and Mississippi River Commission Plans, | 
will have two civilian engineers upon it. ; 

Third, the whole project, under the | 
Jones bill, was limited to the Missis- 
sippi River below the mouth of the Ohio. 

_ have been able to obtain an exten- 
sion of jurisdiction to Cape Girardeau, 
which is about 50 miles farther up the 
river. This is a matter of great im- 
portance to southeast Missouri. 

Fourth, provision is made for the pay- | 
ment of damages which may accrue in | 
the carrying out of the flood control plan. | 
Very properly, however, credit is to be | 
given for benefits which may result, | 

\ 


Believes Public 
Approves Changes 


‘These amendments are in keeping 
with the public sentiment in all sections 
of the country. , 

My position from the beginning has |} 
been that flood control is a national 
problem, and in order to become effec- 
tive it must be considered as one whole 
project, and that nothing should be writ- 
ten into the bill which might interfere 
with the prosecution of the work as a 
whole. 

_ There was much danger in any provi- 
sion for local contributions for the rea- 
son that it any one or more districts 
should find themselves unable to con- 
tribute, their failure might jeopardize 
or even destroy the effectiveness of the 
entire project. | 

_ The action of the Committee is a dis- 
tinct approval of the plea of the Missis-* 
sippi Valley that the Federal Govern- 
ment assume the responsibility for con- 
trolling the waters of a river which 
drains 31 States. 

The principle of full Government re- 
sponsibility has been endorsed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States by its referendum upon the sub- 
Ject; it has been endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Legion, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Farm Bureaus, and other or- 
ganizations. 

In view of this fact, I feel confident 
that it will receive the President’s ap- 
proval. 

The placing upon the Board of Review 
of two civilian engineers will give civil- 
1an representation, and provides a fair 
forum which can study the plans and ad- 
just the engineering differences so as to 
meet the requirements, from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, in the flood area. 

It. will give the civilian engineers in 
the United States, of which there are ap- 
proximately 60,000, a part in the solu- 
tion of this great problem. 

The amendment extending jurisdiction 
to Cape Girardeau was a very vital one 
to Missouri. The Board of Review will 
be enabled to give consideration to a 
plan which will insure complete protec- 
tion to Cairo, and protect, as well, the | 


| 


Costa Rica Given 
Invitation to Rejoin 
League of Nations 


Brazil and Spain to Be Asked 
To Reconsider Announced 
Intention of With- y 
drawing. 


An invitation is being extended to 
Costa Rica to return to the League of 
Nations, according to a League report 
reeently received at the Department of 
State. The report also states that Spain 
and Brazil, which had given notice of 
withdrawal, were being urged to remain 
as members ofthe League. The report 
follows in full: 

. The notice given in 1926 by Brazil 
and Spain of their intention to with- 
draw from the League will expire shortly, 
for Brazil in June, and for Spain in 
September. The Council, on the pro- 
posal of the president, decided to address 
to both States an appeal inviting them 
to give favorable consideration tq the 
possibility of continuing to cooperate in 
the work of the League. 

These Governments will be invited to 
consider whether the reasons which led 
them in 1926 to give notice of with- 
drawal have not lost something of their 
force through the events which have 
since taken place, or whether these rea- 
sons are still so strong in 1928 that 
they feel bound to take the final step. 
This resolution constitutes a fresh 
proof of the importance which the 
Council and all members of the League 
attach to the collaboration of these two 
countries. 

The Council adopted two draft reso- 
lutions and two letters which were ad- 
dressed to the Governments concerned. 
All the members of the Council made 
statements on the occasion of the 
adoption of this resolution. 

The Council further decided on the 
proposal of its president, to invite Costa 
Rica to return to the League. 


Senate Adopts Resolutions 
On Death of Senator Ferris 


Resolutions on the death of Senator 
Ferris (Dem.), of Michigan, were 
adopted by the Senate March 23 upon 
the announcement by Senator Couzens 
(Rep), of Michigan, of Senator Ferris’ 
death earlier in ‘the day. Senator Ferris 


had been elected for the term beginning , 


March 4, 1923, and so had almost one 
full year yet to serve. 

Following is the full text of the reso- 
lutions, which were presented by Sena- 
tor Couzens: 

“Resolved, That the Senate has heard 
with deep regret and profound sorrow 
the announcement of the death of the 
Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, late a Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 


Senate Adjourns. 


“Resolved, That a committee of 10 
Senators be appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent to take orders for superintending 
the funeral of the deceased Senator. 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the 
Senate communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and trans- 
mit a copy to the family of the deceased. 

“Resolved, That as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senator the Senate do now adjourn.” 





interests on the west bank of the river. 

The amendment-providing for the pay- 
ment of damages caused in carrying out 
the project is a just one. In connection 
with this, there is a provision that the 
benefits derived as a result of such works 
shall be offset against the damages. 

I am hopeful that the bill in its 
amended form will receive the unanimous 
support of the Senate, will pass quickly 
and receive immediate consideration in 
the House. 

It lays a fine foundation for. the future 
development of a great river program. 

It is the largest single project ever 
undertaken by our Government, and while 
the intial appropriation will be for $325,- 
000,000, I am satisfied that the cost will 
ultimately exceed $600,000,000. But the 
start is made in a logical way. 

No State in the Union is more vitally 
interested than Missouri, because the 
flood control program all fits in with and 
becomes a part of an enlarged program 
for navigation. 
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State Department Publishes Correspondence | Proposal Made to Forbid Jury Separation 


In Felony Cases in District of Columbia 


Smallpox Continues | Purpose of Measure : 


Reduction in Taxes 


Credited to Treaty 
On Arms Limitation 


Representative Fish Declares 
Washington Agreement 
Has Brought Benefits in 
Form of Economy. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
propaganda of the Navy jingoes, to the 
effect that former Secretary of State, 
Charles Evans Hughes, betrayed the best 
interests of the United States, should be 
answered and that the motive of at- 
tacks should be no longer concealed from 
the public. The criticism has been so 
rampant that a former Admiral of the 
Navy went as far as as accusing Mr. 
Hughes of being a pacifist. 

In my opinion the adoption of the 
5-5-3 ratio for capitol ships between 
the United . States, Great Britain and 
Japan and consequently establishing a 
parity for the first time with Great Brit- 
ain on battleships and battle cruisers 
over 10,000 tons was the greatest step 
forward for peace and understanding 
since the World War. 

Says Savings Resulted. 

For the first time Great Britain 
agreed to recognize our demand as a 
great industrial and exporting nation to 
equality on the high seas and thereby 
prevented competitive building of bat- 
tleships and battle cruisers. With the 
signing of the Washington Treaty, all 
thought and talk of war with Japan dis- 
appeared. Up to that time the papers 
were filled with the possibility of 
trouble with Japan. Almost over night 
this situation changed and the papers 


rarely now contain any reference to the | 


possibility of war with Japan. 

The Treaty of Washington is not 
only the greatest step in the direction 
of peace and good will among leading 
naval powers since the Armistice, but 


50 years hence it will be regarded as 
the most far-reaching event in our gen- 
eration. “Furthermore, it has already 
saved the American taxpayers approxi- 
mately a billion and a half dollars or 
two hundred and fifty million a year, 
including maintenance and scrapping of 
the proposed building program. With- 
out the Treaty of Washington there 
would have been no tax reduction bill 
and Coolidge economy would have been 
a myth. 

I hope that when the next conference 
of 1931-1932 convenes that the Ameri- 
can delegates will propose to reduce the 
number of capitol ships in half but still 
yetaining the 5-5-3. We would have 
just the same proportional Naval protec- 
tion and would save the replacing of 9 
capital ships at a cost of four hundred 
millions and also eliminate an annual 
maintenance of twenty millions. 


Critizes Great Britain. 


After the failure of the Preparatory 
Commission, held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations to make any 
progress on the limitation of naval ar- 
mament, President Coolidge called a con- 
ference at Geneva of the same five naval 
powers which had attended the Washing- 
ton conference. However, only Great 
Britain and Japan accepted but Italy and 
France sent observers. The proposal! 
made by the President was to extend the 
5-5-3 ratio to cover light cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines. The main 
issue, however, was establishing a limit 
based on tonnage for light cruisers and 
one that the United States and Japan 
were opposed by Great Britain who de- 
sired to set a numerical limit of 70 light 
cruisers, and to limit the 8-inch gun to 
6-inch. The result of which would have 
destroyed for generations, if not for all 
time, any parity with the United States 
as Great Britain could then have armed 
her innumerable merchant ships with 
6-inch guns and ruled the sea. 

I believe the attacks made on Am- 
bassador Gibson, Admiral Hilary Jones, 
and the American delegates by members 
of Congress for the failure of the three 
power naval conference held last summer 
at Geneva to be most unfair and not war- 
rented by the facts. It can be most 
emphatically stated that the American 
delegates conformed in all respects to the 
Treaty of Washington and made every 
effort to extend the 5-5-3 ratio to light 
cruisers and auxiliary vessels, 

I am not one of those who delights in 
twisting the lion’s tail simply to hear 
him roar, I believe in cordial good will 
and friendship between the two great 
English speaking countries, but I can- 
not escape the conclusion that the Great 
Britain delegates committed a serious 
blunder, and a blunder is often worse 
than a crime, by overreaching in their 
demands and are largely to blame for 
the approaching competition between the 
three great naval powers as regards the 
building of light cruisers. 

Asks Another Conference. 

Although I cannot conceive of war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States under any circumstances, yet com- 
petitive armaments have always been the 
greatest factor in creating misunder- 
standings, suspicion and enminty be- 
tween nations. Let us hope that this 
misunderstanding can scon be rectified 
or at least let us strive toward that ob- 
jective, by showing our good faith and 
willingness to enter into another con- 
ference. 


It must be obvious to anyone who has 
read Lord Cecil’s recent letter to the 
London Times that the blame for the 
failure to reach an agreement to limit 
light cruisers rests entirely upon the 
British Government. Lord Cecil, who 
was one of the British delegates, ex- 
pressly states that the Cabinet directed 
him and his colleague, W. C. Bridgeman, 
the first Lord of the Admiralty to offer 
no compromise on the eight-inch gun 
question. Lord Cecil further states that 
three other suggestions for a compro- 
mise were rejected by the Cabinet 
“though both Mr. Bridgeman and I sup- 
ported them.” 


The apparent Nelsonian attitude on 
the part of the British Cabinet backed 
by an age-long tradition of Britania rules 
the waves, and supported by a Tory Gov- 
ernment made an agreement based on a 
numerical or tonnage parity for light 
cruisers evidently too much to be ex- 
pected in spite of the mutual desire of 
both the American and British people. 
The blame for the failure to reach an 
agreement to limit light cruisers rests 
not on the American delegates but 
squarely on the British Government, and 
there is na escape from this conclusion. 


With Belligerents in First Year of World War | To Be More Prevalent 


Arbitration Treaties, Intervention to Restore Peace and 


Rights of Neutrals Di 


War correspondence in 1914 between 
the United States and the belligerent 
nations, parts of which have not hitherto 
been published, has just been made avail- 


ij able for publication by the Department 


of State. 

The correspondence, which takes the 
form of a supplement to Foreign. Rela- 
tions, the regular diplomatic publication 


of the Department, includes mediation | 


attempts on the part of the then Secre- 
tary of State, William Jennings Bryan, 


the attempt of the United States to place 


China and the Far East in a neutral 
zone, and hitherto unpublished corre- 


| spondence between the United States and | 
| 


Great Britain regarding maritime 


neutrality and contraband. 
Treaty of Conciliation 
With Germany Pressed 


Secretary Bryan, the correspondence 
discloses, attempted to conclude a con- 


ciliation treaty with Germany even after | 


' the outbreak of war between Germany 

| and the Allied Powers. Telegraphing to 

! Ambassador Gerard July 15, only 16 
days before Russia and Germany had de- 
clared war, Mr. Bryan said: 

“We are especially anxious to have 
Germany join with us in one of these 
treaties, she having already accepted the 
principle. * Jt will be 
gratifying indeed if the German treaty 
can be signed simultaneously with the 
British and French treaty.” 

To this, Ambassador Gerard replied: 

“Am afraid no use taking steps about 
peace treaty.” y ‘ 

He cited a previous dispatch in which 
he had said: ; 

“Jf they signed with us they might be 
asked to sign by some European nation; 


and, if they refused that nation, refusal | 


would seem hostile; and to sign would 
' be to throw away the advantage Ger- 
| many has as the result of great sacri- 
fices in being European nation readiest 
for immediate and decisive blow in war 
i Mr. Bryan continued to urge the 
| treaty, however, and wired Ambassador 
Gerard on August 17, after the begin- 
ning of hostilities: , y 
“Tt would be a great triumph of di- 


i plomacy if it could be so arranged that | 


| treaty with Germany could_be signed 
on same day as British and French, be- 
fore or after.” 7 

Ambassador Gerard replied: 

“Sorry to report no hope of ‘peace 

treaty.” 

As late as September 29 Mr. Bryan 
took up the peace treaty with Count 
| Bernstoff direct, writing: . 
| “Tt would make our joy complete if 
| your government and Austria would en- 
! 
I 


ter into treaties similar to those already | 


signed.” 


Japan also refused to sign a concilia- ; 


tion treaty. On November 5, 1914, 
Ambassador Guthrie telegraphed Mr. 
Bryan from Tokyo that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ‘“‘is not ready to adopt 
the policy of such treaties. ‘ 
inclined to the belief that the United 
States and Japan have conflicting views 
in regard to China. There is also strong 


| dissatisfaction about California. * * *” | 


Correspondence between the Depart- 
ment of State and various American 
Ambassadors abroad gives conflicting 
| and swiftly changing reports on the mo- 
| biting of the European armies for 

war. 
Charge d’Affaries Wilson telegraphed 
from St. Petersburg: 

“The Minister of War tells me that 
he considers war between Austria and 
Russia almost inevitable.” 

The next day, July 27, Ambassador 
Gerard informed Mr. Bryan: 


“T have reason to believe matters will | 


be arranged without general European 
war.” 

Three days later, July 30, Ambassa- 
dor Gerard telegraphed: 
“Think Germany’s 
peace fruitless, and general European 

war certain.”’ 


efforts toward 


On July 28, two days before Russia ; 
and Germany declared war, Mr. Bryan | 


telegraphed Ambassador Page in London: 
“Is there, in your opinion, any likeli- 
*hood that the good offices of the United 


States, if offered under Article 3 of the | 
Hague Convention, would be acceptable } 


Shade Tree Problems 
Discussed at Meeting 
Soil requirements and insect control 


as they relate to shade and ornamental 
trees were the leading subjects under 


discussion at the Fourth Shade Tree Con- | 


ference meeting March 22 and 23 at the 
National Museum in Washington ¢D. C.), 


the Department of Agriculture stated | 


March 23. c L 
ment officials were included in the list 
of speakers who will address State and 
city officials, scientists and tree 
geons. The statement by the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

The Fourth Shade Tree Conference 
is being held in the lecture room of 
the National Museum. Many State and 
city officials, scientists and tree surgeons 
are at the conference to discuss prob- 


A large number of Depart- 


insect control. Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, 
Superintendent of Buildings and Parks of 
the District gave an illustrated lecture 
on Washington Parks. Past, Present and 
Future, and F. L. Mulford, of the De- 


partment of Agriculture, gave an illus- | 


trated talk on Shade Tree Development 
on March 22. 

The afternoons during the conference 
were devoted to showing the visitors 
the shade and ornamental trees for which 
Washington is famous and the beautiful 
specimens of tree life at Mount Vernon 
and Arlington. The itenerary included in 
addition to Arlington and Mount Vernon, 
the Mall, National Arboretum, Soldiers’ 


Home, Rock Creek Park, and on March | 


24, a trip will be made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture field station at 
Bell, Md. - 

The address of welcome was given by 
Col. 
missioner 


B. Ladue, engineer com- 
Other 


William 


of the District. ad- 


dresses will be given by Dr. H. G. Knight, | 


chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils; Dr. C. L. Marlatt, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology; Dr. W. A. Taylor, 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry; 
Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest 
Service; Dr. E. T. Wherry, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils; William Middleton, 


Metcalf, Bureau of Plant Industry; Dr. 
Jean Dufrency of Brive, France; Dr. W. 
A. McCubbin, Pennsylvania Department | 
of Agriculture; and Dr. W. E. Britton, 
Connecticut State Entomologist. 

Dr. E. P. Felt, State Entomologist of 


of the Bureau of Entomology; Dr. Haven | 


New York, is chairman of the confer- | 
ence, and W. O. Filley, State Forester 
of Connecticut, is secretary. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| lems ranging from soil requirements to 
| 
! 
| 
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very ; 


* = * me 18: 


On July 26, 1914, for instance, ; 


sur- | 


scussed in Letters. 


| or serve any high purpose in the present 
crisis ?”’ 

Ambassador Page placed this sugges- 
tion before Sir Edward Grey, and re- 
plied that the latter expressed his thanks 
and would inform Mr. Page if the United 
States could be of any possible assist- 
ance. After making proposals for an 
ambassadorial conference to prevent 
| Austria from going to war with Serbia, 
Sir Edward Grey asked if the United 
States had made similar offers of its 
good offices to Germany, Austria or Rus- 
sia. Mr. Bryan informed Ambassador 
Page that no other governments had been 
given this suggestion. 

On August 3, Mr. Page replied: 

“My very definite opinion is that there 
| is not the slightest chance of any result, 
if our good offices be offered at any con- 
tinental capital. 
| judgment of the British Foreign Office. 

We may have a chance after the war 

has reached a breathing space.” 


Negotiations for neutralization of the 





d’Affaires MacMurray telegraphed a re- 
| quest by the Chinese Minister of For- 

eign Affairs that the European nations 

“undertake not to engage in hostilities 
| either in Chinese territory and marginal 
waters or in adjacent leased territories.” 

Mr. Bryan replied, authorizing the 
American Legation in Pekin to partici- 
pate in the proposed arrangement “to 
j neutralize all foreign settlements, not 
including leased areas.” 

Conversations were subsequently car- 
ried on between the Department of State 
and the British Embassy in Washington, 
| following which Ambassador Page tele- 
graphed Mr. Bryan, August 11, that Sir 
Edward Grey “fears that so sweeping an 
arrangement” as “the possible neutral- 
ization of the Pacific Ocean * * * could 


waters, for fear of causing disturbance 
in China.” 
Germany, 
make 
On 


however, was willing to 
some compromise in the Orient. 
August 13, Ambassador 


summarized as follows: 


Japan. 


ships, or commerce in East, Germany 


promise from England. 


active as against the other, if remain- 
ing there. 

“4. Japan, England, and Germany to 
agree that none of these three shall at- 
tack warships, colonies, territory, or 


East. 

“5. The East to mean all lands and 
seas between parallel London 90 east 
and all Pacific to Cape Horn.” 

Japan issued, August 15, an “advice” 
to the German Government that it 
withdraw all its warships from Chinese 
waters, and that it deliver to Japan, not 


leased territory to Kiaochow, with a view 
| to the eventual restoration of the asme 
to China.’ 
Germany for an answer, after which 
“the Imperial Japanese Government will 


may deem necessary to,meet the situa- 
tion.” 

No further efforts were made by the 
United States to secure neutrality in 
| China. Mr. Bryan refused, August 20, a 


munications for the United States to 
take over the German rights in Kiao- 
| chow. 

‘ Rights of Neutrals 

On High Seas Discussed 


| Part II of the war correspondence is 
| devoted to diplomatic notes regarding 
neutral rights on the high seas, and con- 
tains the hitherto unpublished conversa- 
tions between Acting Secretary Lansing 
and Ambassador Spring Rice in Wash- 
ington, 

In the first of these, described, Septem- 
ber 29, 1914, in a memorandum by Mr. 
Lansing, the Acting Secretary of State 
made an informal protest against modi- 
fications, issued August 20, provided that 
| neutral vessels be seized on their return 
journeys, if it had been established that 
they had been carrying contraband to 
the enemy, and that neutral vessels car- 





| ports, would be liable to capture. 

Mr. Lansing stated in his memorandum 
that Ambassador Spring Rice “agreed 
that the order in council practically made 
foodstuffs absolute contraband, 


States. He said that the immediate 
cause had been the introduction, through 
Rotterdam in the first days of the war, 
of large quantities of food supplies for 
the German army in Belgium, and that 
it seemed absolutely necessary to stop 
this traffic.” 

Mr. <Lansing asked that the 
Government request the Netherlands 
Government to “place an embargo on 
foodstuffs and other conditional contra- 
; band.” 

Later, on September 30, Ambassador 
Page telegraphed that “the British Gov- 
ernment have accepted an assurance from 
the Netherlands Government that the ex- 
portation of foodstuffs from Holland will 
be prevented by the existing embargo 
against such exportation.” 

According to an oral statement by the 
Department of State. the correspondence 
now made public does not include all 
the mass of departmental correspondence 
occasioned by the war, but the selection 
has been made with the greatest care 


British 


| to include all State papers of real im- 


portance as determining the Depart- 
ment’s policy and embodying its views, 
decisions and actions. 

All documents received from officials 
of foreign 
with their consent. 
communication of first-rate importance. 

The supplement, according to the De- 
partment, is in the process of printing 
and will not be available for purchase at 
the Government Printing Office for ap- 
proximately six weeks, 
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Orient began on August 3,.when Charge | 





hardly be made. * * * Grey’s concern is | 
to prevent fighting in China or Chinese | 


r Gerard | 
} wired Mr. Bryan that the German posi- | 
tion regarding the Far East could be | 


“1, Germany does not seek war with : 
“2, If Japan, on account of the treaty 
with England, asks that Germany do | 
nothing against English colonies, war- | 
will assent in return for corresponding 
“3. England and Germany to recipro- | 


cally agree that either all warships of | 
both in East leave waters or remain in- | 


commerce of any of the others in the. 





later than September 15, “the entire ! 
Eight days were allowed | 


be compelled to take such action as they | 


| request by the Chinese Minister of Com- ' 


rying contraband, even though to neutral | 


l which | 
was contrary to the British traditional | 
policy as well as to that of the United | 


governments are published ! 
n Such consent has } 
never been withheld in the case of a 


Th an in 1927 Season Representative Brand, in Introducing Bill, Says Its Object 


Is to Put an End to Present Practice. 


Public Health Service Also | 


Reports Increase in Deaths 
From Influenza and 
Pneumonia. 


Smallpox incidence in the United 
States for the present season continues 
to be greater than for the correspond- 
ing periods of last year, the United 
States Public Health Service announced 
March 23 in its weekly review on the 
prevalence of communicable disease. 
The full text of the weekly feview fol- 
lows: 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 


30,450,000. The estimated population of 


| the 98 cities reporting deaths is more 


than 30,440,000. Weeks ended March 3, 
1928 and March 5, 1927. 
Cases Reported. 
Diphtheria: 1928 
43 States 1,852 
98 cities .. 1,008 
Measles: 
42 States .. 
98 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
43 States 
Scarlet fever: 
43 States ...... 
98 cities! ... 
Smallpox: 
43 States ... 
98 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
43 States 
98 cities 


1927 


1,062 


sete esenee 


+. 18,713 
6,345 


15,408 


43 


5,246 
1,723 


eeeee 


eeeeneee 


1,150 
101 


Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
93 cities 
Smallpox: 
93 cities i0ts 1 
Charleston, W. Va. 1 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 


March 24, 1928. 


Senate 


a.m, 
House 

Appropriations, executive, subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Bill, 10 a. m. 

Interstate Commerce, executive, rail- 
road consolidation, 10 a. m. 

Indian Affairs, bill for the five civilized 
tribes of Oklahoma, 10 a. m. 

District of Columbia, subcommittee of 
the Judiciary, 10 a. m. 

Gibson Subcommittee, investigation, 10 
a. m. 


Military Affairs, executive, subeommit- ! 


tee on Muscle Shoals, 10 a. m. 


World War Veterans, executive, hos- 
pital bill, 10:30 a. m. 

For action taken by the Commit- 
tees of both Houses and for detailed 
news of Congress see the classifica- 
tion in the News Summary on Page 
12. For bills introduced, reported 
from the Committee or passed, see 
Page 10. 


1,832 | 





: | lisher 
Public Lands and Surveys, hearing on ! 


' Teapot Dome naval oil reserve case, 10 


Representative Brand (Dem.), of 
Athens, Ga., introduced on March 23, a 
bill (H. R. 12350) to forbid the separa- 
tion of juries in the trial of felony cases 
in the District of Columbia until they 
are discharged from further considera- 
tion of the case. The measure was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Brand stated that in the District, 
juries had been allowed to separate in 
important cases, such ax the Fall-Sinclair 
conspiracy case, thoug!: the trial covered 
a period of several weeks. Under the 
bill he proposes, Mr. Brand said, the 
jury hearing the trial of a felony case 
will be allowed to separate only in case 
of absolute necessity or upon the stipu- 
lation of counsel on both sides, 


Practice in Courts 


For Juries to Separate 


The full text of the statement "made 
by Mr. Brand, explaining his bill, fol- 
lows: 

The practice has for long prevailed in 


the courts of the District of Columbia | 


probably always in the trial of felony 
cases less than capital, and for several 
years in capital cases, to allow juries 
to separate during the trial of such 
cases. 

The object of this bill is to put an end 


| to such practice and to keep the jury to- 


gether when trying a capital case, except 
a jury trying such a case, under the 
terms of the bill, may be permitted to 


| separate temporarily in cases of absolute 


necessity; and likewise to keep the jury 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
March 23, 1928. 


9:15 a. m.—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, General Herbert M. 


| Lord, called to discuss budget matters ; 
| with the President. 


10:15 a. m—The Argentine Charge 
d’Affaires, Conrado Traverso, called to 
present to the President Senor Emilio 
Lescano Tegui, European correspondent 
for Argentine newspapers. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon—The Presi- 
dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Pleasant A. Stovall, pub- 
of the Savannah Press, headed 
a delegation of Georgians who called to 
invite the President either to pay a 
visit to Savannah or to spend the sum- 
mer there. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


Favor Loan of Equipment 
For Convention of Legion 


The Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, on March 23, ordered a favorable 
report to the Senate on the bill (S. 
33787) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to loan military equipment for the tenth 
national convention of the American Le- 
gion, to be held in San Antonio, Tex., in 
October, 1928. The bill was introduced 
by Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas. 

The action taken by the Committee 
during an executive session was an- 
nouncéd wrally through the office of the 
chairman, Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania. 








together when trying a felony case less 
than capital, though the bill provides the 
jury may be permitted to separate during 
the trial of such case if the attorney for 
pr ae ree and the Government con- 
sent, 

The common law, which is in force in 
this District, requires the presiding judge 
in the trial of a capital case to keep the 
jury together. I am reliably informed 


this law has been ignored by the judges | 


trying capital cases for several years. 

_ Under the common law the presiding 
judge, when trying a felony case less 
than capital, may in his discretion permit 
separation of a jury, notwithstanding the 
attorney for the Government and the de- 
fendant may object to such separation. 


Two Cases Are Cited 


Where Jurymen Parted 


In the case of the Government v. Louis 
Phillips, charged with conspiracy to de- 
fraud the United States Government, the 
jury was allowed to separate, though the 
trial covered a period of several weeks. 
A verdict of not guilty was rendered. 


In the case of the Government v. Fall | 


and Sinclair, charged with conspiracy to 
defraud the United States Government, 
the jury was allowed to separate. On 
account of charges that the jury was be- 
ing tampered with a mistrial was de- 
clared. The full text of the bill is: 

_ A bill to regulate the separation of 
juries in felony cases in the District of 
Columbia: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that 
the Act entitled “An Act to establish a 
code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended, 1s amended by adding after 
section 919 thereof two new sections as 
follows: 

“See. 919a. The jury impaneled and 
sworn to try any capital offense shall 
not be permitted to separate until dis- 
charged according to law from further 
consideration of the case, except that in 
any such case where the presiding judge 
is of the opinion than absolute necessity 
requires separation he may permit such 
jury to separate temporarily to such ex- 
tent as he may deem necessary. 


“Sec. 919b. The jury impaneled and 


sworn to try a felony not capital shall | 


not be permitted to separate until dis- 


charged according to law from further | 
consideration of the case, except that 


the presiding judge may permit such 


jury to separate to such extent as may be | 
agreed to by the prosecuting attorney | 


and the attorney or attorneys of record 
for the defendant.” 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


March 23, 1928. 


Senate 
12 m. to 12:10 p. m.—Senator 
Couzens (Rep.) Michigan, announced 
the death of Senator Ferris (Dem.) 
Senate adopted resolution offered by 
Senate adopted resolution offered by 


! authorizing appointment of committee 


to attend funeral. 

12:10 p. m.—Adjourned until noon 
March 24 in respect to memory of Sen- 
ator Ferris. 


House 
12 m. to 1 p. m.—Passed resolution in- 
viting delegates to an International Road 
Congress in Washington and two bills re- 
lating to Indian tribes. 
1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Considered the 


| Representative Boies 





| tive Graham (Rep.), of Philadelphia, 


; error. 





To Abolish Writs. 
Of Error Explained 


Says 
Congress Intended to Sub- 
stitute Procedure Custo- 
mary in Appeals. 

Representative Boies (Rep.), of Shel- 
don, Iowa, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, stated orally on 


March 23, that it was the intention of 
Congress in abolishing review by writs 


! of error in Federal courts, and substitut- 


ing the right of appeal, that the proce- 
duce customary in making an appea) 


| should take the place of the procedure 


formerly followed in securing review by 


; Writ of error. 


Mr. Boies spoke in reference to Public 
Law No. 10, approved January 31, 1928 
and the effect of the proposed amendment 
(H. R. 12287), introduced by Representa- 
Pa. 
on March 21, ; 


He said that both the procedure pre- 


| reqrisite for obtaining a writ of error and 


the writ of error as such were abolished 
by the act in so far as review of a judg- 
ment of a Federal court is concerned. 
The proviso with which the act is con- 
cluded states, “That the review of judg- 
ments of State courts of last resort shall 
be petitioned for and allowed in the same 


| form as now provided by law for writs 


of error to such courts.” Judge Boies 
stated in this connection that he did not 
think that the method is in any way 
changed from the old method of securing 
review by writ of error, except for the 
fact that the application shall be desig- 
nated a petition. The same allegations 
will be necessary in the petition that 
were required for review on writ of error. 
Would Require Petition. 


The Act of January 31 provides in ‘its 


, ; 4 
| second’ section “that in all cases where 


an appeal may be taken as of right it 


| shall be taken by serving upon the ad- 


verse party or his attorney of record. 
and by filing in the office of the clerk 
with whom the order appealed from is 
entered, a written notice to the effect 
that the appeliant appeals from the 
judgment or order or from a specified 
part thereof. No petition of appeal or 
allowance of an appeal shall be required.’ 
The bill introduced by Representative 
Graham seeks to amend the act by strik- 
ing this provision from it. 

Mr. Boies stated that the omission 
was for the purpose of requiring in such 
cases that they should go up by peti- 
tion and that the method to be followed 
is still that which under the rules which 
governed the applications for writs of 
Mr. Boies said he was of the 
opinion that the fact that the appliea- 


; tion is denominated a petition does not 
| change the procedure necessary in cases 
| of writs of error in this instance. 


“I do not think,” said Representative 


| Boies, “that courts in this country gen- 
erally give that serious consideration to 


the name attached to a paper that they 
do to the facts alleged and the prayer 
for relief.” 





Naval appropriation bill. 

2 p. m. to 2:30 p. m.—Representative 
Fish, of New York, addressed the House 
on the results of the Washington Arms 
Conference. 

2:30 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Debated the pol- 
icy of the Government in using marines 
in Nicaragua, 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued con- 
sideration of Naval Appropriation bill. 

4 p. m. to 4:15 p. m.—Continued con- 
sideration of Naval appropriation bill. 

4:15 p. m.—Adjourned, out of respect 
to late Senator Ferris, until noon March 
24, 
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Business Outlook in Leading Countries 
Of South America Generally Improved 








Trade in Europe Is Good But Many Factors Are Prevent- 
ing Rapid Recovery in Far East and Australia. 





Generally the business outlook in the 
leading South American countries has 
improved, according to a report on world 
conditions issued March 23, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Trade in Europe 
is good, although in the Far East and in 
Australia many factors were said to be 
preventing a rapid recovery. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Argentina: Business men in general 
are optimistic and trade in practically 
all lines is moving on satisfactorily. The 
presidential campaign !s in full swing 
but it has practically no effect on com- 
merce. Exports during the first two 
months amounted to 3,186,000 tons, 
valued at 207,600,000 gold pesos. The 
tonnage represents a slight decrease 
from and the value an increase of 17 
per cent over the figures of the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. During the 
first two months cattle slaughterings 
amounted to 525,896 (in Uruguay to 
157,544), and exports of tallow to 34,000 
casks. : 

Australia: Trade and industrial activ- 
ity in Australian business centers con- 
tinues below the level prevailing at this 
time last year. Money is no easier, and 
as wool sales are nearly completed for 
this season and export wheat is short, 
no relief in the financial situation is ex- 
pected before September, when the new 
wool clip begins coming into the market. 
More rainfall in recent weeks has bright- 
ened the seasonal outlook, particularly 
for wheat. Farmers are buying more 
freely and more inquiries are being made 
for additional funds. Fertilizer sales 
have increased materially in the past 
two weeks. About 85 per cent of the 
£8,000,000 Commonwealth loan offered in 
London recently was left on the hands 
of the underwriters. 


Automotive Demand 


Strong in Belgium 
Belgium: Belgian commerce and indus- 


try maintains its highly favorable trend. | ce! 
| Netherlands Industry 


stock market continues, but there is much | Remains Quite Active 


Financial conditions are reported sound 
and money is plentiful. Activity in the 


speculation, despite warnings sounded by 
leading financiers. All of the major in- 
dustries are showing satisfactory prog- 
ress and the outlook is optimistic. 

There is 2 good demand for pig iron 
and prices are firm, but the market for 
semi-manufactured steel products is 
calm. Conditions in the coal mines have 
improved slightly, though the situation 
remains critical. The plate glass indus- 
try is active and the demand is increas- 
ing. Following a decision to increase 
the international production of plate 
glass, the Belgian output is expected to 
rise 10 per cent. Conditions in the win- 
dow glass market are still unsatisfactory, 
despite a slight improvement. Activity 
in the cement mills is normal. 

The agreement with German producers 
concerning cement sales in the Nether- 


lands has resulted in a 50 per cent in- ; 


crease in that country. The cotton and 
jute spinning and weaving mills are very 
busy. In the woolen industry, operations 
are satisfactory, but profit margins are 
not considered adequate. American au- 
tomobile manufacturers are said to be 
getting nearly 40 per cent of the business 
in Belgium. The automotive demand is 
strong, dealers are optimistic and con- 
siderable interest is shown in new Ameri- 
can agencies. 

The leather demand is calm. Business 
in agricultural products is quiet. Wheat 


stocks are being held in anticipation of | _ j ; 
with a tendency to improve slightly. 


higher prices. Domestic slaughtering is 


heavy and stocks of frozen meat are | 


| good. The total value of Panaman im- } 
} known rule that where there is a doubt 


| as to the construction of a paragraph ! 


accumulating. 

Brazil: Brazilian business has been 
fair with a more optimistic tone and 
some increase in sales. Exchange was 


steady during the week. The Rio coffee | 


market is steady, and the export demand 
good. The State of Maranhao has au- 


thorized the governor to contract a for- | 


eign loan. 
Boycotting Creates Measure 
Of Uncertainty in India 


sritish India: Some attempts at boy- | 
cotting British goods, as an expression | 


of opposition to the Statutory Commis- 
sion, is reported to have created a meas- 
ure of uncertainty in Indian commercial 
circles, but the volume of imports and 


exports continues above that of last year, | 


Except in textiles and rice, both whole- 


sale and retail business is active and | 


healthy. Burma’s rice crop is reported 
large. but export demand is poor because 
ot Saigon and Mediterranean competi- 
tion. The condition of standing crops is 
only fair, and more rain is needed to 
stimulate the sowing of new crops. 

British Malaya: The uncertain condi- 
tion of rubber continues to cause con- 
cern. Merchants are buying cautiously 
and import markets are slow. Automo- 
tive trade continues inactive and the tex- 
tile market is dull. The recent further 
decline in rubber prices was attributed 
to the results of the questionnaire of the 
Singapore Chamber of Commerce favor- 
ing removal of restriction. Local public 
opinion continues divided. 

Canada: A general improvement in 
wholesale trade, credited mainly to the 
approach of spring weather, is noted in 
an analysis of trade in the Dominion dur- 
ing the past week. Increased activity 
in drygoods is reported from the Eastern 
Provinces and from Saskatoon; grocer- 
ies, hardware and clothing are also moy- 
ing in good volume throughout the East. 


ing demand in all staple lines. Prices 
for Quebec potatoes have advanced 30 
cents per bag. 

Financial conditions, as indicated by 
the January statement of the chartered 
banks, continue attractive, although re- 


flecting the continuation of speculative | 


activity. Current loans and savings de- 
posits show substantial increases ovey 
the returns for January, 1927. 


Construction in Germany 


Relieving Unemployment 


Germany: The unemployment problem 
is being remedied through the resump- 
tion of construction work, as a result of 
the continuance of favorable weather. 
However, activity in the building trades 
is chiefly upon projects begun before 
the cold weather, and new projects are 
still delayed by the inadequacy of capital 
for construction. Building activity in 
1927 was about 35 per cent greater than 
in 1926, and was partly responsible for 
the good domestic business. 

The relatively poor outlook for con- 
struction during 1928 constitutes one of 
the reasons for the current belief that 
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| revealed an import surplus of 2,500,000 


| tivity. Low prices for dried fruit are 
| encouraging consumption. 


| low. 


| pesos, respectively. 


| compared with recent months, 


| ‘ditions in Porto Rico showed no ap- 


Saaiae Becina, Caleary, Edmonton | collections difficult. The lack of rain is 


and Vancouver report a fair and improy- | 


| ings of tobacco. 


, apples. Coffee shipments from Sep- 





domestic business will not be so good as Certain Statuar 7: Held to Be 


last year. Construction may pick up, 
however, in April, inasmuch as some 
prospective builders are awaiting the 
outcome of wage negotiations in the | 
building trades, in which wage agree- | 
ments expire on March 31. 

Hawaii: Dry weathe., with hot days 
and cool nights during the past month, 
has favored rapid maturity of sugar 
cane, and the harvest has continued with- 
out interruption. Higher sugar prices 
are promising larger returns this year, 
creating optimism which is reflected in 
retail business throughout the Islands. 
Collections have been good, and an up- ; 
ward trend is expected in all lines of | 
business following the tax period. j 

Hungary: According to the official | 
crop report of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the fall crops had a satisfactory 
snow cover during the winter and have 
withstood the smaller frosts that oc- 








| curred after the melting of the snow. | 
| Crops sown early in the autumn show_a | 
| 


particularly satisfactory development. In 
some of the southern and eastern coun- 
ties, the supply of cattle fodder is re- 
ported to be getting low; in the other 
parts of the country the supply is suf- 
ficient. and there is a salable surplus. 
Savings deposits in the Postal Savings 
Bank and the 18 principal Budapest 


‘| banks increased in January from 364,- 
| 800,000 to 882,600,000 pengos; deposits 


on current accounts increased from 682,- 
200,000 to 692,000,00 pengos. : | 

Iceland: According to official sta- | 
tistics Iceland’s total exports during | 
compared with 48,000,000 crowns dur- 
1927 amounted to 57,500,000 crowns as 
ing 1926. Imports totaled 48,000,000 
crowns as against 50,500,000 crowns in 
1926. While the foreign trade in 1925 


crowns, 1927 showed an export surplus 
of 9,500,000 crowns. 50,000,000 
crowns, or about 87 per cent of the total 
exports in 1927 covered fish products, 
while 7,000,000 crowns, or 12% per 
cent, covered agricultural products. 


Netherlands: Business in the Nether- 
lands at the beginning of February was 
quiet, with hand to mouth buying domi- 
nating most lines and especially bulk 
commodities. Toward the end of the 
month business generally improved. In- 
dustry remained quite active and em- 
ployment was substantially _ better. 
Living costs showed no change. The 
money market has been easier. The 
capital issue market was more active 
during February, with a_ considerable 
amount of foreign loans. Loans on be- 
half of German interests were compar- 
atively large. 

The stock market has been featured 
by heavy declines. Rubber shares have 


| shown an unfavorable tendency owing 


to foreign developments. The market 


| : ‘ 4 
: for cereals was active during February. 


Sales of linseed oil were dull toward the , 
end of the month following earlier ac- | 


Hide buyers have been holding off in | 
anticipation of a decline in prices, al- | 
though the active leather demand, the | 
small stocks, and American and Russian | 
buying tend to raise prices. Lumber | 
stocks are much above current require- ! 
ments. The textile industry is fairly | 
active, though a reaction is anticipated. 
Shoe manufacturers are well sold ahead, 
but competition is keen and profits are 


Panama: Business continues fair 


Collections are reported to be fairly 


ports during February amounted to 
$1,110,000, of which the United States 
supplied $780,000. The Vergaguas | 
coffee crop is reported average. The | 
corn crop is reported good, with sales 
being made at $2.50 a quintal. 

The extra session of the Panaman Na- | 
tional Assembly which was called to con- | 


; Sider the consolidation of the national 
| debt has been extended for 15 days. | 


A move is reported to be under way to | 
settle the boundary dispute between 
Panama and Costa Rica. 

Paraguay: According to figures just | 
issued by the Statistical Office of the 
Republic of Paraguay imports into the 
country during the year 1927 amounted 
to 11,977,766 gold pesos, real value, 
while exports totaled 14,282,049 gold 
pesos, yielding a favorable trade balance 
of 2,304,274 gold pesos existing. Both 
imports and exports were less than dur- 
ing 1926 when they amounted to 12,- 
205,280 gold pesos and 15,497,504 gold 


Philippine Islands: Business .condi- | 
tions in February were generally inac- | 
tive, largely as the result of slow move- | 
ment of agricultural produce and quiet | 
export markets. Leading import mar- 
kets were featureless. Textile trade | 
continued slow, with falling prices. Au- | 
tomotive business was under expecta- | 
tions, but tire sales were fairly good. ; 
The sugar market was quiet. Local esti- 
mates place the output of the crop now 
being harvested at 570,000 metric tons. 
Copra production continued extremely 
low and abaca trade was dull, with 
further price declines. Cigar shipments 
to the United States showed an increase 


Porto Rico: Trade and economic con- 


preciable change during the past week 
and business continues to be dull with 


being keenly felt and besides affecting 
the late tobacco crop is retarding the 
ripening of pineapples, and preventing 
the normal flowering of citrus trees. 
Local estimates now place the current 
tobacco crop at not more than 24,000,- 
000 pounds, but some reduction from 
this figure is expected as a result of the 
drought which is injuring the late plant- 


_ Porto Rican fruit shipments for the 
first two weeks of March included 
57,000 boxes of oranges, 40,000 boxes 
of grapefruit, and 8,000 boxes of pine- 


tember, 1927, to the end of February, 
1928, amounted to 7,624,000 pounds. 
March bank clearings were $13,467,000 
as compared with $13,779,000 in the 
same period of last year. 

Turkey: Budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1928-29 (June 1-May 31), as 
approved by the budget committee of the 
National Assembly, show receipts of 
£T206,298,000 and expenditures of 
£T206,292,000, as against £T194,455,000 
and £T194,580,000, respectively, for 1927- 
28. Increases over 1927-28 are provided 
for the account of the Public Debt, Min- 
istries of Public Works, Marine, and 
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Customs Rulings 





Duty Levied on Hose 
Entered as Personal 


| Baggage Is Removed 





Dutiable, by Customs Court 
At Rate of 20 Per 
Cent Ad Valorem. 


New York, March 23.—Nine pairs of 
silk hose purchased in Montreal and 
entered through the port of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., as personal baggage were 
refused free entry by the collector and 
duty was imposed at the rate of 60 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1208, 
Tariff Act of 1922. 

Protest was lodged with the United 
States Customs Court, the plaintiff con- 
tending that the goods in question were 
purchased for his own personal use and 
brough to the United States as baggage. 
This view is accepted by Judge Young, 
who finds that free entry should have 
been accorded under the provisions of 
paragraph 1695 of the Tariff Act of 
1922. (Protest No. 164409-G-553.) 

Statuary Dutied at 20 Per Cent. 
_ Certain metal figures were the sub- 
ject of a tariff dispute which the Cus- 
toms Court has just determined in favor 
of the O. O. Friedlander Company. Two 
of these figures, invoiced as “The Swim- 
mer” and the “Tennis Player,” were 
made of a composition. Another, en- 
titled “The Battle with the Eagle,” was 
of bronze. 
_ These articles are held by the court, 
in an opinion by Judge Waite, to be duti- 
able at 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1449. The collector’s assess- 
ment at a higher duty are set aside. 
(Protests Nos. 218757-G-55174-26, etc.) 

70 Per Cent on Rubber Balls. 

Collectors of customs are advised in 
T. D. 42622 to continue to assess duty 





at 70 per cent ad valorem, as toys, un- ! 


der paragraph 1414, Tariff Act of 1922, 
on colored rubber balls. 

The Customs: Court recently ruled that 
these balls should pay duty at only 30 
per cent, under paragraph 1402. The 
Treasury Department feels that the rec- 
ord in this case was not sufficiently 


complete and a new case is being pre- ! 


pared for presentation to the customs 
court. In the meantime the 70 per cent 
rate applies. 

_ The court has just handed down a de- 
cision involving the tariff status of rice, 
entered for warehouse and later with- 
drawn and shipped to the Island of 
Guam. The collector assessed duty and 
the plaintiffs, Hoyt, Shepston & Sciaroni, 
of San Francisco, claimed duty exemp- 
tion, with the exception of one per cent, 
under that provision of the tariff law, 
Section 557, Act of 1922, which reads: 

“ * * * Merchandise upon which 
the duties have been paid and which 
shall have remained continuously in 
bonded warehouse or otherwise in the 
custody and under the control of cus- 
toms officers, may be entered or with- 
drawn at any time within three years 
after the date of importation for ex- 
portation, or for transportations and ex- 
portation, or for transportation and ex- 


| Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 


scribe, and upon such entry or with- 
drawal, 99 per centum of the duties 
thereon shall be refunded.” 


Judge Waite reaches the conclusion ! 


that this special provision in the tariff 
law is limited to such withdrawals as 
are for export to a foreign country. 
The Islund of Guam, it is pointed out, 
is a part of territory belonging to the 
United States, is under its supervision 
and governed by the Navy Department, 
under which control a staple form of 
Government is maintained. In conclud- 
ing his opinion, Judge Waite says: 
“We are not unmindful of the well 


it is to be resolved in favor of the im- 


porter. That rule, however, has no ap- ' 


plication where, as here, the statute 
grants a privilege, in which case the 
statute must be strictly construed and 
the doubt resolved against the privilege 
claimed.” (Protest No. 154818-G-32807.) 


Foreign Affairs, while a small decrease 
is noted in the appropriation for the 


| Ministry of National Defense. The 


monopolies are expected to supply the 
greater part of the increases in revenues. 
£T equals approximately $0.515.) 
British Imports 


Slightly Decreased 

United Kingdom: ‘The value of im- 
ports in February amounted to £98,- 
848,000, according to Board of Trade 
figures. This figure represents a de- 
crease of 1.5 per cent from the January 
valuation but an increase of 5.2 per cent 
over that for February, 1927. Exports 
of British goods amounted to £57,236,- 
000, a decrease of 4.2 per cent from the 
previous month but an increase of 8.1 


per cent over the previous February. Re- ! 


exports aggregated £11,665,000, increases 
of 13.1 per cent over January and 7.9 
per cent over February, 1927. (The 
extra day in February of this year nat- 
urally made for larger totals than in 
1927). 

The adverse merchandise balance for 
February amounted to £29,947,000, as 
compared with £30,340,000 in January 
and £30,113,000 for February of IAst 
year. Exports of cotton textiles, iron 
and steel, and machinery were £1,000,- 
000, £390,000, and £449,000, respectively, 
above the February, 1927, valuations. 
Coal exports aggregated 4,007,600 tons, 
a decrease of 165,000 tons in comparison 
with such shipments during the previous 
February; the total value was £830,- 
000 less. 

_ Coal shipments to South America con- 


tinue in good volume, but the trade with . 


other destinations is quiet; demand for 
anthracite is poor. The Wels® trade, ex- 
cept in anthracite, is improving slightly 
and there have been some price ad- 
vances. In other districts, both export 
and domestic trade is dull. Unemploy- 


ment registers indicate some further im- ! 


provement in the general employment 
situation. 


Tariff Imposed on Imports 
Of Timothy Seed by Latvia 


.Timothy seed, formerly exempt from 
the Latvian import duty, is now dutiable 
in Latvia at 0.30 lat per kilo or about 
$58 per metric ton, the Department of 
Commerce has been informally cabled 
from the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Riga, Lee C. Morse. 

The new duty will apply to seed which 
is not cleared by April 15, 1928, the 
Department’s statement says, and it is 
reported that buyers will not accept any 
shipments to be cleared after that date. 
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Agriculture 





Decrease in General Demand for Grass 


And Clover Seed Predicted for Spring 





Department of Agriculture Gives Availability of Domestic 
Production as Principal Factor. 





A smaller 1928 demand for clover and 
grass seed, with lighter spring sales is 


forecast by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in a statement just issued based 
on reports from nearly 2,000 retail deal- 
ers. Reduced in-shipments of clovers and 
timothy, gccording to the advices, is due 
chiefly to the availability of locally 
grown seed. The statement on the 
prospective seed demand follows in full 
text: 

Prospective sales during the spring 
selling season were expected to be some- 


what smaller than last year for the | 


clovers, timothy, millet, sorgo (“cane”), 
and seed corn, about the same for al- 
falfa and Sudan grass, but slightly 
larger for cowpeas. These conclusions 
were drawn from the reports received 
from nearly 2,000 retail dealers, whose 
in-shipments, exclusive of local pur- 
chases) amounted to about one-twelfth 
the total qauntity of clover and grass 
seed that enters commercial channels. 
The total expected in-shipments of the 
11 kinds of seed, are about 8 per cent 
smaller than their in-shipments last 
spring. 

The availability of locally-grown clov- 
ers and timothy was the principal rea- 
son, given by the greatest number of 
dealers, for shipping in less of these 
kinds. This was especially marked in 
the case of red clover. Lower prices 
were expected to cause an increase in 
the in-shipments reported by a smaller 
number of shippers. In the case of al- 
sike clover, the number expecting 
greater in-shipments because of lower 
prices were about equal to those who ex- 
pected curtailment due to relatively high 
prices compared with some other kinds. 
A decrease in the prospective in-ship- 
ments of sweet clover, compared with the 
year before, appeared for the first time. 
Sufficient local seed was given as the 
main reason, with alfalfa the higher 
price of this seed, compared with that 
of some other seeds, was given as the 
chief reason for not expecting an in- 


; creased demand generally. This was 


offset by local shortages in some sec- 
tions, greater popularity of the crop, 
results of educational campaigns, and the 
extension of the dairy industry. 


Reporting Dealers 
In Contact With Farmers 


Retail dealers were requested about 
February 5 to give the estimated quan- 
tity of each kind of seed for sowing the 
1928 crop that would be shipped in by 
them and also the quantity shipped in 
last year, together with reasons for the 
difference, if any, in the shipments for 
the two years. A majority of the re- 
ports came from merchants (general 
stores, hardware stores, elevators, etc.) 
in small towns who are in close touch 
with farmers. Their figures should be 
a reliable indicator of how farmers’ 
purchases this season will compare with 
those of last year. 

The aggregate in-shipments of red 
clover seed to 1,164 retail dealers 
amounted to 3,123,000 pounds last year, 
but a decrease of 14 per cent is expected 


this spring. In the heaviest consuming | 


section, demand was expected greater in 
New York and New England but less 
than last year in Pennsylvania. In the 
principal producing section, all States 
except Minnesota expected smaller de- 
mand. Comparing in-shipments this 
spring with last spring, 346 dealers in- 
dicated they would be larger, 451 that 


! they would be smaller and 367 that they 


would be the same for the two years. 
Eleven hundred thirty-four retail deal- 
ers, whose in-shipments last spring in 
the aggregate amounted to 1,442,000 
pounds of alsike clover seed expected to 


' ship 6 per cent less alsike clover this 


year. Dealers reporting greater in-hip- 
ments numbered 271, compared with 347 
who reported less and 516 and expected 
the same in-shipments as last year. 

A 6 per cent decrease in the in-ship- 
ment of seed clover is shown by 1,158 
dealers, whose in-snhipments reached 3,- 
039,996 pounds in the aggregate last 
year. The decrease appeared mainly in 
States where the bulk of the seed is 
usually shipped. Comparing in-shipments 
this spring with last spring, 338 deal- 
ers indicated that they would be larger, 
398 that they would be smaller, and 422 
that they would be the same for the 
two years. 

A demand about the same as a year 
ago is indicated in the reports of 1,291 
retail dealers whose  in-shipments 


amounted to 3,826,000 pounds last year. ' 
; Comparing in-shipments this spring 
' with last spring, 368 reported they would 


be larger, 367 that they would be smaller, 
and 556 that they would be the same for 
the two years. 

In-shipments of timothy seed were ex- 
pected to be about 5 per cent smaller 
than those of a year ago. One thousand 
forty-five retail dealers shipped in 3,850,- 
127 pounds last year. Two hundred 
eighty-one expected their in-shipments 
to be greater than those of a year ago 


Six States in 1927 Clipped 
Larger Amount of Mohair 


The amount of mohair clipped in the 


: six leading Angora goat States in 1927 


is estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 13,470,000 pounds, according 
to a statement issued March 22. The 
estimated amount clipped in 1926 was 
11,799,000 pounds, it was said. 

The statement in full text follows: 
_ The revised estimate of the 1925 clip 
is 10,432,000 pounds. The States in- 
cluded in this estimate are Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon and 
Missouri. 

The total number of Angora goats in 
these six States has increased rapidly 


$ since 1923. The number of goats, in- 


cluding kids, clipped in 1923 is estimated 
at 2,280,000 head, while in 1927 the num- 
ber clipped is estimated at 3,159,000 
head. 

During the same period the estimated 
average weight of mohair clipped per 
goat clipped has increased from 4.0 
pounds to 4.3 pounds. Over 80 per cent 


, of the fleece goats in these six States 
; are in Texas, and in 1927 the Texas 


mohair clip was 84 per cent of the total 
clip in these States, 

While Angora goat numbers have in- 
creased in all these Stags except Cali- 
fornia during the past five years, the 
greater part of the increase has been 


' in Texas, 




















while 3817 indicated they would be 
smaller and 447 reported the same for 
the two years. 

The reports of 740 dealers, whose in- 
shipments of millet seed amounted to 1,- 
191,000 pounds last year, indicate a de- 
crease of 12 per cent this spring. Larger 
in-shipments that last year were ex- 
pected by 150 dealers, while 217 expected 
smaller than and 373 the same as last 
year. 


Decrease Is Shown 


{n Sorgo Shipments 


A 4 per cent decrease was shown in 
sorgo in-shipments. Of the 393 dealers, 
whose in-shipments amounted to 3,214,- 


| 000 pounds 89 indicated larger in-ship- 


ments, 102 smaller, and 202 that their 
in-shipments would be the same as last 
year. 

Retail dealers expected in-shipments 
of Sudan grass this spring to be within 
2 per cent as great as last year. Of the 
651 dealers whose in-shipments last year 
amounted to 1,510,000 pounds, 168 indi- 
cated larger, 170 smaller, and 313 that 
their in-shipments would be the same as 
last year. 

In-shipments of cowpeas were ex- 
pected to show an increase of 3 per cent 
by 334 dealers, whose in-shipments 
amounted to 1,318,000 pounds in the ag- 
gregate last spring. Comparing in-ship- 
ments this spring with last spring, 97 
dealers indicated that they would be 
larger, 82 that they would be smaller, 
and 155 that they would be the same for 


| the two years. 


A decrease of about 8 per cent was in- 
dicated in the reports of 531 retail deal- 
ers, who shipped in about 1,882,000 
pounds of soybeans last spring. Of the 
dealers reporting, 138 indicated larger 
in-shipments, 159 smaller, and 234 that 
their in-shipments would be the same 
as last year. 

Retail dealers numbering 753, indicat- 
ing that their in-shipments of seed corn 
would be about 15 per cent smaller than 
a year ago, when 102,500 bushels were 


shipped in by them. More seed corn than | 
last year was expected to be shipped in | 


by 222 dealers, while less was indicated 
by 235 and the same as last year by 
296 dealers. ° 


Suez Canal Traffic 
Sets New Records 


Number of Ships, Tonnage, 
and Tolls Reach High- 
est Marks. 











All previous records for traffic pass- 
ing through the Suez Canal were broken 
last year, according to a report from 
Consul John L. Bouchal, Port Said, 
Egypt, made public by the Department 
of Commerce on March 23. The state- 
ment in full text follows: 

Ships passing through the canal broke 
records in number, net tonnage, cargo 
tonnage, and toll receipts. Their. number 
last year was 5,544, or 171 more than the 
previous record in 1925; their net ton- 
nage totaled 28,965,000, or 2,203,000 tons 
higher; their cargo tonnage amounted to 


. 29,524,000, or 2,946,000 tons more, and 


their toll receipts were valued at 208,- 
650,000 gold francs, or about 15,000,- 
000 francs or $3,000,000 higher than ever 


| before, 


American shipping, however, showed a 
decline from the previous two years; in 
1927 their number was 112 compared 
with 116 the previous year and 132 the 
year before that and their net tonnage 
was 682,344 tons compared with 709,- 
666 tons the year previous and 811,803 
tons the year before that. 

Ships cleared from Port Said for 
United States and Philippine ports num- 
bered 455, of which 89 were American, 
231 British, 81 German, 30 Dutch, 13 
Japanese, five Norwegian, three Span- 
ish, and one each Greek, Danish, and 
Italian. In addition, 21 American ships 
cleared for foreign ports, bringing the 
total number of clearances from Port 
Said to 476. 

The average net tonnage of ships has 
increased from 3,774 tons in 1912 to 3,940 
tons in 1914, to 4,902 tons in 1924, to 5,- 
015 tons in 1925, 5,283 tons in 1926, but 
dropped to 5,225 tons in 1927. The aver- 


age daily transits numbered 15.19 (13.64 } 


in 1926), and the average daily tolls 
reached 571,648 gold francs (511,380 in 
1926). 





| Standards Continued 


For Paving Bricks 


Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dations Are Reaffirmed 





G. F. Schlesinger, Director of Street 
Highway, Columbus, Ohio, was elected 
chairman of the standing Committee for 
Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 
1, Paving Brick, at the annual meeting 
held in the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D, C., according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Department on 
\March 283, He succeeded E. J. Mehren, 
Vice President of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, who tendered his resig- 
nation as chairman and member of the 
committee. E. E, Duff, Secretary of the 
National Pacing Brick Manufacturers 
Association, also tendered his resigna- 
tion as a member of the committee. 

The conference also reaffirmed with- 
out change the existing simplified prac- 
tice recommendation on paving brick for 


; another year. This recommendation, 
| which eliminated 93 per cent of the 


varieties of the commodity, was origin- 
ally promulgated in 1921. The commit- 
tee reported that the average of ad- 
herence to the recommendation was 79.6 
per cent for the year 1927. 

Those attending the conference were: 
E. L. Beller, National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago; R. 
Keith Compton, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Richmond, Va.; T. R. 
Lawson, American Society of Municipal 
Improvements, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. E. Mc- 
Cullough, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.; O. W. Renkert, 
American Ceramic Society, Canton, Ohio; 
G. F. Schlesinger, American Association 
of State Highway Officials, Columbus, 
Ohio; F. L. Manning, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
and H. R. Colwell of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, , 
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The Mayflower, 
Washington’s Finest Hotel. 
Connecticut Avenue at L Street. 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal. 
Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


The Grace Dodge Hotel, 


A Distinctive Hotel 
For Men and Women. 


Union Station Plaza, near Capitol. 


Underwood & Underwood, 
Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenuc. 


Southern Brothers, 


Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants. 
1333 F St. N. W. 


Mt. Vernon Electric Railway, 
Fastest Direct Service to Mt. Vernon. 
Terminal, Twelfth and Penn. Ave. 





Smith’s Transfer & Storage Co., 
Moving, Packing, Shipping. 
1313 You St. N. W. 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


Alexandria 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Invites Industry. 
302 Albee Building, Washington. 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington’s Ideal Suburb. 

700 Southern Building. 








Northern Virginia Bureau, 
Promoting Northern Virginia. 
Albee Building. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. 








Gude Brothers, 


1210 F Street. 


W. C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 


1485 K Street N. W. 


The Tolman Laundry, 
The Capital City’s Modern Laundry. 
6th and c Sts. N. W. 
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THE STORY of 
W ASHINGTON 


On the opposite page there appears one of a 
series of articles describing the City of Wash- 
These public-spirited citizens, firms 
and institutions have made possible this series: 





f The Willard, 
| Washington’s Leading Hotel 
{ On Historic Pennsylyania Avenue 


m + 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K Streets. 
Two Blocks from the White House. 


> > 


ee 


The Washington Hotel, 
In the Center of the Banking District. 
Opposite Treasury. 


ad 


j 

The Burlington Hotel, 
figh-Class Residential Hotel. 

Vermont Avenue at Thomas Circle. 


- + 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000 
Leading Bank in National Capita?. 


ee ee 
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District Lawyers & Washington 
Title Insurance Co., 


Title Insurance. 
1413 Eye Street. 


e 4 


H. L. Rust Co., 
513% Mortgages on D. C. Properitty 
| 1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


+ + 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street. 


+ + 


Harriman & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
729 Fifteenth Street N. W. 





+ > 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


725 Fifteenth Street. 


* + 


Munsey Trust Co., 
We Pay You On Your Daily Balances. 
Munsey Building. 


Service That Satisfies. 
Thirteenth and E Streets. 


++ 

National Engraving Co., 
| + 

} 

{ 

( 


Perpetual Finance Co., 
7% First Trust Notes, 
26 Jackson Place. 


> + 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


* + 


Hedges & Middleton, 
614% First Trust Notes. 
1412 I Street N. W. 


+ + 


‘Washington Rapid Transit Co., 


‘The Sixteenth Street Coach Line.” 
| Washington’s Newest Transportation , 
| System. Coaches for Private Hire. 


4 4615 14th St. N. W. 
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HOMES OF 
HISTORY 


‘HE growth of America since 1800 is reflected in the 

historic homes of Washington — many of the original 

homes that saw the removak of the government to the new 

“Federal City” are still here, silent witnesses to the greatness 

of America and the growth of the Capital City. 
x x * 


These old homes saw the infant nation 
struggle for nationalism—for a foothold 
among the nations of the world. Here lived 
the far-sighted statesmen of that early day 
whose task it was to guide the new country 
to statehood—to steer clear of the many pit- 
falls that beset her. 
















































—Underwood & Underwood, 


OCTAGON HOUSE—TEMPORARY WHITE HOUSE IN 1814 





The historic “Six Buildings,” 2107-2117 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and the “Seven Buildings,” 1901-1913 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, furnished homes for many of the early leaders and for 
several of the government departments. The Navy Depart- 
ment’s first home in the new capital was in 2107 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Stephen Decatur, famous for his daring exploits 
against the Tripolitan pirates, once owned the “Seven Build- 
ings,” later buying as his home the house on the southwest 
corner of Jackson Place at H Street. Number 1901 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue was the home of the State Department when 
John Marshall was Secretary of State; President Madison made 
it the executive mansion in 1815-17 while the President’s 
House was being repaired. 


Famous old Octagon House, New York Avenue and Eight- 
eenth Street, was built at the same time as the Capitol and the 
President’s House by Col. John Tayloe, of Virginia, a close 
personal friend of George Washington. President and Mrs. 
Madison occupied it in 1814, immediately following the Brit- 
ish Occupation. The Treaty of Ghent, officially ending the 
War of 1812, was signed here, marking the transition of 
America from a wilderness confederacy to a nation. 

At 1728 I Street once lived Charles Goodyear, who revolu- 
tionized industry by discovering the process of vulcanizing 
rubber. At 1623 H Street George Bancroft, Secretary of the 
Navy, lived and developed in his garden the popular American 
Beauty Rose. 


In the old Blair House, just across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the State War and Navy Building, Robert EK. Lee was of- 
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Underwood & Underwood, 


THE DECATUR HOUSE 







fered the chief command of the Union 
forces at the outbreak of the Civil War— 
declining it to defend his beloved State, Virginia. 


From these old houses—and scores of others—breathes 
the spirit of America—the spirit of Washington. They have 
seen the wilderness capital grow from a straggling town of 
8,000 souls in 1814 to a world center of influence, where more 
than half a million people live. They have watched real estate 
values in Washington grow until the total assessment is now 
more than $1,000,000,000.00. They have seen America’s rise 


to international leadership in commerce and industry. 

They have seen Washington in war and peace—in the 
hands of the enemy, and again driving the enemy from her 
very doors, . , 





—Underwood & Underwooa, 


THE DOLLY AoE HOUSE—NOW ENLARGED AS THE HOME 


F THE COSMOS CLUB 








They saw the northern disapproval of Washington as the 
Capital City fade before the coming of the telegraph and the 
railroad. They have seen Washington become one of the great 
railroad centers of the nation; they have seen Washington be- 
come the news center of America with a vast network of tele- 
graph lines carrying dispatches to every corner of the country; 
they have witnessed the growth of Washington in beauty and 
commerce—reflecting in itself the upward swing of America 
in the last 100 years. 


This is the twenty-eighth of a series of 52 weekly-messages from the City of Washington 
to the people of the United States. Their publication is made possible by the cooperative 
civic effort of a number of Washington’s leading business men and institutions, whose 
names appear on the opposite page of this newspaper. These business leaders believe 
that the Story of Washington is worthy of your most careful consideration. 

Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and advantages will receive prompt 
and authoritative replies. Address The U. S. Community Advancement Corporation, 
P. O. Box 3691, Washington, D. C. 












SO GROWS WASHINGTON 
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Railroads 





Mid-Continent Rat 
On Gasoline and Oil 
Held to Be Too High 


Unsatisfactory Earnings of 
Certain Interested Rail- 
roads Fermed No Justi- 
fication for Tariffs. 


Freight rates on gasoline and other 
petroleum products from the mid-con- 
tinent field to points in South Dakota, 


North Dakota, and northwestern Min- 
sem and from Whiting, Ind., Casper 
and Osage, Wyo., and Miles City, Lewis- 
ton and Great Falls, Mont., to points in 
South Dakota, were found unreasonable 
and in certain cases unduly prejudicial 
im a second supplemental report made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on March 28 in the case entitled 
Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, No, 15584 
and related cases, on the Commission’s 
docket. Scales of reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates are prescribed for the 
future. 

In the original report in this case the 
Commission reserved for further consid- 
eration, with other ending cases, the 
matter of rates on petroleum and pe- 
troleum products from the territory of 
origin to northern Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota and northwestern 
Minnesota, and the present report per- 
tains to rates in that territory and em- 
braces the related cases. 


Earnings Unsatisfactory. 


The report, by Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy, says that the attention of the 
Commission was directed by defendants 








to the unsatisfactory earnings of cer- | 


tain of the interested lines, such as the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
and the Chicago & Northwestern. “We 
are fully mindful,” he says, “of the reve- 
nue needs of these various carriers, but, 
as we have frequently said, lack of ade- 
quate revenue from operations as a whole 
affords no justification for unlawful 
rates on individual commodities.” A 
preliminary statement of the case and 
the full text of the findings are as fol- 
lows: 

Complainants in Nos. 16309 and 17304 
are distributors of petroleum products. 
In No, 16309 it is alleged that the rates 
on petroleum and its products from 
Points in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Montana, and Wyoming to destinations 
in South Dakota are unjust and unrea- 
sonable, and unduly prejudicial as com- 
pared with relatively lower rates from 
the same points of origin to destinations 
in Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska, and 
in South Dakota on the line of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (now Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific) 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to and including 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. We are asked to 


Prescribe reasonable and nonprejudicial | 


rates for the future. 


Complainant Supported. 

The Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers of the State of South Dakota, the 
chambers of commerce of Mitchell and 
Yankton, S. Dak., the traffic bureaus 
of the chambers of commerce of Sioux 
City and Sioux Falls, and the White 
Eagle Oil & Refining Company inter- 
vened. With the exception of the 
Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, interveners actively 
support the contentions of complainant. 
The Sioux City intervener is not op- 
posed to a readjustment of rates to 
South Dakota but wants left undis- 
turbed the existing relationship of Sioux 
City to Omaha, Nebr., Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Twin Cities, Minn. The White 
Eagle Oil & Refining Company is par- 
icularly interested in origin relation- 
ships and requests that those prescribed 
in our original report herein be adopted 
in fixing rates to the territory covered 
by this complaint. 

In No. 17304 it is alleged that the 
rates on petroleum and its products 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri to designated destinations in 
North Dakota, and in Minnesota north 
and west of the line of the Great 
Northern from Duluth, Minn., to Pipe- 
stone, Minn., herein designated north- 
western Minnesota, are 


Ce 


Cancellation of Commodity Rates in Central 





nm 








Illinois and Western Groups Allowed in Part 





Proposed Schedules Justified on Iron and Steel Articles, 


Cheese, Trees and Shrubbery, Fruits and Vegetables. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that changes proposed by the 
railroads in freight rates in and between 
Central Illinois and Western Trunk Line 
territories by the cancellation of all less- 
than-carload commodity rates and of cer- 
tain carload comniodity rates are justified 
only in part. 

This decision was made in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2821 and 
related cases. 

That portion of the decision dealing 
with schedules which propose the can- 
cellation of certain exception ratings and 
specific commodity rates on particular 
articles, moving in less-than-carload lots, 
where vigorous protests were made, fol- 
lows in full text: 


Schedules on Smoking-Pipe 
Materials Not Justified 


Smoking-pipe. Materials, L. C. L.: Pro- 
testants are makers of smoking pipes 
from corncobs and hickory wood and are 
located in central Missouri south of the 
Missouri River. Their business requires 
the shipment inbound of many less-than- 
carload lots of articles used in the manu- 
facture or assembly of the cheap pipes. 
Apparently their inbound less-than-car- 
load shipments aggregate more than 
420,000 pounds per year; the outbound 
less-than-carload movement of finished 
smoking pipes from one protestant is ap- 


| proximately five times the inbound move- 


ment of parts and materials received by 
it; and it would seem that the volume 
of their traffic is fairly large. 

Protestants are located at Boonville on 
the Missouri Pacific and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, 
Missouri Pacific, and at Union and 
Owensville on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. Apparently the Missouri Pa- 
cific is the only one of these carriers 
which has proposed any change by the 
suspended schedules. 

They would, therefore. disrupt the 
rate relationships under which the indus- 
try has developed at these points. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific stated 
that its rates would be “dealt with” 
under the Consolidated Southwestern 
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at Washington on .the | 


Cases, supra, but that decision did not in- | 


clude the rates from or to any of the 
points under consideration. Upon this 
record we find that the proposed sched- 
ules have not been justified as to smok- 
ing-pipe materials. 


Changes in Rates 


On Leather Disallowed 
Leather, L. C. L.: The difficulties en- 


| countered by respondents in making the 


unreasonable. | 


Reparation and reasonable rates for the | 


future are prayed for. 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
North Dakota and the White Eagle Oil 
& Refining Company intervened in sup- 
port of the complaint. 
reparation. 

Exceptions were filed by complainants 
and defendants to the reports of the ex- 
aminers in Nos. 16309 and 17304 and 
the cases were argued orally. 

Findings Summarized. 

We find: 1. That the rates on gasoline 
and other petroleum products taking the 
same rates from Group 3, as that group 
is defined in our original report herein, 
to points in : 
kota, and that part of Minnesota covered 
by these proceedings, are and for the fu- 
ture will be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed 
the respective rates‘set forth in Ap- 
pendixes A and C under the heading 
“Rate prescribed.” 

2. That rates on gasoline and other pe- 
troleum products taking the same rates 
from Casper and Osage, Wyo., to points 
in central and western South Dakota are 


and for the future will be unreasonable | 


and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed 50 cents to Redfield, 
Huron, and Mitchell, 45 cents to Pierre 
and Chamberlain, 36 cents to Rapid City, 
and 40 cents to Belle Fourche. 

3. That rates on gasoline and other 
petroleum products taking the same rates 
from Montana to points on the Chicago, 
Mailwaukee & St. Paul in South Dakota 


are and for the future will be unreason- | 


able to the extent that they exceed (a) 
from Montana to points on the Chicago, 
to Lemmon, 60 cents to Mobridge, and 65 
cents to Aberdeen and (b) from Miles 
City 35 to Lemmon, 40 cents to Mobridge, 
45 cents to Aberdeen, and 50 cents to 
points east of Aberdeen. 


Rates to Dakota Points. 


4. That rates on gasoline and other ! 


petroleum products taking the same 
rates from Whiting, Ind., to South Da- 
kota points are and for the future will 
be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceed the rates 
set forth in Appendix B under the head- 
ing “Rate prescribed.” 

5, That rates on gasoline and other 
yorsioun products taking the same rates 
rom points in the other origin groups 
in the midcontinental field, - those 


as 


groups were defined in our original re- 


The Board of | 


proposed changes are indicated by the 
incomplete treatment of leather, shoe 
findings and the like. The proposed can- 
cellation of exceptions to the classifica- 
tion and of specific commodity rates are 
only partial in character and would re- 
sult in discrimination. Fond du Lac, 
Wis. is served by three carriers, only 
two of which propose to cancel the pres- 
ent commodity rates from the place to 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

These rates are used by a manufac- 
turer of leather located at Fond du Lac, 
on local movements, and as_proportions 
of through rates to points beyond Chi- 
cago where there are no joint rates. 
They should not be canceled while the 
respondents maintain commodity rates 
and exceptions to the classification on 
boots and shoes, leather, and shoe find- 
ings, in less than carloads, between other 
points. We find that the proposed sched- 
ules canceling the commodity rates on 
leather, in less than carloads, have not 
been justified here: 


Classification of Crackers 
Biscuits and Bakery Goods 
Crackers, Biscuits, Bakery Goods, L. 
. L.: In western trunk-line territory, 
by exceptions to the classification, these 
articles when shipped in all usual con- 
tainers now move on third-class rates, 
although the classification rating are first 
and second class depending upon the 
package, except that third class applies 
on shipments in wheeled carriers and in 
barrels or boxes. The proposed sched- 
ules would cancel these exceptions, leav- 
ing only class rates applicable within 
that part of this territory above de- 


' scribed. West of the Missouri River, as 


The latter seeks | 


South Dakota, North Da- | 





stated, no change is proposed. 
Protestants show very clearly that the 
| territory between the Rocky Mountains 
| and the Missouri River, and to a lesser 
' extent the territory between that river 
and Chicago, is a region where less-than- 


port herein, to South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, and northwestern Minnesota are 
and for the future will be unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
the differences between the rates from 
points in sueh groups and rates herein 
prescribed from Group 3 depart from the 
| differentials prescribed to Sioux Falls 

and St. Paul in our original report here- 
| in, and set forth in Appendix 5 to that 
report. 

6. That rates on fuel 6i] and other low- 
| grade petroleum products from and to 
the various points covered by our find- 
| ings.are and for the future will be un- 

reasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed 80 per cent of the rates herein 
prescribed on gasoline, 

The rates and bases of rates found un- 
reasonable herein are to representative 
destinations. Defendants should adjust 
rates to other desinations, including 

| destinations in northern Nebraska, in 

preper relationship thereto having due 

| regard for differences in distances. 
Reparation Is Denied. 

Complainants in No. 17304 ask for 
reparation on shipments to North Da- 
kota and Minnesota. Complainants in 
No. 16309 do not ask reparation, but 
there are other complaints pending in 
which reparation is sought on ship- 
ments from the mid-continent field to 
| South Dakota. The reductions which 

the carriers were directed to make to 
| Sioux City, Sioux Falls, and the Twin 


| Cities in our original report herein had 
| for their purpose the creation of a more 
| consistent and reasonable relationship of 
| rates as between these points and other 
points in western trunk-line territory 
| to which in some instances increases 
| were authorized. The reductions which 
we are requiring are of the same nature 
and are a part of the same general read- 
justment. Upon consideration of the par- 
ticular cirmcumstances here existing, and 
following our usual practice in cases of 
| this kind, reparation is denied. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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| Wisconsin, and adjacent territory. For 


j With preferences a 





earload distribution of bakery goods is 
normal. The shippers’ records indicate 
that in this western region less-than- 
carload shipments are four times greater 


in volume than shipments in carloads; 
whereas, east of Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard, the volume of carload business 
in these goods is six times that of less- 
than-carload traffic. 


These protestants have bakeries at 
many points within this region which 
compete in distribution of their products; 
they show, for example, that by reason 
of the cancellations proposed rates from 
Clinton, Iowa, to Wichita, Kans., will be 
increased 23 cents, whereas from Wichita 
to Clinton no change would be made. 
The ordinary containers in which crack- 
ers. cookies, and the like are shipped 
are adapted for shelf exhibition and are 
protected, for shipping purposes, by box- 
ing, crating, or similar coverings ap- 
proved by the carriers. 


Cancellations Justified 
On Iron and Steel Articles 


_ Protestants show that the insurance 
risk on these articles in transportation 
is very low, and that in weight per cubic 
foot and value per pound, as shipped, 
they compare favorably with articles 
transported on lower rates under the 
cereal products lists. In Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. C., M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 82 I. C. C. 188, we found that the 
classification of bakery goods in boxes 
and barrels, second class, and in cartons 
and tins in crates, first and second class, 
for interstate shipments in less than car- 
loads from points in Oregon and Wash- 
ington to points in Oregon, Washington, 
California, Idaho, and Montana, was un- 
reasonable, and that such shipments in 
les than carloads should be rated uni- 
formly and not higher than third class. 


We find that the schedules which pro- 
pose to cancel classification exceptions 
on crackers, biscuits, and bakery goods, 
in less than carloads, have not been 
justified. 

Tron and steel articles, L. C. L.: These 
articles, in less than carloads, generally 
are given a fourth-class rating in the 
official, Illinois. and western classifica- 
tions, but a few of them of greater value 
or bulk are rated as high as first class 
and others are in the several classes 
dSetween first and fourth. The official 
classification applies within central ter- 
ritory; from that territory to points in 
Illinois, including prorating points on 
the Mississippi River; and between cer- 
tain points in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and points in central territory. 

The commodity rates which respond- | 
ents propose to cancel were established | 
to favor particular movements, espe- 
cially between important commercial ' 
centers in northern Illinois, southern 








the most part these commodity rates | 


applicable to interstate traffic now ap- 
proximate the level of the fourth-class 
rates between the points of origin and 
destination. 


Apparently, there would be little 
ground for protest against these can- 
cellations, but for the fact that these 
commodity rates are now made appli- 
cable to articles rated higher than fourth 
class; and, that for movements wholly 
within Illinois territory, the present 
commodity rates are much below the 
fourth-class level. The few accompany- 
ing cancellations of commodity rates on 
these articles in central territory, proper, 
merely do away with rates which have 
fallen into disuse, restore the classifica- 
tion bases without change in rate levels, 
or cancel rate groups which do not cor. 
respond with those of the class rates, 


The proposed changes would do away 


nd_ discriminations 
testants, and we find 


| 





which now favor pro 
that Tespondents have justified the can- 
cellations proposed in so far as iron and 


steel articles, in less than carloads, are 
concerned. 


Few Commodity Rates 
In Effect on Cheese 


Cheese, L. C. L.: Cheese, in practically | 
all used containers, in less-than-carload 
lots, is rated second class in official and 
western classifications. Comparatively 
few commodity rates are now in effect, 
and these, for the most part, are only 
slightly less than the second-class rates. 
We find that the cancellations proposed 
have been justified. 


Rate Changes Allowed 
On Trees and Shrubbery 


Trees and shrubbery, L. C. L.: These 
articles under the western classification 
are variously rated from double first 
class to third class, The third-class rat- 
ing applies on dormant or citrus trees or 
shrubbery in barrels or boxes. There are 
but few commodity rates which respond- 
ents propose to cancel, and the only pro- 


test was from a nursery located at 
Louisiana, Mo. 


The present commodity rate on trees 
and shrubs from that place to St. Louis 
and East St. Louis is 20.5 cents and is 
used as a proportional rate on ship- 
ments for beyond. If this rate were 
canceled the third-class rate of 38 cents 
would apply. The distance from Louisi- 
ana to St. Louis—East St. Louis is ap- 
proximately 100 miles, the movement by 
one line is interstate, and the rate gen- 
erally applies as a part of a through 
rate on interstate shipments. 

Apparently the movement of nursery 
stock on this rate is fairly large; about 
500 cars per year, all containing less- 
than-carload shipments. The present 
rate yields 4.1 cents per ton-mile, and 
the proposed rate would yield 7.6 cents 
per ton-mile. Nurseries are numerous 
in this territory and less-than-carload 
shipments from practically all of them 
are made under the classification basis. 
We accordingly are of opinion that the 
cancellation of these isolated commodity 
rates is justified, 

To be continued in the issue of 

March 26. ‘ 
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Wabash Railroad Applies 


To Issue Mortgage Bonds 











The Wabash Railway has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $17,867,000 of 
refunding and general mortgage 414 
per cent gold bonds, to reimburse its 
treasury for expenditures, and to sell 
them to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 93 and 
interest, 


| 
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N ew Mail Facilities 


For Business Users 
Advocated in Report 





Explanation of Committee 
Bill to Revise Postal Rates 
Is Filed in House; Less 
Revenue Estimated. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
postal cards and letter mail, it is un- 
doubtedly true that much of it was lost 
from the mails entirely, 


One Cent Rate on Post Cards. 

The bill now before the House (H. R. 
12030) restores the old rate of one cent 
each on post cards. This item passed 
the House unanimously in a separate bill 
in the last Congress, was i 
in the postal rate bill returned by the 
Senate, and was agreed upon by the con- 
ferees of both the House and the Senate. 


Business reply cards and envelopes are | 


a new facility which will be of great 
advantage to the business users of the 
mails, A separate bill providgme for 
business reply cards was passed by the 


| House unanimously in the last Congress 


and agreed upon by the conferees on the 
postal rate bill. The present bill includes 
an additional feature, return envelopes, 
One particular reason for including the 
envelope is that a post card will not en- 
able the user to make a remittance, 
whereas an envelope will. 


The purpose of the proposed business 
reply cards and envelopes is to meet a 
demand from advertisers for a method 
by which they can encourage replies to 
advertising matter without the necessity 
of inclosing with the advertising matter 
Government postal cards or stamped post 
cards or stamped envelopes. Under the 
proposed method, post cards or envelopes 
bearing the address of the concern by 
which issued may be sent under cover to 
prospective customers, deposited by reci- 
pient in the mail, and forwarded without 
prepayment of postage to the concern 
by which issued, from whom the for- 
warding postage is to be collected. 

New Facility Provided. 

Persons to whom advertising matter 
is sent are frequently deterred from re- 
plying because they must affix postage 
or because they may not have the neces- 
sary postage on hand. It is claimed that 
that (the advertiser will gladly pay this 
postage and that a much larger percent- 
age of returns will be secured by adver- 
tisers if the prospective customers can 
be relieved of paying the postage, and 
that the adoption of such a facility will 
result in an increased use not only of 
the letter or card but also of other classes 
of mail. 

This bill provides such a postal facil- 
ity, under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Postmaster General, at 
the regular rate plus an additional 
charge of not more than 2 cents on each 
such letter or card, to be collected on 
delivery. 

The bill also provides that the post- 
master handling this new matter shall 
receive due and appropriate credit there- 
for in the matter of fixing compensation 
and allowances. It is provided that for 
the purpose of proper adjustments in 
offices of the first, second, and third 
classes, credit shall be allowed only for 
the postage collected in addition to the 
regular rate on such cards and letters de- 
livered at such offices, and that postmas- 
ters at offices of the fourth class shall 
be entitled to include in the amounts 
upon which their commissions on cancel- 
lations are based the amount of post- 
age charegable at the regular rate on 
such cards and letters mailed at their 
offices. 

This provision will increase the postal 
revenues, the sources of this increase 
being as follows: b 

(a) Increased number of replies to ad- 
vertising matter. 

(b) The additional charge of not ex- 
ceeding 2 cents each for the collection 
of postage on delivery. 

(c) The increase in output of adver- 
tising matter in the expectation of a 
greater percentage of returns. — 

(d) The proportionate increase in ‘‘fol- 
low up” in first-class matter and cata- 
logues and in shipments of merchandise 
by third and fourth class mail, together 
with incidental increases in revenues 
from money-order fees. F 

New Deficiency Postage Provision. 


The deficiency postage provision is a 
new one which passed as a separate bill 


| by the House unanimously in the last 


Congress and agreed upon by the con- 
ferees on the postal rate bill. 

Under existing law matter of the 
first class upon which one full rate of 
postage has been prepaid must be for- 
warded to its destination and the post- 
age due is collected on delivery. 

The failure of the mailer to prepay 
the postage causes additional handling 
by both clerical and carrier forces at the 
mailing and delivery points, and conse- 
quently additional expenditure and labor 
without additional revenue to the de- 
partment. In order to correct this abuse it 
is proposed that when first-class matter 
is mailed short more than one rate an 
additional charge be made of one cent 
for each ounce or fraction thereof, to 
be collected from the addressee. 

As most cases of inadvertence and in- 
correct estimate would be where the de- 
ficiency is not more than one rate, the 
receiver in such cases would not be re- 
quired to pay more than the deficient 
postage. The penalty would apply gen- 
erally only to those cases where the mat- 
ter is mailed knowingly with postage 
less than that required. 

A new provision is incorporated where- 
by library books shall receive a pref- 
erential rate of three cents for the first 
pound or fraction thereof and two cents 
for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof when addressed for local deliv- 
ery, for delivery in the first, second, or 
third zone, or within the State in which 
mailed. It is further provided that the 
rates now or hereafter prescribed for 
third or fourth class matter shall apply 
in every case where such rate is lower 
than the rate prescribed herein for books 
under this classification. 

Combine Special Handling and Delivery. 

The act of 1925 created a new service 
known as “special handling.” The act 
provided that when, in addition to the 
regular postage, there shall be affixed 
to any parcel of mail matter of the 
fourth-class postage of the value of 25 
cents with the words “special handling” 
written or printed upon the wrapper, 
such parcel shall receive the same ex- 
peditious handling, transportation, and 
delivery accorded to matter of the first 
class. This did not give the specially- 
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Lackawanna Railroad 


Declined for Fourth Quarter ot Last Year Authorized to Acquire 


Total freight revenue carried by the 
Class I railways of the United States in 
the fourth quarter of 1927 amounted to 
573,923,619 tons, or 16,831,014 carloads, 
according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s quarterly summary of 
freight commodity statistics, just made 
public. This was a decrease of 13.14 per 
cent as compared with the correspond- 
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Total for Class I Roads Was 13,14 Per Cent Smaller 
Than for Same Period of 1926- 


ing quarter of 1926. Following is the 
Commission’s comparison, by general 
groups of commodities, of the tonnage 
transported during the third quarter 
in 1927, with the corresponding 
period in 1926, also acomparison of 
the cumulative frgures for the periods 
January 1 to December 31, 1927, and 
and 1926 innumber of tons organized and 
percentage of increase or decrease: 


QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31. 


Products of agriculture 
Animals and products 
Products of mines . 
Products of forests 


All Ln C. Zs, freight «0... cc csccess 
Total 


Products of agriculture 
Animals and products 
Products of mines .. 
Products of forests pws ost nriee eee 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 

All L. C. L. freight .... 


Total 


ee eee eeee reese ee eeeesers 


Number of tons originated. 
1926 





1927. 5 Pet. 

37,505,141 36,896,767 1.65 

cece. 4,917,219 7'359,277 © *1.93 

EIN 168544,153 211,562,242 *20.33 

; 29,907,464 24,484.284 6.95 

P22) 66,809,139 70,392,190 5.09 

e 9,554,9 32 10,001,859 *4.47 

sececese $12,588,048 360,646,619 *13.34 
Total tons carried. 

1927. 1926, Pet. 

68,813,171 68,860,739  *0.07 

12,796,254 12860,604 *0.50 

302,698,212 975,325,101 ©1935 

43.426,633 47797-7717 «= #9.14 

129'889,125 138348933  *6411 

16,300,224 17,557,542 #716 

573,923,619 660,750,636 *13,14 


FOR TWELVE MONTHS. 


Number of tons oe 
1926. 


1927. ie a Pet. 
Products of agriculture -......ssscseeeeeeees 113,374,973 apy tH alt? 
Animals and productS ........cccseceseeces 26,009,178 oinssiaaa $0.90 
Products of mines Perr 714,108,110 758,0 4,498 5.80 
Products of forests ..... 2... ss:ssseeeeeeeeeeecess 99,390,522 seers $5.21 
Manufactures and miscellaneous ...6++eeeee ee eeee 291,087,161 ae erase 31.68 
Meek Ta GK. Eas TRENT occ ccc ce eaes ee 38,482,031 39,497,62 2.70 
Total ooseces 1,282,401,975 1,336,527,792 *4.05 
Total tons carried. 
1927. 1926. eect. 
91907 - 999 42 9 9 
Products of agriculture teas oat atD <a 
i 3 2 ots Re 432,255 3,824,330 0.79 
pomaden ase ; . 1,269,084,968 1,338,093,897 #5.16 
Products of forests 5 ie eae (ieee VERN EOS Ee oe 189,881,453 or ete aes 0:85 
Manufactures and miscelHlANeous ...s.+eeeeeee 560,837,333 oie eed a8 $2.54 
All L. C. L, freight .... 2. ccssssrssovencceges 65,158,084 68,296, 4.60 
NE Fo cccikadcnn aannetapeneaaaeis 2,951,073,268  — 2,452,786,401 94,15 
*Decrease. 





handled articles special delivery, but 
only such handling as is accorded to 
first-class mail matter. 7 . 

In order to popularize this service 
and to regulate the charge somewhat on 
the basis of the weight c# the article, 
the pending bill combines the two 
services, special delivery and special 
handling, and offers both facilities at 
greatly decreased rates. 

To protect those shippers who need 
special handling for their shipments, but 
are not always interested in special de- 
livery, a provision has been incorporated 
in H. R. 12030 whereby mail matter of 
the fourth class may procure special 
handling (but not special delivery) at 
the following rates: 15 cents in addi- 
tion to the regular postage for parcels 
weighing not more than 10 pounds; 25 
cents in addition to the regular postage 
for parcels weighing more than 10 
pounds. es 
It will be noted that this is a reduc- 
tion from existing rates of 10 cents 
on shipments weighing up to and includ- 
ing 10 pounds. 


Reductions in Second-Class Rates. 


The present rates of postage on sec- 
ond-class matter, which embraces about, 
29,000 newspapers and periodicals issued 
at stated intervals, are, in general, those 
prescribed in the Revenue Act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1917, which was ‘‘An act to pro- 
vide revenue to defray -war expenses, and 
for other purposes.” These rates were 
modified by the act of February 28, 1925. 

The provision in the bill is the same 
as that which was agreed to by the con- 
ferees in the last Congress. The reduc- 
tions from existing rates are as follows: 

First and second zones reduced from 
2 cents to 1.75 cents per pound, 

Third zone reduced from 3 cents 
2.5 cents per pound. 

Fourth zone reduced from 6 cents 
4 cents per pound. 

Fifth zone reduced from 6 cents 
4.75 cents per pound. 

Sixth zone reduced from 6 cents 
5.5 cents per pound. 

Seventh zone reduced from 9 cents to 
7 cents per pound. 

Eighth zone reduced from 9 cents to 
7.75 cents per pound. 

The rates proposed are the same as 
those in effect during the fiscal year 
1921. This involves a reduction in the 
postage rates only on the weight of ad- 
vertising carried in publications that are 
subject to zone rates of postage. 

No changes are proposed with respect 
to the rates on any other portions or 
subdivisions of second class mailed by 
publishers. 

The estimate of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is that the proposed rates will re- 
duce the revenue from this source ap- 
proximately $3,860,000 during the fiscal 
year 1929. 


Affects Zone Rate Publications. 


Mail matter in the second class is 
limited under the general law to publi- 
cations issued periodically and having 
bona fide subscribers, but from a rate 
standpoint there are several groupings, 
the four principal ones being the fol- 
lowing: : aye 

1. Free-in-county; that is, publications 
delivered free by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the county of publication. 

2. Religious, scientific, fraternal, etc., 
publications not conducted for private 
profit, on which a flat rate of 1% cents 
per pound applies regardless of distance 
carried or the advertising content. 

3. Other publications containing 5 per 
cent or less advertising, on which a flat 
rate of 1% cents per pound applies. 

4, All other publications which take a 
combination rate of 114 cents per pound 
on the reading matter and a zone rate 
on the advertising portion which in- 
creases with the distance. 

The reduction in rates on second class 
as proposed in H, R, 12030 affects only 
the fourth group, or zone rate publica- 
tions. 

What is commonly known as transient 
second-class mail consists of publications 
entered as second class, but mailed by 
others than the publishers or news 
agents. The rate on such matter prior to 
the act of February 28, 1925, was 1 
cent for each 4 ounces or fraction there- 
of. That act changed this rate to 2 cents 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof 
for weights not exceeding 8 ounces, and 
for weights exceeding $8 ounces the par- 
cel post zone rates are applied. 

The effect of this legislation increas- 
ing the rates on such matter was to dis- 
courage the sending of the same by mail 
in a great many cases. 
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Under the provisions of the act of 
925, which redefined third class and 
fourth class matter, all the 1 cent an 
ounce pieces in fourth class up to 4 
ounces, all pieces from 4 to 8 ounces tak- 
ing the 1-pound rate were transferred 
to third class, and a new definition as 
to the maximum weight of third class 
was provided in the act, limiting it to 8 
ounces, The new rate established by the 
act for third-class matter was 142 cents 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, 
up to and including 8 ounces, except that 
the rate of postage on boks, catalogues, 
seeds, bulbs, cuttings, roots, scions, and 
plants not exceeding 8 ounces In weight 
was 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof, 


Bulk Rates ore “Open Envelopes.” 

The increase in rates on third-class 
matter under the act of 1925 seriously 
affected the mailings of the small pieces 
generally referred to as the “open en- 
velope.” Some of these went over to 
first-class mail, paying the difference in 
rate for the added advantage of the 
service; some went. out of the mails en- 
tirely, no doubt. 

The pending bill, H. R. 12030, retains 
in part the existing rates, but grants | 
the substantial concession to users of 
third-class mail of bulk pound rates on 
separately addressed identical pieces in 
quantities ‘of mot Jess than 20 pounds 
or of not less than 200 pieces, without 
postage stamps or with precancelled 
stamps affixed. 

These pound rates are designed to 
provide direct mail advertisers 2 means 
by which the “‘open envelope” may be 
mailed for 1 cent, and at the same 
time eliminate the so-called ‘‘jump 
rates” on fractional increases In Weight. | 
The effect of this feature will be to re- | 
duce from 14% cents to 1 cent the rate | 
on pieces of ordinary third-class mat- 
ter weighing not in excess of 1 1-3 
ounces each. 

This provision was changed a number 
of times by the committee in order to 
give greater concessions to users of 
third-class mail, and in order to do so 
and to encourage postal business in this 
class of mail the committee has found 
it necessary to agree to a large esti- 
mated loss in rewenue for the year 1929, 

The Postmaster General has approved 
the provisions of this section as they 
have been revised and now stand. | 


Parcel-Post Rate Reduced. 


In fourth-class matter the parcel-post 
rate is reduced 1 cent on each parcel 
destined to poimts in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, amd eighth zones, and re- 
mains as at present in the first, second, 
and third zones. 

This provisioz2 is the same as that 
agreed upon by the conferees on postal 
rates in the Jast Congress, except that 
a specific charge for service has been 
eliminated, having been absorbed in the 
context of the bill. 

The following provision exempts par- 
cels mailed on Tural routes from what 
was formerly Known as the “service 
charge:” 

“+ * * the rate of postage on 
matter of the fourth class when mailed 
on rural routes_ shall be, for local de- 
livery and for delivery within the first, 
second, and third zones, 2 cents less 
than the rates prescribed in this section, 
and for delivery within the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth zones, 1 cent 
less than the rates prescribed in this 
section.” 


D. &R. G. W. Asks Authority 
For Delivery of Securities 
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The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the authentication and delivery of 
$17,000,000 of refunding and improy- 
ment mortgage five per cent gold bonds, 
to sell $12,000,000 of them to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co, at 93% and accrued in- 
terest, and to_ pledge and repledge 
$5,000,000 of the bonds from time to 
time to provide cash for carrying out 
an improvement progrtam. 

Of the proceeds of the sale, $8,335,- 
000 will be appropriated for the pay- 
ment of bonds of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, maturing on June 1, 
and the balance will be used in carrying 
out the improvement program, 


Line in Pennsylvania 


I. C. C. Also Approves Issue : 


Of Capital Stock to Ex- 
change for Shares of 
Montrose Road. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, ina report and order 
just made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was authorized to 
acquire and operate the Lackawanna & 
Montrose Railroad and to issue $130,500 
of capital stock in exchange for an equal 
amount of the stock of the L. & M. com- 


any. 

The full text of the report, by Division 
4, in Finance Docket No. 6616, dated 
March 13, follows: 

By Division 4, Commissioners Meyer, 
Eastman, and Woodlock: 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company, a common carrier 
by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, on November 30, 1927, 
filed an application (1) under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of that act for a 
certificate that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity require 
the acquisition and operation by it of the 
line of railroad of the Lackawanna & 
Montrose Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the Montrose Company, extending 
from Alford Junction to Montrose, a dis- 
tance of 9.93 miles, all in Susquehanna 
County, Pa., and (2) under section 20a 
of the act for authority to issue 2,610 
shares of stock of the par value of $50 
each, in exchange for an equal number 
of shares of like par value of the out- 
standing capital stock of the Montrose 
Company. 

No representations have been made by 
State authorities and no objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 


Construction Funds Advanced. 

_ The Montrose Company was organized 
in 1889 under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
and its railroad was completed for opera- 
tion in 1891. The greater portion of the 
funds for construction of the line was 
advanced by the applicant, which was 
reimbursed for its advances by the issue 
to it of capital stock of that company, 
The applicant has controlled the Mont- 
rose Company through ownership of 
capital stock for over 35 years, and now 
owns 2,608 shares of its total outstand- 
ing stock of 2,610 shares. The Montrose 
Company owns no locomotives, cars, 
shops, or shop equipment, and has no 
operating organization. 

Its railroad, which at one end connects 
at Alford Junction with the applicant’s 
main line, has no physical connection 
with any other railroad, although Mont- 
rose, which is the other terminus of the 
road, and has a population. of 1,661, is 
served also by a branch of the Lehigh 
Valley. Although the Montrose Com- 
pany is nominally independent, its line 
actually serves as a branch or feeder 
of the applicant’s system and the ap- 
plicant has operated it as a part of its 
system practically ever since it was 
built. It does not compete with any of 
the lines of the applicant and, it is 
claimed, could not be operated independ- 
ently of its system. 

In several years prior to 1900 the 
Montrose Company showed an apparent 
profit from operation, but in later years 
a series of deficits has been shown, the 
692 in 1925, $43,406 in 1926, and $38,352 
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[Continwed on Page 11, Column 1.] 





Rate Complaints | 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public March 23 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 

No. 20640, Sub 1. E. & A. Opler, Inc., 
of Chicago, v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Seeks reasonable rates and reparation 
on cocoa: refuse, dust and powder from 
Florin, Pa., to Chicago; from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Brooklyn, N. Y.; and from 
New York, N. Y., to St. Louis, Mo., and 


Chicago. 
Norwood, Calef & Co., of 





No. 20781. 
Keene, N. H., v. Boston & Maine Rail- 
road et al. Requests Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates and award repas 
ration on chair seat frames from Keene, 
N. H., to Meriden, Conn. 

No. 20782. Rock Island (IIl.), Cham- 


| ber of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. v. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Request Commission to requird 
establishment of the same ratings on 
articles of general merchandise between 
East Moline, Moline and Rock Island, 
Ill, and points in Iowa as are main- 
tained on corresponding traffic moving 
within the State of Iowa. 

No, 20783. Sunderland Brothers Co., 
of Omaha, v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
et al. Seeks reasonable rates on rough 
quarried _stone blocks from Carthage and 
ee Mo., to Omaha. Claims repara- 
ion. 

No, 20784. Wilkoff Co., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, v. Akron & Barberton Belt Rail- 
road et al. Asks Commission to require* 
establishment of reasonable joint through 
commodity rates on crop ends, fish tail 
ends and other imperfect and short pieces 
of steel from Newton Falls and Warren, 
Ohio, to Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
and Chicago, Ill, and between Youngs- 
town, Ohio, end various destinations in 
Official Classification Territory. Claims 
reparation. ’ 

Yo, 20785. Red Wing Millwork Co., 
of Red Wing, Minn., v. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad et 
al. Claims reparation of $48 car of 
doors, building woodwork and lumber 
from Red Wing to Flint, Mich. 





g 


« 


No. 20786. Winslow Griffin Co., of@ 


Watertown, S. D., v. Great Northern 
ailway et al. Claims reparation of 
$97.09 on ear of salt from Cincinnati to 
Watertown, S. D. 














She Anited States Baily 
in New York 

Tue UNitep States Dany is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk | 

of your hotel or telephone 

Longacre 4649, 
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Banking 


Federal hnthority 
Over Boulder Dam 
Project Is Defended 


"Structure Said to Be De: 
signed to Improve Naviga- 
tion and Protect Govern- 
ment Property. 


The authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment to construct the proposed Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado River is not open 
to serious question, according to Part 
VIII of the House Committee report 
on the Swing Bill (H. R. 5773), made 
on March 15. Publication of the full 
text of the report was begun in the 
United States Daily of March 17. 

The full text of Parts VIII and IX, 
concluding the report, follow: 

Part VIII. Authority of the Govern- 
ment. The authority of the United 
States to undertake this necessary con- 
struction cannot be seriously questioned. 

While the navigability of the Colorado 
River has not been judicially determined 
evidence has been presented which would 
tend toward the conclusion that the river 
is navigable as a matter of law. The 
proposed dam would improve navigation 
robably more than any other works 
“vhich could be constructed. The dam 
will so regulate the flow as to make the 
river very practicable of navigation for 
200 miles below and impound water 
above which could easily be navigated 
for more than 75 miles. The rights of 
the United States under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution to construct 
works in a navigable stream to improve 
navigation is settled beyond all possible 
question. It is also brought to the at- 
tention of the Committee that there are 
two transcontinental railroads and three 
“Federal aid” transcontinental highways 
crossing the river below the Boulder 
Dam site. These five interstate lines of 
commerce would be safeguarded against 
the possibility of destruction by floods 
on the river by the construction of the 
proposed dam. 
the Constitution refers to commerce by 
land as well as by water. ‘ 

Federal Lands Involved. 

The proposed dam will provide the 

initial facjlities for the ultimate reclama- 


4 
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lands. 
United States over which the United 
States is sovereign. With irrigation they 
may ultimately be very valuable but in 


their present desert state they have prac- | 
tically no value at all. To provide water | 


for irrigation storage as contemplated by 
the construction of the proposed dam is 


essential. The right of the United States | 


to reclaim and improve its lands has 
long since been adjudicated. 


The United States is the most con- | 


siderable property owner along the lower 
Colorado River. Great floods may make 
the reclamation of this property impos- 
sible. The United States has invested 
many millions of dollars in the Yuma 
project under the Bureau of Reclamation, 
including the Laguna Dam and 17 miles 
of main canal in California and the great 
siphon under the river to the Arizona 
@ side and a hydroelectric power plant at 
a cost of $250,000 on this main canal in 
California for the benefit of the Yuma 
project, Only a small part of this great 
investment has been yet repaid. A great 
flood would destroy these works and 
make impossible the repayment to the 
United States of the moneys invested. 
Clearly the United States is authorized 


to do such works as the Congress deems | 


necessary to protect its own property. 
Under this authority the Government has 
aready expended the sum of $2,840,000 or 
thereabouts for the: protection of the 
Yuma project from floods. This money 
was expended for levees and it is esti- 
mated that the annual maintenance of 
the same will amount to $100,000 in- 
definitely, 
Basis of Authority Cited. 


The Hon. James R. Garfield, former | 


Secretary of the Interior and special ad- 


viser to the present Secretary of the In- | 


terior, made a study of the problems in- 
@ volved during the summer of 1927 and 
in his report says: 

The right of Congress to construct the 
Proposed dam is derived from the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, its con- 
trol over navigable streams, its obligations 
to deal with international relations and in- 
terests, its powers under the reclamation 
law, and its rights as a land owner. In 
the exercise of those powers it may do 
such things as are necessary and incident 
to the exercise of those powers. 


tained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

* * © It fs urged by some that Con- 
sress is without authority to authorize ap- 
propriations for the development and sale 
of power. I am of the opinion that this 
position is not sound. Such appropriations 
would be jncidental to the main purpose of 
the construction of the dam and would 
slearly come within the general powers ot 
consress. The question is not academic 
for the yeason that the United States has 
already constructed, through the Bureau of 
Reclamation, a number of power planis 
and has sold the power for the purposes 
suggested in the present instance and no 


s 


attack upon the exercise of that power has 


been ————s 
easure Has Been Modified. 

Part IX. Form of Bill: The bill here- 
Yvith presented has been given consider- 
ation commensurate with the great proj- 
ect it authorizes. and the various pur- 
Poses its enactment will accomplish. 

at has undergone many changes and 
improvements. New ideas have been in- 
corporated. The financial plan was pre- 
ered by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

‘Tovisions to settle 
river have come largely from the official 


representatives of upper basin States. | 


Valuable suggestions have origi i 
ginated in 
Federal departments having to do with 
the development. 
The project is an intricate one. One 


phase has its effect upon another and ap- | 
Each phase ! 


erentiy unrelated 
as been carefully covered by the bill 
without impinging upon any other phase. 

Approximately one-third of the bill 
deals with the matter of interstate water 


aspect. 


rights and the Colorado River compact, | 


and approximately one-quarter of it deals 
with the financial features. As to the 
administration of the project, this has 
not been burdened with undue details. 
Necessarily, something must be left to 
responsible administrative agencies. This 
has been done and the Secretary of the 
Interior, who is charged with the duty 
of financing and managing the develop- 
ment, is given a reasonable leeway in ar- 
Ponging contracts, fixing prices, and al- 
Jocating benefits. This is illustrated in 
the optional provisions respecting power. 


The Secretary may lease the right to use | 


' 
é 


The commerce clause of | 


tion of perhaps 1,000,000 acres of public | 
These lands are property of the | 


Its right ; 
to exercise those powers has been sus-_ | 


water rights on the | 


Berne 


The Bank of France was able in 1927 
to restore “to a great extent” the 
liquidity of its assets, which circum 
stances arising from the World War 
caused them to lose, according to the 
annual report which has been presented 
to the bank stockholders, copies of which 
have been received by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


in the last year a strengthening of the 
metallic reserve, an accumulation of a 
large reserve of foreign exchange and 
a general reduction in its advances to 
the Government. These results of the 
year’s operation, it added, were of such 
a character as to permit continuation of 
the “indispensable work” of financial re- 
| covery through succeeding months, and 
the assertion was made that they were 
leading directly to normal currency con- 
ditions. 


The report declared there had been ;: 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Following is the full text of that part ; 
of the report made public by the Federal ‘ 


Reserve Board: 


The annual report of the Bank of 
France for 1927, presented to the meet- 


gives the following account of the opera- 


THE UNITED STATES 


Debits 


Bank of France Increased Metal Reserve 


And Liquidity of Its Assets in Last Year And Banking Placed 


General Reduction of Advances to Government Effected 
And Foreign Exchange Accumulated. 


accruing from their investment is placed 
to account of the amortization fund of 
our advances to the State, 
bank is satisfied to collect from these 
special operations on behalf of the pub- 


while the | 


lic welfare only such brokerage fees and | 
commissions as are necessary to reim- 


burse the bank for its expenses and 
work, 

We have also converted info gold a 
considerable part of our stock of for- 
eign exchange, partly to increase the 


metallic reserve against notes and thus | 
to prepare the way for effective con- | 


vertibility; partly to restrain foreign 
speculation and to protect the French 
market against an unregulated inflow of 
foreign capital such as might have been 
provoked by the abuse of credit facilities 
resulting from the accumulation in for- 
eign markets of our own balances. 


change resources at the disposal of the 
bank finally made it possible in April 
for the bank to regain possession of*the 


| gold pledged with the Bank of England | 
during the war as security for credits | 


tions of the bank and of the development ! 
of the economic situation during the past , 


year: 


The year 1927 marked a decisive stage | 


in the financial and monetary recon- 
struction of France. The rigorous 
maintenance of budget equilibrium, the 
confidence in the future of the franc, 
which increased day by day both at home 
and abroad, and the patient and unre- 
mitting purpose of the public authorities 


have furthered throughout the year the | 


| 
| 
| 
| ing of stockholders on January 26, 1928, 
| 


energetic effort toward reconstruction, 
of which the first encouraging results 
were noted in our last annual report. 
As a matter of duty, we devoted all 
the activities and all the resources of 


task of national restoration—in complete | 


independence of, but also in close and 
constant cooperation with, the Govern- 
ment. 


Intervened on Market 
To Stabilize Franc 

As we explained to you last year, the 
law of August 7, 1926, gave the bank a 
special supplementary margin of note is- 
; sue in order to allow the bank, in the in- 
| terests of monetary stability, to pur- 


| chase gold and foreign exchange on the | 
market. By virute of this legal authori- | 


zation, from the end of 1926 we inter- 
vened directly on the exchange market 
in order to secure the stability of the 


| economy. This work of supervision and 
intervention has been carried on since 


| tation, and the fluctuations in the value 
of the franc have been kept during the 
entire year within the narrow limits of 
the purchasing and selling prices es- 
: tablished by us. 

The bank was therefore obliged to take 
| up the large and more or less continu- 
ous offers of foreign bills placed on the 
exchange markets in 1927 as a result of 
| the repatriation of French capital previ- 
ously sent abroad, of the deposits of 
foreign funds to be converted into francs, 
and of the credit balance of our for- 
eign trade. 


as well as the purchase of gold and sil- 
‘ver which we continued to make last 





of August 7, 1926, assured our institu- 
tion control of a very considerable con- 
tingent reserve of gold standard ex- 
change without the assistance of any 
foreign credit, and strengthened to an 
almost undreamed-of extent the cover 
against note circulation and the guar- 
anties of currency stability. : 

The greater part of this foreign ex- 
change has been invested on the lead- 
| ing foreign markets under an agreement 
| with the Treasury. Foreign bills thus 


sumes the risks of exchange resulting 
from their purchase, and the interest 


water at the dam or he may construct 
plants and sell power at the switchboard, 
as may seem best to him, to the end that 
he may meet the requirement of com- 
pletely financing the project and this 
largely through the disposition of power 
or power rights. Fundamentals are cov- 
ered. Details are appropriately left to 
be worked out by the Secretary. 


Favored by Governor. 


ing to this point in his recent report to 
the Secretary of the Interior, said: 

The general principles of the measure 
introduced in Congress and identified un- 
der the name of the Swing-Johnson bill 


embody a plan gencrally satisfactory for . 


the undertaking by the Federal Govern- 


ment of the construction of the Black or | 
Loulder Canyon project and the all-Amer- , 


ican canal. The undertaking of these con- 
‘structive projects would be of great value 

and would 

physical problems now 

Colorado River. 
| This bill should be passed because— 
First. Congress should no longer risk 
| a flood catastrophe to Imperial Valley— 
| a catastrophe which further delay only 
courts. 

Second. Reclamation possibilities in the 
lower basin should be safeguarded and 
taken care of before it is too late. Unless 
something is done, the river will be ac- 
quired for power development exclus- 
ively. Mexico is constantly building up 
added claims to its waters. 

Third. The Mexican situation must be 
met. It is not sound policy to allow a 
condition 


applying to the 


and more water from the river, and 
this at the expense of existing and future 
irrigation in the United States. 

Fourth. The Government should aid 
its people to secure their necessities in 
the way of domestic water supply, where 
it can do so, as here, without cost and 


as an incident in carrying out other | 


Federal purposes such as river regula- 
tion and reclamation. 


into a national asset. b 
Sixth. A financial scheme is presented 
by which the development will be com- 


the Federal Treasury and the general 
taxpayer. 

Seventh. It settles in large part water 
rights between States in a sensible and 
practical way, substituting interstate 
agreements for interminable litigation 
and controversy. Further delay points 
to the latter untoward results and the 
disintegration of the plan of settling 
water rights by interstate compact, 


| 
| 
| our institution to participating in the | 
! 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


franc for the benefit of the national | 


that time without interruption or hesi- | 


These great additions of foreign bills, | 


year in accordance with the same law , 


invested continue to be entirely at the ' 
| disposal of the bank. The Treasury as- | 


Again, Governor Emerson, in speak- 


afford solution of the major ' 


extended to the Bank of France for the 
benefit of the French Treasury. 


Repayment of debt to the Bank of | 
England.—You will recall that under an | 
| agreement of April 25, 1916, drawn up 
between M. Pallian, governor of the | 


Bank of France, and Lord Cunliffe, gov- 


ernor of the Bank of England, and rati- | 
| fied by a covenant of January 19, 1917, 


Se eit tee oe er ae at approximately the mint par of ex- 


francs at gold parity had been deposited 


with the Bank of England as security | 
for a credit of £72,000,000 opened with | 


that institution (the value of the pound 


| is about $4.881207). 


Recovered Possession 


| Of Deposit of Gold 


Reform of Currency 


In Effect in Estonia 


Mortgage and State Savings 
Banks Created With Aid 
Of International 
Loan. 


Operations of the currency and bank- 


ing reform legislation in Estonia since | 


it became effective last January 1 are 
discussed briefly in a statement just 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 
ing the laws under which the reform was 


| brought about, follows in full text: 


Currency and banking reform in 


Estonia, as provided for by legislation } 
enacted last year, was put into effect on | 


. 9 
The large amount of these foreign ex- | sommaty 2, Sums. 


The initial step m the financial re- 
construction of Estonia was a protocol 
drawn up by the League of Nations and 


signed ,.by the Estonian Minister of Fi- | 
nace on December 10, 1926. Pursuant to | 
| the terms of the protocol the Estonian | 
Government passed a series of laws May | 


3, 1927. These laws established a new 
currency unit with a gold content equiva- 


the sole power of note issue, and imposed | 


upon it the obligation to maintain the 
gold value of the new unit through pur- 
chase and sale of foreign gold currencies 


change. 
Foreign Loan Floated. 
It was further contemplated in the 


| protocol that the Eesti Pank should be 
relieved of its assets of long maturity | 


through the founding of a Government- 


| controlled mortgage institute, to be called 


At the beginning of last year, as a re- | 
sult of ‘some previous repayments and | 
the return of some of the deposited gold, | 
the French debt has been reduced to |} 


| £33,000,000 and our gold deposit to about 


462,800,000 francs par value. Under the 
terms of an agreement of April 12, 1923, 


! the settlement of this debt of £33,000,000 


was provided for by a series of pay- 


ments eiding November 30, 1930. As to | 


the gold, it was to be returned to the 
bank by installments 


the Bank for Long-Term Credits, which | 
should purchase such assets for cash. | 


The cash in turn was to be obtained 
through the flotation of an international 
loan under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. 
was passed on May 
fective immediately. 


9° 


3 to become ef- 
The other laws 


; dealing with currency reform were to 


beginning with | 


April 80, 1928, and likewise ending on | 


November 30, 1930. 
At the request of the Government we 
entered into conversations with the Bank 


of arranging both the complete liqui- 
; dation of the French debt in advance 


mediate return of our gold deposit. These 

conversations were carried on in a spirit 

of cordial cooperation, for which thanks 

: are due to the distinguished governor 
of the Bank of England, Mr. Montagu 
Norman. 


On April 22 the Bank of England re- 
ceived payment in the sum of £33,000,000, 
supplied partly out of foreign exchange 


belonging to the Treasury and to the | 


amount of £18,350,615 (equivalent in 
, value to the French gold) out of foreign 
exchange taken from our acquisitions 
and purchased from us by the Treasury 
for the purpose of this settlement. 
the same day we recovered possession of 
our gold deposit previously held in 
pledge. Thereafter this item on our 


of the time agreed upon and the im- | 





come into force only when £1,000,000 | 
| from the proceeds of the loan had been 


deposited with the Eesti Pank. (The 

value of the pound is about $4.881207.) 
On July 20 an international loan of 

£1,350,000, as approved by the finance 


| committee of the League of Nations, 


| of England in February for the purpose | was floated by the Estonian Government. 


The sterling portion of the loan amounted 


| to £700,000 and the dollar portion to $4,- 
The loan was dated July 1, | 
1927, to run for 40 years, with the | 


000,000. 


privilege of redemption after July 1, 
1937. Mr. Albert Janssen, the Belgian 
member of the finance committee of the 
league, was made trustee of the loan and 
responsible therefor to the League of 
Nations. The proceeds of the loan, pend- 
ing their payment to the Estonian Gov- 


| ernment, were held in the personal ac- 


count of the trustees. 
The establishment of a mortgage bank 
to be managed by the Estonian Govern- 


; ment, and the passage of its statutes in 


the sense outlined by the finance commit- 


: tee of the League, was made a prelimi- 


On ! 


balance sheet represented a freely dis- | 


posable asset. 


There is little need to emphasize to 
you the significance of a transaction 
which affords the double advantage of 
liberating the Bank of France from a 
burdensome debt, contracted on behalf of 
the French Treasury, and of restoring 
to a considerable proportion of our me- 
tallic reserve against note circulation its 
indispensable character of liquidity and 
availability. 


This transaction, nowever, leaves un- , 
changed the deposit built up by pay- | 


| ing the war to the French Treasury, and 
which is shown at gold par value as the 
item in our reserves—“Gold abroad not 
freely available.” 


Ab wndance of Funds 
| He-pful to Bank 


The abundance of funds ar? © 
—The purchases of exchange w! 
bank was obliged to make almost w ichout 
intermission throughout the year forced 
it in turn to issue equivalent amounts of 
francs, in the form either of bank notes 
or credits in current account, 

These issues created a superabundance 
! of funds on the capital market; this 
tended to improve the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, made easier the management 
and consolidation of the floating debt, and 
reacted very favorably on our balance 
sheet. The result was an increase from 
the beginning of the year in deposits at 
the Bank of France and a very decided 
reduction in the cost of short-term money, 
which enabled the treasury and the 
Caisse d’amortissement to make succes- 
sive reductions in the interest rates on 
the debt at sight or at short term, to ex- 
tend systematically the maturities, and 
even to fund a large portion of the float- 
ing debt by means of two consecutive 
conversion loans issued in April and in 
June. 

These operations have not only brought 
about a perceptible lightening of the bur- 
dens of the Treasury, but have also im- 
proved the conditions under which now 
and in the future the Government can go 
to the country for credits; they have also 


| helped to lessen the danger which might 


to continue by which that | 
country may and will go on using more | 


threaten the currency from the existence 
of too large and too volatile a floating 
debt. 

In consideration of the marked change 
which had taken place on the capital 


; market, we ourselves made parallel re- 


ductions of several points in our discount 
rate and our rate on loans on securities. 
Our discount rate, which had been re- 
duced from 71% per cent to 64 per cent 
during the last weeks of 1926, was suc- 
cessively lowered still further to 5% per 
cent on February 3, 1927, to 5 per cent 


j on April 14, and to 4 per cent on De- 
Fifth. It will convert a natural menace ios P 


cember 29 last. The latter rate is the 
lowest recorded since the war. 
The rate on advances on securities was 


» _ likewise lowered by 2% points; from 814% 
pletely prefinanced, thus fully protecting ' 


per cent to 8 per cent on February 3, to 
7 per cent on February 17, and to 6 per 
cent on April 14. As a result of the 
strength of the security market, and 


ments cf gold made to the British Treas- | 


ury as security for credits granted dur- | amounting to £350,000, was to be ap- 


nary condition to turning over the pro- : 
ceeds of the loan to the Estonian Govy- 


ernment. 
Assembly Approved Plan. 


The statutes of the mortgage bank — 


were passed by the Estonian State As- 
sembly on November 15, 1927. Under 
these statutes the mortgage bank on 
behalf of the Government was to take 
over from the Eesti Pank long-term 
credits in the amount of approximately 
2,767,000,000 estmarks. In exchange for 
these assets the Eesti Pank was to re- 
ceive from the Government £1,000,000 
out of the proceeds of the international 
loan, and in addition, for any amount 
not thus covered, a check from the Gov- 
ernment against its deposits in the Eesti 
Pank. The remainder of the loan, 


' plied to the capital of the new mortgage 


bank. 

All preliminary legislation required 
to give effect to the currency and bank- 
ing reform was passed on December 5, 


' 1927, and the first of the following Jan- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


especially of the Government rentes, we - 
, were able on September 8 to increase to 


80 per cent the amount of our advances 
against Government obligations and such 
other securities as our statutes authorize 


us to consider eligible as collateral for ! Uruguay (peso) .. 
| Colombia (MORO) nce ccevedccesiaes 


loans, 


» Brazil (milreis) 


uary was set as the date on which the 
new system would begin to function. 
In addition to the above measures, a 


| F oreign Exchange | 


New York, March 23.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Country 
Europe: . 

Austria (schilling) ..... gededec 
Belgium (belga) ....+.++- Diwan 
Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) ' 

England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) ....... 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

jreece (drachma).... 

Holland (guilder) . 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ... 

Portugal (escudo) ...... 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) ....++.+. ecccceves 
Sweden (kron:) ....eee- eateenes 
Switzerland (franc) ...... eovces 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..ssseores 


140660 
-139368 
.007228 
-929619 
-268047 
4.882425 


"006211 


-268398 
-1926386 


Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) Fs. x daetate 
Singapore (S. 8.) dollar . 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) . 


-644166 
-630892 
-664583 


-455838 
-365435 
eevee -471725 
-562500 


-000980 
-000625 
-487500 
-999062 


-972633 
120254 
-122132 
039160 
-981600 


Chile (peso) 


The Board’s statement, explain- | 








2168045 | 


-017596 
647916 | 
-498035 | 


-457250 | 
-4159166 | 
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Finance 


Volume of Business as Measured 


By Check Payments Declines for Week | 
‘: | 


Total Is Below Level of Preceding Period and of Corre- 
sponding Seven Days of 1927. 


The volume of trade during the week 
ended March 17, as seen from figures on 
check payments, was smaller than in 
either the previous week or the same 


| week of 1927, according to the weekly 


statement of the Department of Com- 
merce issued March 23. The level of 
wholesale prices rose, being higher also 
than a year ago, and prices for iron and 
steel showed no material change from 
the previous week, while prices for cot- 
ton recovered from tke preceding week 
and were higher than a year age, the 
report stated. The statement in fuil 
text follows: 

Loans and discounts of Federal re- 


; serve member banks were highei than 


in the previous week, showing consider- 
able expansion over the corresponding 
period of last year. The Federal reserve 
ration averaged lower than in either the 


of 1927. Loans to brokers and dealers 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


ago. Interest rates on call loans were 
higher than in either the previous week 
or the corresponding week of last year, 
while time-money rates, showing no 
change from those which prevailed dur- 
ing the last few weeks, were higher 
than in the corresponding period of last 
year. Business failures were less numer- 
ous than in the previous week, but 
larger than in the same period of 1927. 
The output of bituminous coal during 
the wtek ended March 10 was larger 
than in the previous week, but smaller 
than a year ago. Lumber production 
during the same week showed a decline 
from the previous year, but an increase 
over last year. The output of beehive 
coke, although slightly larger than in 
the previous week, was only about half 
as large as in the same week of a year 
earlier. Petroleum production registered 


| previous week or the corresponding week | 2 slight decline from the preceding week, 


but was considerably lower than in the 


by Federal reserve member banks of | same period of last year. 


New York City showed expansion over 
the previous week, being higher also 
than in the same week a year earlier. 
Prices of stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange reached a new high point 
during the week. Bend prices averaged 
higher than in the previous week, reach- 


; ing higher levels than prevailed a year 
lent to $0.268, gave to the Eesti Pank | 


| 


Receipts of wheat at primary markets 
were higher than in either prior com- 
parative period. Cattle receipts were 
smaller than in either the previous week 
or the same week of last year. Hog 
receipts, although smaller than in the 
previous week, were higher than a year 
ago. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


(Weeks ended Saturday 


Bituminous-coal production 


, Lumber production .. 

| Beehive-coke production , sta 
| Petroleum production (daily av.) .. 
| Freight-car loadings . 

| Bidg. cont. 37 States (daily av.) .... 


Wheat receipts ... 

Cotton receipts . 

Cattle reccipts 

Hog receipts ... 

Price No. 2 whea 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and steel composite 


| Copper, electrolytic, price . 


Fisher’s price index (126= 100) a a 


a8 : | Bank loans and discount i a 
A law authorizing this loan | ; yore ga 


Debits to individual accounts 

Interest rates, call money .. 

Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices ... eWesedee 

Interest rates, time money ... 

Federal reserve ratio 
*Revised. 


Average 1923-25=100.) 
1928. 
Mar. 
3 


1937. 
Mar. 
12 
141.4 
92.3 
79.6 
118.1 
104.9 
117.3 
61.8 


Feb. 


1 
= 
Pp 
be] 


Mar, 
10 

106.9 
99.1 
40.8 

113.1 


Mar. 
19 
136.5 


ac 
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State Savings Bank, with branches 
throughout Estonia, was created to open 
on the same date as the new Eesti Pank, 
and the Bank for Long-Term Credits. 
The creation of the State Savings Bank 
was made necessary by the statutory 
provision that after January 1, 1928, the 
Eesti Pank should no longer pay interest 
on deposits, 


Bank Begins Operations. 

On January 2, 1928, the Eesti Pank, 
under article 3, section 4, of the new 
banking law, which required that on the 
date on which the provisions of the law 
should become operative the bank must 
give official notice of at least one for- 
eign gold standard currency in which 


Eesti Pank notes should be redeemable, 
published the following notification in 
the State Advertiser: 

“1. The foreign country selected under 
article 3, page 1, of the statutes, whose 
legal tender currency the Easti Pank 
shall be bound to sell or purchase in 
Tallinn, on a demand or offer to that 
effect in exchange for legal tender cur- 
rency of Estonia, for immediate delivery 
in such foreign country, and at the rates 
defined below, is England. 

“2. For the purpose herebefore men- 
tioned, the minimum buying rate of one 
pound sterling is fixed at 18 kroon and 
10 cents, and the maximum selling rate 
at 18 kroon and 34 cents.” 


t 


I 


117.9 | 


Uz S. ‘Treasury 
Statement 


March 21. 
Made Public March 23, 1928, 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts......- 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax......++. 
Miscellaneous Inter- 

nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$1,108,738.51 
40,461,837.79 


647,627.34 
4,045,728.33 
Total ordinary receipts 55,263,931.97 
Public debt receipts..... 13,004,000.00 
Balance previous day... 435,383,707.54 


. 503,651,639.51 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal.... 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ....- 


30,469.26 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund... 


295,267.03 
ivi vice retirement 
Civil service 12,734.79 


und .. 
Investment of trust funds 225,706.22 


5,308,138.44 


76,876,761.65 
Balance today.....+++++ 421,466,739.42 
Total 503,651,639.51 
The cumulative figures, with the com- 
parative analysis of receipts and expen- 
ditures for the month and for the year, 
are published each Monday. 


Extension of Time Asked 
On Notes of Reserve Banks 


The time allowed on promissory notes 
from member banks to any Federal Re- 
serve Bank would be extended from. 15 to 
90 days under the provisions of a bill 
(H. R. 12349) introduced March 23, by 
(Dem.), of 


$2,910,031.63 
2,235,390.07 
175,286.10 
13,787.40 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures seeseeee eee 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures .....- 


Representative Summers 
Dallas, Texas. 7 é 

The bill proposes to amend section 13 
of the Federal Reserve Act to read: 
“Any Federal Reserve Bank may make 
advances to its member banks on their 

romisory notes for a period not exceed- 
ing 90 days at rates to be established by 
such Federal Reserve Banks, subject to 
the review and determination of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, provided such 
promissory notes fora period note exceed- 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange or bank- 
ers’ acceptances as are eligible for re- 
discount or for purchase by Federal Re- 
serve Banks under the provisions of this 
Act, or by the deposit or pledge of bonds 
or notes of the United States.” ‘ 

The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


Tax Cut of $225,000,000 
Possible, President Thinks 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
to have a tax reduction of $289,000,000, 
although he has not as yet received the 
figures on income-tax returns due as of 
March 15. He understands that these 
figures will be available very shortly 
now, however. 


—~—. 


There Is No Substitute 
... For The United States Daily 


When the citizen of the average city can- 
not get his favorite local paper at the news- 
stand he can still get the news in one of the 
other local papers. 


If, however, YOU—one of the 30,000 in- 
fluential people in The City of Influential 
America—fail to get your copy of The 
United States Daily there is no other paper 
than can even approximately fill its place 


This letter from one of your neighbors in 
The City of Influential America—the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of a large Cleveland 
outfit tells the story: 


“The receiving post office in this city suffered a serious fire on 
Friday evening last. I have not received my copies of the U. S. 
Daily for Friday and Saturday, January 27 and 28, respectively, 
and I assume that this is because of the fire. -I consider the Daily 
of such importance to us that I do not wish to miss a single copy 
and would therefore appreciate it if you would send me copies of 
the issues for those two days. 


“Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


“Secretary and Treasurer.” 


A newspaper which is so important to its 
readers is equally important to advertisers 
—the deeper the reader interest the more 
effective the advertising. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Citizenship 
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Property Rights 


Sale of Property of Citizen Living Abroad. 


To Satisfy Co 


Service ‘Was Made 
By American Consul 


Validity of ‘Act Prescribing Pro- 
cedure Is Sustained 
By Court. 


UNITED STATES V. Harry M. BLACKMER. | 


Contempt No. 16. SUPREME COURT OF 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Subpoenas and an order issued from 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia which required the appearance 
‘as a witness of the defendant, Harry 
M. Blackmer, a citizen _of the United 


States, who was then in France. Service 


was made on the defendant by a consul | 
as provided in the | 


f the United States, Y 
‘Act of July 3, 1926, entitled “An Act 

lating to Contempts.” — . 
Rothe Court herein sustains the consti- 
tutionality of the act and holds that the 


citizen is under a duty to comply with 


the order and for failure to do so ren- | 


ders himself liable to have his property 


within the jurisdiction of the court sold | 


to satisfy a judgment of contempt. 
On submission after hearing upon mo- 


tion to vacate and set aside the order | 


of the court dated November 16, 1927, 
and all proceedings pursuant thereto. 


The full text of the decision of Justice 


Siddons follows: 


Court Asked to Vacate 
Order Against Mr. Blackmer 


On December 31, 1927, Messrs. Nathan 
L. Miller and George Gordon Battle, at- 
torneys for the respondent Harry M. 


Blackmer, “appearing specially for the 


purposes of this motion only,” moved the ! 


Court to vacate and set aside its order 
of November 16, 1927, and all proceed- 


ings pursuant thereto, on the ground that | 


the Court had not jurisdiction of Black- 


» and had not jurisdiction of this pro- | 
alg ; amount which shall be tendered to the | 


ceeding for the reasons stated in the 


motion. 
The motion gas brought forward for 
oral argument and then submitted on 


March 3, 1928, and the last of the trial ; 
briefs submitted on March 12, 1928. The 
reasons upon which the pending motion 


is based are: er 
“That said order and all proceedings 
pursuant thereto and the provisions of 
the Act of Congress of July ; 
762 (44 Stat. 835), pursuant to which 
said order was made and said proceed- 
ings had, are void because in conflict with 
the following provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” . 
And the constitutional provisions cited 
are the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Eighth 
Amendments to the Constitution. And 


then the motion proceeds to ask that ; 


the Court issue an order vacating and 
setting aside the purported 
thereof on said Blackmer 
delivery of a copy thereof to 
personally in France and by p 
lication thereof in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star pursuant to said 


by a 
him 


order, and directing the immediate re- | 
lease of said Blackmer’s property within | 


the United States heretofore levied upon 
or seized by the Marshal pursuant to 
said order. 


The motion further asked that the ; 
Court extend the date for answer in this | 
proceeding until 20 days after final de- ; 
termination of the pending motion, and } 
concludes with the following para- | 


it 
graph: 


“This motion is made upon the pro- ; 
and -: 


ceedings heretofore had herein 
upon the annexed affidavit of George Gor- 
don Battle, verified December 30, 1927. 


The motion itself is dated December | 


80, 1927, but was filed on the next day. 
Seizure of Property 
Directed by Order 


The order to which the pending motion 
is directed is in the following terms: 


“And now, November 16, 1927, upon | 


consideration of the petition heretofore 
filed by Peyton Gordon, United States 


Attorney for the District of Columbia, | 


Atlee Pomerene and Owen J. Roberts, 
Special Counsel for the 
of America, it is ordered as follows: 
“1. The said Harry M. 
court on Friday. January 6, 1928, at 
ten o’clock A. M., 
he should not be adjudged guilty of con- 
‘empt and be punished accordingly. 
“2 That the property of the said 
Harry M. Blackmer within the United 
States, of the amount and value of 
$100,000, be levied upon and seized by 
the Marshal of this Court and held to 


mer in this proceeding. 

“3. That the Marshal of this court 
is hereby directed upon making such 
levy to forward to the Consuls of the 
United States at Paris, France, at Nice, 
France, and at any other places in 
France or in any other countries where 


the said Harry M. Blackmer may be, a | 


copy of this order, with the request that 
such Consul or Consuls make service 


of the same personally upon the said: 
Harry M. Blackmer; and further that j 


the said Marshal shall cause this order 
to be published in The Washington 


Evening Star, a newspaper of general ; 


circulation in the District of Columbia 
once each week for six consecutive 
weeks, in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 6, c. 762, of the Act 
proved July 8, 1926, 44 Stat. 835.” 

In the pending criminal case, 
43324, being the 
States vs. Harry F. Sinclair and Albert 
B. Fall, there was filed, on May 


No. 


Attorney in and for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and of Atlee Pomerene and 
Owen J. Roberts, special assistants to 
the Attorney General of the 
States. 


Presence of Witnesses 
Declared to Be Vital 


The petitioners alleged that the crim- 
inal case was set for trial on Monday, 
October 17, 1927, and that the peti- 
tioners desired the attendance at the 
said trial of one James EF. O’Neil and 
H. M. Blackmer, who, the petition de- 
clared, are citizens of the United States, 
and then beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States, the petitioners being ad- 
vised that they were then, or lately had 
been, in the Republic of France; that 
the attendance of said two persons at 
the criminal trial mentioned: 

“Ts vital and important to the United 
States, because as your petitioners aver, 
they believe that the said witnesses have 
knowledge and information with regard 


8, 1926, C. | 


service | 


pub- : 


United States | 


Blackmer is | 
hereby directed to appear before this ; 


to show cause why | 


ap- | 
case of the United | 


13, ! 
1927, the petition of the United States | 


United ; 


> 


; to certain important, facts which the 
United States desires to prove in the 
said cause, and that their testimony as 
to said facts will be material in connec- 
tion with the establishment not only 
of the conspiracy charged between the 
defendants in the above captioned 
cause, but in connection with the proof 
of overt acts done by the defendants 
pursuant to said conspiracy. 


“More particularly your petitioners 
believe and therefore aver that the said 
James E. O’Neill and H. M. Blackmer 
can testify to facts concerning the per- 
sons who were in the latter part of the 
year 1921 and during the year 1922 
stockholders of the Continental Trad- 
ing Company, Ltd., a corporation, and 
with regard to the distribution by that 
corporation to its stockholders of cer- 
tain United States 344 per cent Liberty 
Loan bonds as dividends, certain 


lieve and therefore aver, were subse- 

| quently delivered by or on behalf of 
one of the defendants, Harry F. Sin- 
clair, to the other defendant, Albert B. 
Fall.” 


Petition Was Based 


Upon Act of Congress 

The petition further alleged that it 
was based upon the provisions of the 
Act of Congress, being No. 483 of the 
68th Congress, entitled “An Act relating 
to contempts,” approved July 3, 1926, 
and the petitioners therefore prayed 
! thaf the Court order that subpoenas is- 

sue in this cause, addressed to any Con- 
sul General. or Consul of the United 


States within the Republic of France, or | 


within any country in which either of 
the said witnesses might be, command- 
ing such witnesses to appear before this 
Court in Criminal Court No. 2, at the 
| City of Washington, D. C., on the 17th 
day of October, 1927. 

The petition further prayed that the 
Court, upon entering the order, fix the 


| said witnesses, respectively, for their 
necessary expenses in travelling to and 
from the City of Washington, D. C., 
where the Court sits, and the expenses 
of his attendance upon the Court, and 
they represented that five hundred (500) 
dollars would be a proper sum to be 
fixed in that behalf. 

Pursuant to that petition, the Court, 
on the same day, passed an order direct- 
ing that subpoenas issue, as prayed for 
in the petition, which subpoenas should 


be addressed to any Consul of the United | 
States in the Republic of France, or in | 


any other country where said witnesses 


may be ascertained to be, commanding | 


said witnesses to be and appear before 
: the Court in Criminal Court No. 2, on 


witnesses for his necessary expenses in 
travelling to and from Washington, D. 
C., and for his attendance at Court, at 
the sum of five hundred (500) dollars. 


Subpoena Was Personally 
Served on Mr. Blackmer 


Pursuant to that order, the subpoenas 
were issued and one of the subpoenas 
directed to the respondent Blackmer was, 
according to the return, personally served 
upon him on ‘May 27, 1927, “between 5 
p. m, and 5:15 p. m. at the usual resi- 
dence of the witness, rooms 501-502-503, 
Hotel Plaze Athenee, 25 Avenue Mon- 


taigue, Paris, France, and in the pres- | 


ence of Consul Raymond Davis and Mr. 
Henri Gadd, attorney for the witness. 
The witness declined to accept the sum 


of $500 in United States currency ten- | 


dered him for traveling expenses. The 
original copy hereof was left in the hands 
| of the witness.” 


This return is made by George Orr, | 


Consul of the United States of America 
at Paris, France. 
| date of May 27, 1927. There had been, 
however, two subpoenas issued for 
Blackmer, the first dated May 13, 1927, 
; and which contains the return 


day, the return to which was made un- 
der date of June 7, 1927, and the re- 
turn is in the following words: 

| “Summoned personally all, the 7th day 


hibiting said subpoena personally to the 

said H. M. Blackmer, reading the same 

to him, and leaving a duplicate copy 
with him at Paris, France. 

“And I further certify that pursuant 
to the order of the court I did at the 
time of said service tender to the said 
H. M. Blackmer the sum of $500 cur- 
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mer then and there refused.” 

This return was made by Raymond 
Davis, Consul of the United States at 
Paris, France. 


Return Also Made 
Of Seizure of Bonds 


It should also be stated that a copy 
of the order of the court, which is at- 
tacked by the pending motion, was also 
personally served upon the respondent 
Blackmer in Paris, France, on December 
5, 1927, and a return of the fact of serv- 
ice made to this court. There has also 
been made a return, under date of No- 
vember 19, 1927, by the Marshal in and 
for the District of Columbia, of his levy 
upon and seizing One Hundred Thousand 
| (100,000) Dollars in United States First 
Liberty Bonds, at the par value of One 
Hundred Thousand (100,000) Dollars, 
the property of the respondent Black- 
mer, and proof of publication in the 
Washington Evening Star, as required by 
said order, has also beer made. 

There is no denial, by or on behaif 
of the respondent, and it is clear that 
the requirements of the Act of Con- 
gress mentioned, in such a case as is 
herein presented, have been scrupulously 
| observed and carried out. 

The pending motion is in the nature of 

a demurrer, raising the question of the 

constitutionality of the Act of Congress, 

pursuant to which the foregoing pro- 
ceedings took place, and, stating the 
matter broadly, it presents the conten- 
i tion that Congress could not, constitu- 
tionally, clothe this Court with the 
powers exercised by it, as above stated. 
The facts which the proceedings men- 
tioned disclose, show that the respond- 
ent is a citizen of the United States, and 
was abroad, in France, when the sub- 
poenas or summonses and order men- 
tioned above, were personally served 


upon him. 
In the examination of the statute 
is well to bear 


under consideration, it 
in mind fundamental principles which 
control the relations which exist between 


a citizen of the United States and the 


of | 
which bonds, as your petitioners be- | 





the 17th of October, 1927, and fixing the | 
amount to be tendered to each of said 


The return is under | 


just | 
quoted, and another, issued on the same | 


of June, 1927, H. M. Blackmer, by ex- | 


of the United States of Amer- | 


satisfy any judgment that may be ren- | ica, which tender the said H. M. Black- 


dered against the said Harry M. Black- ; 


ntempt Judgment Is Upheld 


Defendant Had Failed 
To Obey Subpoena 


H. M. Blackmer Had Been | 


Called to Appear as 
Witness. 


Federal Government. These relations 
have to do with the duties of such a citi- 
zen to his Government, and of his rights, 
privileges and immunities. No question 
is involved in this case, under the pend- 
ing motion, of that dual citizenship that 
may exist under our form of Govern- 
ment, that of State citizenship and 
United States citizenship. 
cerned only with a citizen of the United 
States, who for several years, has been 
living abroad, and who has taken no step 
nor so conducted himself as to evidence 


| an intention to effect expatriation. 


While no case has been found that has 


attempted an enumeration of all of the | . 
} may upon proper showing order that 


duties of a citizen of the United States 
to his Government, both text writers 
and the Supreme Court have laid down 
the principle that such a citizen owes the 


| prime duty of allegiance to his Govern- 


ment. Thus we find the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Carlisle vs. 
United States, 16 Wal. 147, 154, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Field, using this 
languave: 

“By allegiance is meant the obligation 
of fidelity and obedience which the in- 
dividual owes to the Government under 
which he lives, or to his sovereign in 
return for the protection he receives. It 
may be an absolute and permanent obli- 
gation, or it may be a qualified and tem- 
porary one. The citizen or subject owes 
an absolute and permanent allegiance 
to his government or sovereign, or at 
least until, by some open and distinct 


act, he renounces it and becomes a citi- | 


zen or subject of another government or 
another sovereign.” 
Citizen Owes Allegiance 
In Return for Protection 
And at a later date, in the case of 


| Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wal., 162, 165, 


166, the Court, speaking through its then 
Chief Justice, uses this language: 


“There cannot be a nation without a | 


people. The very idea of a political 
community, such as a nation is, implies 
an association of persons for the pro- 
motion of their general welfare. Each 
one of the persons associated becomes 
a member of the nation formed by the 
association. He owes it allegiance and 
is entitled to its protection. 
and protection are, in this connection, 
reciprocal obligations. The one is a com- 
pensation for the other; allegiance for 
protection and protection for allegiance.” 


And at a much later period, in 1913, | 


the same Court, in the case of Luria v. 
United States, 231 U. S. 9, 22, speaking 


through Mr. Justice Van- Devanter, uses | 


this language: 
“Citizenship is membership in a politi- 


| eal society and implies a duty of allegi- 
| anee on the part of the member and a 
| duty of protection on the part of the 


society. These are reciprocal obligations, 
one being a compensation for the other.” 
And see the “Constitution of the 


| , me > ; ; » | 
United States,” by the late Justice Miller, ' in the United States, or so much thereof 


of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, pages 294, 295. Vaitel, “The Law 
of Nations,” 1853 edition, pages 105, 
172, 173, 174, and other text writers of 
authority. 


Allegiance Includes 
Duty of Obedience 


To the foregoing may be added the | 
language of the Supreme Court in two | 
in the first of which the | 


early cases; 
court, speaking through Chief Justice 
Marshall, uses this language: 

“It is conceded that the legislation of 


its own territory it can only affect its 
own subjects or citizens.” Rose v. 
Himely, 4 Cranch 241, 279; and in the 
second, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Story: 

“The laws of no nation can. justly ex- 
tend beyond its own territories, except 
so far as regards its own citizens. They 
can have no force to control the sov- 


ereignty or rights of any other nation, } 


within its own jurisdiction.” The Apol- 


1 lon, 9 Wheat, 362, 370. 
From the foregoing authorities, it ap- | 


pears clear that the allegiance of a citi- 


; zen of the United States, though actu- 


ally living in a foreign jurisdiction, in- 


cludes the duty of obedience to the laws | 


of the sovereignty to which the alle- 
giance is due. Indeed, without such 
obedience allegiance would be but an 
empty name. It may be that there are 
cases and occasions when, by reason of 
the absence of the citizen in a foreign 
sovereignty, his government may not be 
able to inflict upon him, the punishment, 


for instance, of imprisonment for a vio- | 


lation of one of its laws, but this is not 
due to any imperfection in the scope of 


the allegiance, but rather to the limita- | 


tions or restrictions imposed by inter- 
national law and relations. 

Under these the Government of the 
United States could not, without the 
consent of the foreign sovereignty where 
the offending citizen might be, take him 
into custody, return him to his own coun- 
try, there to proceed against him for 
his offense. 


Other Means Within 
Power of Government 

Though this may not be done, it does 
not follow that there are not other means 


within the power of the Government 
whose right to allegiance is flaunted by 


one of its citizens and obedience to its | 
laws defied by him, by which the Gov- | 


ernment may exact the allegiance duc to 
it and, measurably at least, enforce 
obedience to its just laws, by imposing 
a penalty that does not 
physical presence of the offending citizen 
within the territorial jurisdiction of his 
Government, for its execution. 


This brings us to a brief examination | 


of the Act of Congress, the constitu- 
tionality of which is challenged by the 
pending motion. It was approved July 
3, 1926, and is entitled, “An Act Relat- 
ing to Contempts.” The first section of 
the act prescribes the procedure that may 
be resorted to by a court of the United 
States where a witness 

“Being a citizen of the United States 
or domiciled therein, and such witness, 
having been personally notified by it ac- 
cording to the practice of such court, to 
appear and testify pursuant to such let- 
ters rogatory and such witness shall neg- 
lect to appear, or having appeared shall 


We are con- | 


Allegiance |! 











require the | § , 
| judged guilty of contempt and be pun- 
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decline, refuse, or neglect to answer to 


| any question which may be propounded 


to him by or under the authority of such 
court, to which he would be required to 
make answer were he being examined 


| before the court issuing such letters, the 


court out of which said letters issued 


a subpoena issue addressed to. any con- 
sul of the United States within any 


country in which such witness may be, | 


commanding such witness to appear be- 
fore the said court at a time and place 
therein designated.” 


The remaining sections of the statute 
are quoted in full: 

Sec. 2. Whenever the attendance at the 
trial of any criminal action of a witness, 
being a citizen of the United States or 
domiciled therein, who is beyond the juris- 
diction of the United States, is desired by 
the Attorney General or any assistant or 
district attorney acting under him, the 
judge of the court before which such ac- 
tion is pending, or who is to sit in the 
trial of the same, may, upon proper show- 
ing, order that a subpoena issue, addressed 
to any consul of the United States within 
any country in which such witness may 
be,*commanding such witness to appear 
before the said court at a time and place 
therein designated, 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of any consul 
of the United States within any country in 
which such witness may be at the request 


; of the clerk of the court issuing any sub- 


poena under this Act or at the request 
of the officer causing such subpoena 
be issued, to serve the same personally 
upon such witness and also to serve any 
orders to show cause, rules, judgments, or 
decrees when requested by the court or 
United States marshal, and to make a re- 
turn thereof to the court out of which the 
same issued, first tendering to the witness 
the amount of his necessary expenses in 
traveling to and from the place at which 
the court sits and his attendance thereon, 


| which amount shall be determined by the 
the sub- | 
poena and supplied to the consul making | 


judge on issuing the order for 
the service. 

Sec. 4. If the witness so served shall 
neglect or refuse to appear as in such 
subpoena directed, the court out of which 
it was issued shall, upon proof being made 
of the service and default, issue an order 
directing the witness to appear before the 
court at a time in such order designated 


to show cause why he should not be ad- | 


judged guilty of contempt and be punished 
accordingly. 

Sec. 5. Upon issuing such order the 
court may, upon the giving 6of security 
for any damages which the recusing wit- 


| ness may have suffered, should the charge 
! be dismissed (except that no security shall 
i be required of the United States), direct 


as a part of such order that the property 
of the recusing witness, at any place with- 


in value as the court may direct shall be 
levied upon and seized by the marshal of 
said court for a levy or seizure under ex- 
ecution, to be held to satisfy any judgment 
that may be rendered against such wit- 
ness in the proceeding so instituted. 

Sec. 6. The marshal, having made such 
levy, shall thereupon forward to the con- 
sul of any country where the recusing wit- 
ness may be, a copy of the order to show 
cause why such witness should not be 
adjudged guilty of contempt with the re- 
quest that said consul make service of the 


|} same personally upon the recusing wit- 


ness, and shall cause to be published such 


every country is territorial: that bevond ; order to show cause and for the sequestra- 
. . - , 


tion of the property of such witness, in 
some newspaper of general circulation in 
the district within which the court issu- 
ing such order sits, once each week for 
six consecutive weeks. 

Sec. 7. On the return day of such order 
or any later day to which the hearing 
may by the court be continued, proof shall 
be taken; and if the charge of recusancy 


} against the witness shall be sustained, the 


court shall adjudge him guilty of con- 
tempt and, notwithstanding any limitation 
upon the power of the court generally to 
punish for contempt, impose upon him a 
fine not exceeding $100,000 and direct that 
the amount thereof, with the costs of the 
proceedings, be satisfied, unless paid, by 
a sale of the property of the witness so 
seized or levied upon, such sale to be con- 
ducted upon the notice required and in the 
manner provided for sales upon execution. 

Sec. 8. Any judgment rendered pursuant 
t@® this Act upon service by publication 
only may be opened for answer within the 
time and in the manner provided in sec- 
tion 57 of the Judicial Code. 


Act Designed to Compel 
Appearance of Witnesses 


It seems clear to the court from an 
examination of this statute that its pur- 
ffose and intent is to clothe the courts 
of the United States with the power to 
compel the appearance to testify of a 
necessary and a material witness in 
either civil suits or criminal actions (in 
the latter actions if the attendance of 
the witness ‘is desired by the Attorney 
General or any assistant or district at- 
torney acting under him’’), if he be a 
citizen of the United States or domi- 
ciled therein, but who is beyond the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the United 
States, and that if such a witness fe- 
fuses to obey the subpoena or subpoenas 
of the court issued pursuant to the Act, 


; that it further provides for the insti- 


— of contempt proceedings against 
im. 

In that event the statute prescribes 
that the court issue an order directing 
the witness to appear before the court, 
at a time in such order designated, to 
show cause why he should not be ad- 


ished accordingly. (Section 4); that 
upon issuing such an order the court 
may direct, as part of such order, that 
the property of the recusing witness 
at any place within the United States, 
or so much thereof in value as the 
court may direct, shall be levied upon 
and seized by the marshal of said court 
“to be held to satisfy any judgment 
that may be rendered against such wit- 
ness in the proceeding so instituted.” 
(Section 5). ' 

The marshal having made the levy, 
shall thereupon forward to the Consul 


of any country where the recusing wit- | 


ness may be a copy of the order to show 


cause, with the request that said Consul | 


make service of same personally upon 


} such 


to. 


| not accept this contention, 
; sound, would in such case render the 
| Government supine and helpless. 
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the recusing witness, and shall cause 
to be published such order to show 
cause “and for the sequestration of the 
property of such witness, in some news- 
paper of general circulation in the dis- 
trict within which the court issuing such 
order sits, once each week for six con- 
secutive weeks.” (Section 6). 

OW the return day of such order, or 
at a later day to which the hearing may 
be continued, proof shall be taken, and 
if the charge of recusancy against the 
witness shall be sustained, the court 
shall adjudge him guilty of contempt 
and “notwithstanding any limitation 
upon the power of the court generally 
to punish for contempt, impose upon 
him a fine not exceeding $100,000 and 


| direct that the amount thereof, with the 


costs of the proceeding, be satisfied, 
unless paid, by a sale of the property 
of the witness so scized or levied upon, 
sale to be conducted upon the 
notice required and in the manner pro- 
vided for sales upon execution.” (Sec- 
tion 7). 


Personal Service 


On Witness Required 
It thus appears that knowledge of 


| every essential step prescribed by the 


statute in such a case is to be brought 
home to the witness by personal service 
upon him in the foreign sovereignty in 
which he may be, of the subpoenas and 
orders of the Court, and the witness 
has but to yield obedience to the re- 
quirements of the law in order to escape 
the consequences that may follow from 


| his disobedience, and if he renders obed- 


ience, he renders it at no expense to 
himself, and is, as it seems to the Court, 


| but performing an imperative duty of 


United States citizenship, which may be 
of vital importance to his Government. 

It is urged on the respondent’s behalf 
that pursuant to constitutional provi- 
sions, he cannot thus be coerced unless 


; within the territorial jurisdiction of his 


This Court can- 
which, if 


country and its courts. 


The 
provision of the statute for the seques- 
tration of the property of such a wit- 
ness within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States is analogous to the 
sequestration of property, not infre- 
quently made, of a party litigant who 
otherwise, by the simple expedient of 
remaining out of the territorial juris- 
diction of the Court, may defeat the pur- 
pose of a suit or action. It may be re- 


; marked that the statute also contem- 


plates a locus penitentiao for the dis- 
obedient citizen and witness. 

In the respondent’s behalf, the con- 
tentions as to the alleged unconstitu- 
tionality of this Act have been pre- 
sented with zeal and ability, but, in the 
Court’s opinion, have been fully met by 
the exhaustive and, the Court thinks, 


' conclusive answer that Government coun- 


sel have made to them. The trial briefs, 
which the respective counsel have sub- 
mitted, disclose how carefully the argu- 
ments, pro and con, which have been 
made, are based upon a very thorough 
examination of the applicable la - upon 
the subject. 

Much more could be said by the Court 
in support of the conclusion that it has 
venues and this much more should be 
said. 

In approaching a question of the al- 


: leged unconstitutionality of an Act of 


the legislature, we should bear in mind 
the language of Chief Justice Marshal 
in the case of Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 
Cranch 87, 128: 

The question, whether a law be void for 
its repugnancy to the Constitution, is, at 
all times, a question of much delicacy, 
which ought seldom, if ever, to be decided 
in the affirmative, in doubtful cases. The 
court, When impelled by duty to render 
such a judgment, would be unworthy of 
its station, could it be unmindful of the 
solemn obligations which that station im- 
poses. But it is not on slight implication 
and vague conjecture, that the legislature 
is to be pronounced to have transcended 
its powers, and its acts to be considered 
as void. The opposition between the Con- 
stitution and the law should be such that 
the judge feels a clear and strong convic- 
tion of their incompatibility with each 
other. 

And, again, we have the language of 
a prevailing opinion in the famous case 
of Ogden v. Saunders, 12 Wheat. 213, 270, 
where the Court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Washington states: 

I shall now conclude this opinion, by re- 
peating the acknowledgment which candor 
compelled me to make in its commence- 
ment, that the question which I have been 
examining is involved in difficulty and 
doubt. But if I could rest my opinion in 
favor of the constitutionality of the law 
on which the question arises, on no other 
ground than this doubt so felt and ac- 
knowledged, that alone, would, in my esti- 
mation, be a satisfactory vindication of it. 
It is but a decent respect due to the wis- 
dom, the integrity and the patriotism of 
the legislative body, by which any law is 
passed, to presume in favor of its validity, 
until its violation of the Constitution is 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt. This 
has always been the language of this 
court, When that subject has called for 
its decision; and I know that it expresses 
the honest sentiments of each and every 
member of this bench. 

And, again, the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Mr. Chief Justice Waite, in 
the Sinking-Fund Cases, 99 U. S. 700, 
718, uses this language: 

It is our duty, when required in 
regular course of judicial proceedings, to 
declare an act of Congress void if not 
within the legislative power of the United 
States; but this de@uration should never 
be made except in a clear case. Every 
possible presumption is in favor of the 
validity of a statute, and this continues 
until the contrary is shown beyond a ra- 
tional doubt. One branch of the Govern- 
ment cannot encroach on the domain of 
another without danger. The safety of 

| our institutions depends in no small de- 
gree on a strict observance of this salu- 
tary rule, \ 

And see, Briscoe v. Bank of Kentucky, 

| 8 Pet. 118, 122; Railway Company v. 


the 
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DIRECTOPLATE CORPORATION ET AL., AP- 
PELLANTS, V. HEUBNER-BLEISTEIN PAT- 
ENT CoMPANY. No. 3801. OcTOBER 
TERM, JANUARY SESSION, 1928. CirR- 
cult CourtT OF APPEALS, SEVENTH 
CIRCUIT. 


Publication of the full text of the 
“Court, rendered by Judge Alschuler, 
holding valid and infringed claims 
of Heubner for a printing process, 
in spite of the defendant’s urged 
narrow. construction based on the 
prior art, was begun in the issue of 
March 23. Appeal from the District 

Court for the Northern District of 

Illinois, Eastern Division. The opin- 

ion concludes in full text: 

The prime purpose of this predeter- 
mined movement is to separate the plate 
and negative sufficiently to change their 
relative positions without injury to plate 
or negative, and then quickly to bring 
them into contact. It may be noted that 
in this Huebner machine, unlike the 
other two we have considered, the po- 
sitioning is effected by the up-and-down 
and sidewise movement of the sensitized 
plate, whereas in his other machines, as 
in appellants’, these positioning move- 
ments are made wholly by moving the 
parts which hold the negative. 


Appellants’ means for effecting and 
holding this separation are strikingly 
different from those of appellee—and, in- 


somewhat different, in that these parts 
are horizontal, and the moving negative 
member, being above the sensitized plate, 
must not only be raised to effect this 
separation, but must be held to over- 
come gravity. 


which therefore effected the pressure 
between plate and negative; whereupon 
the rails upon which the negative frame 
is supported are mechanically raised into 
a position in which energized magnets 


ative sufficiently apart from the sensi- 
tized plate to permit freely the posi- 
tioning movements. When the sensi- 
tized plate and negative are again posi- 
tioned, the magnets are deenergized and 
the negative-holding rails thereby 
dropped, whereupon the vacuum between 
plate and negative is renewed and pres- 
sure applied. 

In view of the indicated state of the 


invention, we are of opinion that the 


titled to a range of equivalents so broad 
as to include Koppe’s very different de- 
vice for obtaining, holding, and closing 
this predetermined separation between 
these parts. 


Appellant’s Means 
Strikingly Different 


of the patents above considered as to 
preclude the conclusion of appellants’ 
infringement of them, requires some con- 
sideration. The Mertens patents—Brit- 
is (1905) and United States, No. 844162 
(1907)—though differing somewhat in 
language, are the same thing. They 
show a device for photographing images 
upon the sensitized surface of a cylindri- 
cal press roller. The exemplified device 
shows a structure in form resembling a 
lathe. The roller is revolubly mounted 
on a frame, and the movable box above 
it holds the negative, with a light over 
it in same box, for printing the image 
on the sensitized roller surface. 
box is mounted to move to and from con- 
tact with the roller, and to move length- 
wise of it, so that the parts may be 


surface of the roller. 


all practical, at. least for multi-color 
work, was sharply controverted in the 
evidence and argument. 


nor practical in the multi-color art. 


reference to “cylinders used for multi- 
color printing,” but if by this is meant 
such as may be used in continuous print- 
ing, as wall paper or calico, it would 
scarcely be applicable here. The United 
States patent makes no reference to 
multi-color printing. 

While the United States specification 
contains a statement that the invention 
may be applied to flat as well as cylindri- 
cal printing surfaces, beyond this state- 
ment itself there is no indication of the 
means whereby it might be applied— 
evidently no mean task, if judged by 
the subsequent development of the art. 


Merten Patent Did Not 
Limit Huebner Claims 


The District Court found that substan- 
tial. heavy pressure between the negative 
and the sensitized surface was an out- 
standing feature of the Huebner de- 
vices not found in Mertens. While both 
necessarily provide for contact between 
the negative and the sensitized surface, 
and neither prescribes the extent of the 
pressure required, Huebner indulges in 
some expressions which indicate his pur- 
pose of having the parts firmly pressed 
together. Mertens mentions the parts 
as fitting closely. Each doubtless con- 
templated a contact whereby the image 
would be printed on the sensitized plate. 
But exceedingly strong contact appears 
from the evidence to be highly desirable 
to insure the best results in multi-color 
work, by eliminating chance for even 
slight variance between the negative 
and the image produced on the plate. 

It is doubtful whether Mertens shows 
means whereby such a result is achieved. 
The contacting part of his light and neg- 
ative holding box is curved to correspond 
with the curvature of the sensitized 
roller, and his negative is joined to the 





Wellman, 143 U. S. 339, 345, 346; Brown 
v. Walker, 161 U. S. 591, 596; Naganab 
v. Hitchcock, 25 D. C. App. 200, 205; 
Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law, 
163, et seq.; 1 Roses Notes 396, 397, et 
seq.; and 2 Roses Notes 412, 418, et seq. 
This being the attitude of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, with what 
compelling force does it bear upon a 
trial court. If the writer of the present 
memorandum had a doubt of the consti- 
tutionality of the act in question, he 
would, under the wise rule of the Su- 
preme Court quoted above, resolve that 
doubt in favor of the constitutionality 
of this act of the Federal Congress. 
For the reasons stated above, the con- 
clusion is that the pending motion must 
be overruled. And an order to this effect 
will be settled and signed on notice, 
March 21, 1928. 


deed, their problem is in this respect | 


The separation is brought ! 
about first by release of the vacuum | 


5. Appellants’ reliance on the Mertens 
patents for such limitation of the claims | 


The | 


brought in contact at any place on the | 


Whether sueh a contrivance was at | 


The District | 
Court found it was neither intended for | 





at the end of each rail sustain the neg- | 


art at the time of the making of this | 


claims in issue of this patent are not en- | 





| 


Printing 


ee 


Validity of Heubner Patents for Process 


Of Printing Is Upheld by A ppeals Court 


Claims Are Held to Be Infringed in Spite of Contention of 
Narrow Construction Based on Prior Art. 


contacting face of the box, so that when 
the parts are brought together the neg- . 
ative will press upon the opposite sur- 
face of the roller. In flat printing a glass 
negative is employed, and this can be 
firmly pressed against a flat surface; 
but the evidence is that upon a roundeds 
glass surface negatives cannot be made, 
and so Mertens’ negative must be of 
some pliable substance, other, of course, 
than glass. It is not readily conceived 
how much a negative could be transpar- 
ently backed to sustain the very consid- 
erable pressure possible with flat sur- 
faces. Indeed, it is not likely that power 
exerted upon the box, as the Mertens 
scheme indicates, would produce uniform 
pressure in all parts of Mertens’ con- 
tacing surfaces, since the force is ap- 
plied only straight down from above, and 
is not in all parts of the negative exerted 
toward the center of the roller’s circum- 
ference, whereby uniform pressure con- 
tact might be achieved. 

Mertens shows no scheme for utilizing 
or handling a flat printing plate, which 
is a basic feature of these Huebner de- 
vices, 

There was no evidence of any prat- 
tical use of the ‘Mertens invention, save 
only as appellants show in evidence some 
quite simple multi-color work which they 


experimentally produced on an alleged @ 


illustrative Mertens machine, which ap- 
pellants procured to be built for the pur- 
pose of the litigation. Appellee sharply 
contends that the machine did not follow 
Mertens’ teachings, in that the printing 
was not on the roller shown in the pat- 
ent, but on a plate which was clamped 
to a'cylinder, a segment of which was 
removed its entire length to admit of 
the clamping, and that pressure was pro- 
vided which was much heavier than was 
possible under the machine of Mertens’ 
patent. . 

_ We are convinced that Mertens’ plac 

in the art was not such as substantially 
to narrow the claims of the three Hueb- 
ner patents which we have above dis- 
cussed. 

6. Huebner’s patent No. 1291897 is, 
what in the caption of the patent it pur- 
ports to be, for an “apparatus for posi- 
tioning-the printing plates on the plate- 
holders of photographic-printing appara- 
tus.” For exact multi-color work it is 
quite important that the negative or 


printing plate be properly positioned’ g 


upon the plate-holder; and mechanism 
whereby this is achieved has useful place 
in this art. 

Huebner’s exemplified device evidently 
has direct relation to his patented tur- 
ret printing device, described in his pat- 
ent No. 1201048, being shown for a cir- 
cular plate-holder found only in his last 
named patent. While it is so illustrated, 
it is not limited to this form, but may be 
applied to a rectangular plate-holder, 
such as appears in other of Huebner's 
photographic-printing apparatus, as well 
as in appellants’. 


Aperture Corresponds 
To Glass Negative Plate 


The patent describes, in brief, a plate- 


| holder with aperture to correspond with 


the glass negative plate, the holder rest- 
ing in predetermined position upon a 
base or table having like aperture, so 


if 


, 


9 


that a light placed below the table top’ @ 


; will shine through the plate to enable 


the operator working above to see the 
marks made upon the plate for purposes 
of registry. 

Spaced over the holder there is a re- 
movable registering frame, with slidable 
fingers thereon. Each of these fingers 
has a mark corresponding with a diame- 
ter of the holder. 

There are movable holding lugs at- 
tached to the holder on each side of the 
rectangular negative plate, for adjust- 
ment of the plate, so that the marks 


| thereon will be in register with those on 


the fingers, and when in register the 
plate, so positioned, is rigidly adjusted 
in the holder, and the holder is taken 


Re ; . | to th ‘inti x rinti 
True, the British specification makes © the printing apparatus for printing 


the plate or negative upon the sensitized 
printing plate. 

One claim only is in issue. We re- 
produce it, supplying figures to indicate 
each of its six elements. 

12. “The combination of (1) a plate, 
holder having a light opening there-' 
through and (2) a printing plate secured 
on said holder in register with said open- 
ing; (3) a support for holding said holder 
in position; (4) a registering device; 
(5) means whereby a relative movement 
may be effected between the’ registering 
device and said holder for removably 
locating said registering device adja- 
cent the face of the printing plate in 
the predetermined relation to said plate 
holder (6) and means for adjusting the 
printing plate on the holder to cause a 
part of the printing plate to register 
with said registering device whereby the 
printing plate can be adjusted accurately 
to a predetermined position on the plate 
holder.” 

Appellants’ “negative registering” de- 
vice is made under the teachings of 
United States patent to Koppe, No. 1417- 
749, May 30, 1922. This shows the neg- 
ative mounted in a rectangular metal 
frame or carrier, which is placed in pre- 
determined position upon a bed or table, 
In this table there is no opening corre- 
sponding to or in register with the en- 
tire negative, but there are openings in 
it through which movable blocks carry- 
ing register marks are visible to the op- 


, 6 


erator, who likewise works over the negs® 


ative. These blocks are attached to a 
screw with fine right and left threads, 
operated by a knob at one end of the 
screw, the turning of which will cause 
the blocks equally to approach or recede 
from each other, whereby the marks 
upon the blocks are brought into register 
with registry marks on the negative. 
There are adjustable lugs on each side 
of the plate-holder whereby, when the 
marks on the negative and the blocks 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 


WANTED by 
Trial Attorney 


Competent trial lawyer desires 
employment as trial attorney exclu- 
sively for large firm or insurance 
company. Admitted Illinois and 
Florida, Experience upwards of 20 
years in all courts in diversified 
litigations. Well educated. Pleas- 
ing personality. Courteous but 
equally capable of proper retalia- 
tion. Salary secondary at outset. 
All communications confidential and 
interview to be about April first. Ad- 
dress Box TT, The United States 
Daily. 


s 
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Mr. Rockefeller Tells Senate Committee 


Coal Conferences Should be 


Says Overproduction 
Is Greatest Problem 


Cooperation of Government, 
Industry and Miners De- 
clared to be Necessary 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
panies. Upon request of the men them- 
selves, the company reopened the mines, 
he said. The dissolution of the contract 
was permissible, he quoted from corre- 
spondence with officials of the company, 
when the workers voluntarily asked to 


return to work under a new wage that 
would meet economic conditions. This, 
he said, was a mutual consent of parties 
at interest. 

Mr. Rockefeller said he had fullest 
confidence in the officials of his com- 
pany, not having himself visited the 
scene of the operations in recent years. 
He said he spoke as an investor, but 

Q sought in no way to avoid the responsi- 
bility that attaches to his stock holding. 
ie he asked that the Consolidation Coal 

ompany’s side of the story should be 
heard from the officials of his company. 


“From the statements presented,” said | 
he, referring to reports from the offi- | 


cers, “I felt certain that the company 
had not broken the agreement.” 


Would Not Approve 
Violation of Agreement 


Senator Wheeler inquired closely into 
Mr. Rockefeller’s opinion of the con- 
tract. Mr. Rockefeller said he was not 
a lawyer and did not feel competent to 
judge this technical matter. 

Mr. Rockefeller said his position was 
clear, that he would not sanction the 
breaking of an agreement except by mu- 
tual consent. Senator Wheeler charged 
the Consolidatien Coal Company with 
drawing parties to the contract away 
from their recognized union representa- 
tives in order to bring about dissolution 
of the contract. The witness said he was 
not aware of this, but wanted the com- 
@any’s officers heard first. 

“Tf the company violated an agree- 
ment,” he said, “I can say that I don’t 
approve of it; but I can’t believe it did 
any such thing. 

“T cannot tell what was done as well 
as some of our officials here, but I can 
say, if you ask me about the matter 
of broad general principle, that I would 
not stand for anything that was not fair 
and square.” 

Mr. Townsend produced a copy of the 
contract. Mr. Rockefeller did not recog- 
nize the names of the signers. 


Mr. Rockefeller was told by Senator 
Wheeler that his company’s officials had 
declined the invitation of the Secretary 

Labor to attend a conference on th 


¢ 
Gest situation in Washington. 
e had not been told about it. 


Conference to Consider 
@verproduction Advised 


Mr. Rockefeller again told members 
of the Committee that he had not gone 
closely into the coal situation because 
coal was only one of many interests that 
had come to him from his father. He 
admitted the problem was “grave and 
urgent,” and he was asked by Senator 
— and Watson what should be 

one. 


He said 


“It seems to me,” said he, “that this | 


Senatorial Committee and the coal op- 
erators should get together and con- 
sider the fundamental problem—and that 
is overproduction. The operators would 
be the technical advisors.” 

The problem would be considered ex- 
pertly “from the bottom,” ang then the 
question of distribution would be taken 
up, such as freight rates and transpor- 
tation, he said. Then the matter of labor 
would be taken up, he proposed. 

The various steps should be taken 
separately, according to Mr. Rockefeller. 
@e proposed this order of procedure, he 
said, “in order not to confuse the fun- 
damental issue.” 

Senator Wheeler said Mr. Rockefeller 
was overlooking the use of injunctions 
against labor by the operators. Mr. 
Rockefeller said he spoke only as a lay- 
man and not as an expert in the coal 
industry and was not aware of the 
“abuses of injunction” mentioned by Mr. 

» Wheeler. 


Mr. Rockefeller Offers 
Cooperation as “Layman” 


Senator Gooding declared it was his 
Minion that it would be more desirable 
to bring labor in too, as in the case of 
the deliberations which brought about 
the Wetson-Parker bill for railroad labor 
conciliation. Senator Gooding asserted 
that labor must “bear the brunt” and 
that the miner of all laborers was 
worthy of a living wage. 

Mr. Rockefeller agreed that sympa- 
thetic understanding and cooperation 
among all the elements involved was 
desirable. “Of course, it is best for 
them all to work together.” 

Senator Watson asked him whether 
ont be willing to help solve the 
problem. Mr. Rockefcller said he would 
glady help as a layman although he 
preferred to have men who know the 
situation expertly represent him. 

“Do you believe in collective bargain- 
ing?” both Senators Couzens and 
Wheeler asked. 

“I believe in the fullest cooperation 
of labor and capital. They have a com- 
mon interest. They have nothing to 
gain except as they work together. 

“Collective bargaining is a broad term. 
In the broad sense, I decidedly believe 
in it. But there are a great many ways, 
and in each branch of industry the best 
method for that particular branch should 
be Yadopted.” 

Mr. Rockefeller paid high tribute to 
organized labor, saying its contribution 
to the life of the country has been a 
tremendous one. But it, as well as cap- 
ital. is not perfect, he said. 

Mr. Rockefeller told Senator Watson 
he could not suggest a way to meet the 
problem of overproduction, but that the 
steps he suggested were the “best 
methods of approach.” 


Believes Legislation 
Will Be Necessary 


Some legislation undoubtedly will be 
essary, said he. He did not agree 
wth the proposition that wages needed 
to be reduced in order to effect economies 
in coal operation, Reduction of over- 


| 
| 
| 


OT ES ee see sen 


head and the economies in production, he 
said, would be the desirable solution. 
Again he suggested the cooperation of 
the Government with the groups con- 
cerned by meeting them one group at a 
time. 

“That would be the most constructive 
program, to my mind,” he said. 

Senator Gooding remarked that the 
conditions the Senate subcommittee has 
seen in Pennsylvania and has_ heard 
of in West Virginia is “warfare” and is 
“destructive of the country.” The Idaho 
Senator said perhaps the problem might 
best be approached as Mr. Rockefeller 
suggests, but he felt it would be better to 
have all parties involved called in to 
help the Government in a constructive 
program. 

Mr. Townsend rose to make a state- 
ment to the effect that the union was 
gratified with the “splendid replies” of 
Mr. Rockefeller to the questions put to 
him by the Senators. He said he would 
question Mr. Rockefeller no further. 

Senator Wheeler again asked Mr. 
Rockefeller about his belief in organized 
labor. Mr. Rockefeller again said he 
had the highest regard for organized 
labor. 


R. B. Mellon Testifies 
On Holdings of Stock 


R. B. Mellon, director in the a 
e 


' 
‘ 


| 


i Coal Company, was called next. 


| testified that he and the Secretary of the | 


Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, owned 


} 
aggregate. : 
While he was chairman of the board 
from November, 1923, to January, 1925, 
Mr. Mellon said, the Pittsburgh Coal 
i tract. He was not, however, engaged 
in the operations end, he said. 
Counsel for the United Mine Workers, 
O. K. Eaton, pointed out that it was 


Company operated under a union con- ; 


| 


Separate 


Believes Legislation 


Would Be Beneficial 


Charles M. Schwab Offers Co- 
operation of Bethlehem Steel 
Committee at Hearing 


antagonistic attitude toward him at the 
outset. Their intentions to criticize ad- 
versely were disclaimed over and over 
again by all those who participated in the 
discussions, and Mr. Schwab at the end 
of his testimony expressed gratitude at 
the courteous treatment accorded him. 

2. The fact that there is a two-fifths 


oversupply of labor in the coal industry 
must not be disregarded, said Mr, 
Schwab. He recommended that this sur- 
plus of labor be encouraged to direct 
its efforts elsewhere, suggesting that 
some weathy man could do a monumental 


the excess labor from the coal fields. 


9 
Ue 


of economical operation must be per- 
mitted by the Government, Mr. Schwab 
declared. It is a great economic waste 
to the country, he said, to have 500 min- 
ing companies operating where there 


mitted by law and encouraged. 


Says Wage Level May Have 


about 25 per cent of the capital stock | Depressed Industry 
of the company, his own holdings being j 
750,000 shares, or 11 per cent of the | 


The foregoing represented Mr, 
| Schwab’s views on the solution. The de- 
: pression that has occurred in the indus- 
| try he said might possibly be due to the 
efforts of John L. Lewis to maintain 
wages as too high levels in the face of 
economic conditions. This led to an ex- 
change between My. Lewis and Mr. 
Schwab in which the former pointed out 
that he could not agree that “the lowest, 
most unfortunate wage earner in the 


while Mr. Mellon was chairman that it | West Virginia coal fields should be used 


signed the Jacksonville wage agreement. 
Mr. Mellon said a shutdown was forced 
because the company lost money after 
operating under the Jacksonville agree- 
ment for one year. The mines, he said, 
were closed down three or fourth months, 
and then were reopened under a low- 
ered scale. 


The signing of the Jacksonville scale, 


the closing of the mines, and the re- ! sonally. 


opening on an open-shop basis were all 
done with the approval of the board of 
directors as a whole, said Mr. Mellon. 

“The mines are running along peace- 
ably now, open shop,” said he, though he 
told Senator Wheeler he had not visited 
them since their reopening on a non- 
union basis. The operations are in 
charge of the present chairman, W. G. 
Warden, he said. 


Senator Wheeler inquired why he had ‘ 


not visited the coal fields. “I have per- 

fect confidence in the men who are run- 

| ning the business,” he replied. “A man 

who invests in United States Steel does 
] Not go to the steel mills for visits.” 

Mr. Mellon disclaimed knowledge of 


| the employment of E. S. McCullough to | 


| “break” the “union spirit” among the 

miners, Mr, McCullough had been men- 

; tioned in previous hearings as having 

been employed by the Pittsburgh Cham- 

er of Commerce for this purpose, and it 

was stated he drew $18,000 from the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company as salary, 


Declares He Voted 
For Open-Shop Operation 


He was asked by Mr. Eaton whether 
he had assented to violating the Jackson- 
ville wage contract. He denied it was a 
legal violation of contractual obligations, 
and he declared the question was one 
whether there should be work for the 
men or no work. He said he voted for 
open-shop operation and was satisfied 
with it. He said he had never read the 
Jacksonville contract. 


Attorney Eaton sought to obtain Mi. 
Mellon’s opinion of the validity of the 
contract. He replied he did not know 
anything about the contract. Mr. Eaton 
| repeated the questions regarding the 
contract, but Mr. Mellon’s counsel, Don 
A. Rose, interposed by calling the 
chairman’s attention to the statement by 

| Mr. Mellon that he had never read the 
contract, 


Mr. Eaton then sought to obtain Mr. 
Mellon’s attitude regarding the employ- 
ment of coal and iron police. Mr. Mellon 
replied\ they were necessary to main- 
tain order. 

The witness said he had no statement 
to make regarding the situation among 
the miners, and he left the stand without 
commenting when Senator Wheeler sug- 
gested he visit the coal fields personally. 

The Committee adjourned until Mon- 
| day, March 26, when the representative 

of Mr. Rockefeller in the operation of 
the Consolidation Coal Company, George 
i H, Anderson, will be the first to testify. 


Mutual Understanding 


Necessary, Says Mr. Schwab 


_ Repeatedly asserting that labor condi- 
tions in the United States are “happily 
prosperous,” with the exception only of 
the coal industry, Mr. Schwab told the 
Committee that he feels that mutual un- 
derstanding between employer and em- 
ploye is the real basis of the solution of 
the coal problem. 

Laws of supply and demand are un- 
changing, 
recognized in the coal industry as in any 
other industry. First disclaiming any 
first-hand knowledge of conditions in the 


Committee is investigating, or even of 
the operating conditions of the sub- 
sidiary mining properties of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, Mr. Schwab be- 
gan by outlining his general views re- 
garding relations between employer and 
employe. 

As his testimony proceeded, he went 
from a discussion of labor in the steel 
industry to general observations on what 
he said would be recognized in the coal 
industry. He promised the Committee 
his full and wholehearted cooperation in 
any effort to solve the problem and he 
agreed to join in any conference called 
for that purpose, 

These, in substance, were some of the 
observations of Mr. Schwab regarding 
the coal situation and possible remedial 
steps: 

1, The problem, he said, must be 
settled in “a natural way.” Sensational 
charges by employers and employes alike 
must be avoided, he said, and he asked 
the Committee and counsel for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as the yardstick for measuring the wages 
of the workers throughout the industry.” 
Mr. Schwab disclaimed knowledge of 
alleged degrading conditions in the min- 

; Ing communities of the Bethlehem Mines 
Corporation and the Ellsworth Collieries 
: Company, but he promised the Commit- 
; tee and counsel for the United Mine 

Workers that he would investigate per- 
Nor did he know the details 
of the Jacksonville wage agreement, but 
he said he would state unequivocally that 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation never 
has and never would be party to break- 
ing a contract. 

When Mr. Schwab first took the stand, 
he told the Committee that his position 
as chairman of the board was largely 
an honorary one in which he is used only 
in an advisory capacity on important 
{ matters. He said he had just returned 
‘ from a two months’ stay in Europe and 


| 


| 


to be questioned regarding specific facts, 
General questions of labor policy, how- 
ever, were within his purview, he said, 
_ he asked to be permitted to make 

a statement regarding his views on that 
' score. 

“Frankly,” he stated, “my ideas are 

the result of 40 years of labor manage- 

; ment during which I say boastfully I 
have never had a serious labor diffi- 
culty. My theory is that all the great 
economic questions of labor all rest on 
the old theory of supply and demand. 
The creation of any artificial condition 
with reference to labor and industry can- 
not be sound and helpful. There must 
bea true, complete and thorough under- 
; Standing directly.” 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s 
method, he said, is to have all labor 
questions debated in conference with the 
management, each 300 workers electing 
representatives who meet once a month 
or oftener with the management. If the 
conference cannot settle a question, it is 
left to arbitration, he said. In 10,000 
or more questions not once has arbitra- 
tion been necessary, he declared. The 
arbiter is the Secretary of Labor of the 
United States. 


Says Employes Are Taken 
In Company’s Confidence 


“The result is that we take the em- 
ploye completely into our confidence. 
When we meet, we give them all the 
information that we would give our 
stockholders. We have had reductions 
in wages, and when the workingmen 
understand the reasons there were no 
complaints. On the other hand, we have 
had more advances due to prosperity 
in the industry.” 


The average earnings of all employes, 
exclusive of executives, are now 63.8 
cents an hour, said Mr. Schwab. He de- 
clared he was proud of that average in 
view of the great number of unskilled 
workers in the industry. He called the 
direct contact with the men “human 
engineering.” ? 

“But we know we can’t have the heart 
of our men in the business unless they 
are part of it,’ he continued. ‘The 
most important stockholder in the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation is the 
men.” They own, he said, from one- 
fourth to one-third of all the preferred 


he said, and. they must be | stock, amounting to about $37,000,000, 


| Of this, he said, about $3,000,000 worth 


bituminous coal fields which the Senate | 


i 


is held by miners. 


The same development of employer- 
employe relations has not been possible, 
Mr. Schwab admitted, in the corpora- 
tion’s mines. It was his hope, he said, 
to bring about the same condition in the 
coal properties as in the steel industry. 
But coal has presented so many _difti- 
culties that he said “n®body would be 
happier to get out of the mining in- 
dustry than the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration.” 


Mr. Schwab then expressed the belief 
that “agitation such as this” and “‘sen- 
sational charges” would bring no help- 
ful solution to the coal industry. He 
said he himself had ‘‘never made a dol- 
lar out of Bethlehem Steel,” that he 
was not now working for money, and 
that he had no sons or heirs to whom 
to leave his fortune, so that he woulld 
speak as one who hoped to leave as 
a monument to his efforts the humani- 
zation of industry. 


The question of strikes at mines, he | 


said, will occur. They are “little things 
that will happen,” he said, but there 


United Mine Workers not to take an are no striking people among the Beth- 
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Shipping 


lehem steel workers. ’ 
“You believe in collective bargain- 


| ing?” Senator Watson asked him. 


social deed by financing an hegira of | 


Combinations of units for the sake | 


ought to be perhaps 10. The consolida- | 
tion of coal operating units must be per- | 


did not feel competent to be called upon | 


“Collective bargaiing,” the steel execu- 
tive replied, “is a bad term; it is under- 
standing with each other that I’d prefer 
to call it. Mr. Lewis there remembers 
that the greatest autocrat in industry 
was the subforeman, against whom a 
workman was afraid to complain. With 
understanding, the worker can come for- 
ward with his grievances, and the result 
is that everybody is happy.” 

Senator Gooding remarked that the 
coal and steei industries cannot be com- 
pared, but Mr. Schwab disagreed. “‘They 
ought to be exactly alike,” said Mr. 
Schwab. “So far as our mines are con- 

; cerned, that’s the way we intend to op- 
| erate them.” 


Does Not Admit Company 


| Broke Wage Agreement 
| Senator Wheeler told Mr. Schwab that 
his company was one of the first to 
abrogate the Jacksonville scale 
among those which declined to accept 
an invitation of the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, to consider the coal situ- 
ation at a conference in Washington. 

“Upon what theory would your com- 
pany violate a solemn agreement, which 
in my judgment, in the judgment of al 
of us here you were legally and morally 
bound to keep?” asked Senator Wheeler. 

“I shall never admit for a moment,” 
| said Mr. Schwab, “that our company 
broke an agreement. I do not know the 
details. I assume that when they found 
they couldn’t operate under it, they prob- 
ably shut the mines down. But I cannot 
commit myself to a situation IT don’t 
know about.” 5 

“But you were morally, if not legally 
} obliged,” Senator Wheeler continued, “to 
keep the agreement in the event they 
worked the mines.” 

“In a broad sense,” Mr. Schwab re- 
plied, “I will say that the policy of our 
company is to keep its agreements. He 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| officials of his company more competent 
' to testify regarding the details of the 
| agreement and the reasons for resump- 
tion of operation. 

i “7 can cenaaive,” said Mr. Schwab, “of 
| 500 people in a town, happy and con- 
| tented if the mines would be reopened 
in order to benefit by the demand for 
labor.”” But he asked the Committee not 
| to embarrass him by asking about the 
| actions of his subordinates who he said 
| he could not feel in any way deliberately 
broke an agreement. 

Senator Wheeler suggested that Mr. 
Schwab was not posted well enough on 
the whole situation, and he said that one 
of the reasons the Committee called him 
was to inform him as to the true state 
of affairs in his coal industry. Senator 
Gooding said he wanted Mr. Schwab to 
inform himself regarding the deplorable 
conditions at Ellsworth, Pa., concerning 
which several ministers of the gospel 
had testified before the Committee. Mr. 
Schwab said he certainly would do so, 


Expresses Willingness 


To Attend Conference 

Senator Gooding wantd to know 
whether Mr. Schwab would be willing 
to meet with the Senate Committee, the 
operators and the United Mine Workers 
at a conference to consider means for 
remedying the situation. : 

“pumas, yes,” replied Mr. 
Schwab. ‘However, I must say I shall 
not attend a meeting that in any way 
will bind me or embarrass me with 
reference to my own view on the mat- 
ter of employer relations. But you ab- 
solutely can count on me.” 

The discussion then turned to general 
economic conditions. Senator Gooding 
remarked that he could not agree that 
wages should be made subject to the 
law of supply and demand; he said he 
believed that here was not enough em- 
ployment in the country for its in- 
creasing population. Mr. Schwab dis- 
agreed, pointing out that the steel in- 
dustry is far from its saturation point. 
The United States, said he, with five 
per cent of the total population does 50 
' per cent of the world’s manufacturing; 

industry in this country is “still in its 
swaddling clothes,” he asserted. 

The average employer, Mr. Schwab 
went on, is glad to see his workers make 
money, and year by year the average 
earnings have increased until last year 
they were the highest in history. Ww ash- 
ington can help only if it will give 
capital a chance to operate its business 
most economically. The Government, 
he said, has not been successful in the 
supervision of business. 

Senator Watson asked whether Mr. 
Schwab would have the Sherman anti- 
trust law repealed in seeking a remedy 
t owhat he called “the manifest evil in 
the coal situation.” Mr. Schwab said 
this would not get to the fundamentals 
of the problem. 


Promises to Investigate 


Eviction of Miners 


Senator Couzens asked whether a 
minimum wage rather than the average 
wage was not a more important consid- 
eration in fair living for labor. He cited 
the $5 a day minimum wage of the Ford 
Motor Co. Mr. Schwab said the mini- 
mum in the steel industry was $4.50, but 
that the industry did not follow_a_mini- 
mum wage basis. When Senator Wheeler 
pointed out that wages in the coal in- 
dustry were as low as $3.50 for unskilled 
and $5.00 for skilled, Mr. Schwab agreed 
with him that this cannot be justified. 

The question of eviction of miners 
from their homes, charged at earlier 
hearings, Mr. Schwab declined to discuss, 
promising, however, that he would look 
into the subject with respect to his 
company’s properties. 

Mr. Schwab declared several times 

that the country’s labor was “happily 
prosperous” with the exception of the 
coal industry. He_ declared that any 
step that can be taken by the national 
Government to help bring about sta- 
bility of the coal industry should be 
taken as long as they were “sane and 
practical.” He declined to be drawn 
into another discussion of whether his 
company had broken the union wage 
‘ agreement and he assured the Commit- 
tee again that he would look into the 
conditions brought to his attention at 
once. 

Before he left the witness stand, Mr. 
Schwab was asked by O. K. Eaton, coun- 
sel for the United Mine Workers, 
whether it was not a fact that he had 
before promised to look into the facts, 
Mr. Schwab replied in the negative, say- 
ing the question had never been brought 
to his attention. He denied that he had 
ever discussed the coal problem with any 
Government official as to the “morals or 
facts.” 

Excerpts from the stenographie 
report of the testimony given before 
the committee on March 23 will be 
printed in the issue of March 26. 
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Prohibition 


Increase in Maximum Penalties Proposed 


To Senate for 


Prohibition Violations 


Bill Approved by Subcommittee Would Preserve Mini- 
mum Punishments Existing Under Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


posed because of law violations.” The 
proposed legislation has been the _Sub- 
ject of hearings before the subcommittee, 
with Senator Steiwer presiding, for a 
number of weeks. . 

For the Department of Justice, Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney General, advocated the passage 
of the bill as originally introduced, which 
provided for a maximum fine not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 or five years imprisonment 
or both, which increased maximum, she 
said, would “untie the hands of judges 
and permit imposition of penalties com- 
mensurate with the offenses.” 

Howard T, Jones, Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General, told the Commit- 
tee the bill is aimed at “bootleggers” 
only, having nothing to do with drug- 
gists, manufacturers nor with the indi- 

idual alcohol trade in any way. 


For the temperance organizations, Ed- | 
{ 


| 
| 


win C. Dinwiddie, legislative representa- 
tive of the International Order of Good 
Templars, the Flying Squadron Founda- ! 
tion, the Committee on Promotion of 
Temperance Legislation in Congress, and 
the Association in Support of National 
Prohibition; T. Scott McBride, and Ed- |! 
ward B. Dunford, respectively, general , 
superintendent and attorney of the Anti- | 
Saloon League of America; Clarence 


; True Wilson, general secretary of the 


suggested that the Committee call in, 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


‘ 


Methodist Board of Temperance, and 
Deets Pickett, of that Board; the Na- 
tional Woman’s Temperance Union, by 
Ella A. Boole, President, and Lenna Lowe 
Yost, Washington representative of that 
organization; the Board of Temperance 
and Social Service of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, by Eugene L. 
Crawford, Secretary, and William Sheafe | 
Chase, General Superintendent of the | 
International Reform Federation signed | 
a memorandum in support of Senate bill 
No. 2901. 

In connection with this memorandum, 
Mr. Dunford, for the Anti-Saloon League 
of America, said the signatory group fa- 
vored retaining the existing minimum 
penalties for second offenses as well as 
the retention of the present civil liabil- 
ities. It did not want those provisions 
repealed, he said, but the group felt that 
a third question, an amendment proposed 
by the druggists’ representatives, is not 
germanc to the proposed legislation, 

John B. Hammond, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, who stated that he had'charge of 
the enforcement of the liquor laws under 
the Attorney General with the State 
force, opposed the Jones bill as originally 
introduced, saying its only purpose is “to 
get rid of the minimum penalties for 
second and subsequent offenses in crimi- 
nal actions and all fixed penalties in 
civil actions,” adding that “the Jones- 
Stalker bill” should be defeated. He 
said he favored the minimum penalties. 

“T have been trying to do the best I} 
could for forty years and over,” he said 
at the hearings, “in enforcing the law, 
and then after we get maximum penalties | 
and minimum penalties as high as we 
can, another bunch turns around and 
tries to tear down the minimum pen- 
alties.” 

Commissioner Asks 


Higher Maximum Penalties 

The Commissioner of Prohibition, Dr. 
James N. Doran, favored the raising of 
the maximum penalties as an aid to 
enforcement but suggested adding the | 
word “criminal” before the word “pen- 
alty” in the bill to make it clear that 
the bill “deals with criminal penalties , 
exclusively and does not vitiate, modify 
or change our established procedure 
under the present law with respect to 
the collection of civil penalties.” _ | 

He opposed a suggested provision re- 
garding the degree of liability attaching 
to a principal for the unauthorized act 
of an agent or employe. The Chief Coun- | 
sel of the Bureau of Prohibition, James | 
J. Britt, filed data to show “the great 
lack of adequate penalties for the major | 
offenses” and said the minimum _penal- 
ties “had not proved very helpful in the 
trial of criminal cases.” ae 

The House Committee on the Judiciary | 
on March 2 favorably reported the origi- 
nal Stalker bill (H. R. 9588). (House 
Report No, 822, 70th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion). 

At the first hearing on February 9, 
Senator Jones as sponsor for the bill 
said its purpose is to provide additional, 
or more severe, penalties for violations 
of the prohibition act so far as it re- 
lates to the express provisions of the 
Constitution.” 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FE oreign Violations : | 
Of Ship Laws Charged | 


Advertisement by two foreign steam- 
ship lines offering to transport pas- 
sengers in the coastwise trade of the 
United States, in violation of United 
States laws has been brought to the 
attention of the United States Shipping 
Board by the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, the Board an- 
nounced in a statement March 23. The 
Board referred the matter to the vice 
chairman, C. C. Plummer, directing him 
to take such action as he might deem 
necessary to forestall violation of our 
coastwise laws.” The full text of the 
statement follows: 

In correspondence from the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association the at- 
tention of the Shipping Board was today 
directed to the proposal of two foreign 
steamship lines to transport passengers 
from Boston, New York, New Orleans 
and Houston to Miami for the Shriners’ 
Convention during May, in defiance of 
the coastwise laws of the United States, 
which prohibit the transportation in for- 
eign ships of passengers or freight be- 
tween ports of the United States 
whether directly or indirectly by way of 
a foreign port. : 

The proposal as outlined by the Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association is that the 
Italian ship President Wilson is adver- 
tising its intention to sail from New 
York to Miami, thence to Nassau, where 
the vessel would remain during the three 
or four days of the convention and then 
return to New York by way of Havana. 
The French line is planning to sail the 
steamship Le LaSalle from New Orleans 
to Miami, where the vessel would re- 
main during the convention and return 
to New Orleans by way of Havana. 

The Board took up the matter and re- 
ferred it to Vice Chairman Plummer, di- 
recting him to take such action as he 
might deem necessary to forestall viola- 
tions of our coastwise laws, 


Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt urging 
enactment of the bill, said “it raises the 
maximum penalty which may, within the 
jurisdiction of the judge, be imposed for 
a violation of those parts of the National 
Prohibition Act which tie in with the 
things prohibited by the Constitution of 
the United States, the Highteenth Amend- 
ment.’ 


She said that “prosecutors have been 
led to resort to institute prosecutions 
under other laws than the Volstead Act 
whenever they could.” These laws, she 
explained, included the use of the old 
internal revenue laws which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has sustained, 
and the conspiracy statute, Section 37, 
of the Penal Code, which, she added, 
“has been strained beyond all reach in 
grounding liquor law prosecutions un- 
der it.” 


Declares Measure 


Would Remove Inadequacies 


The bill, Mrs. Willebrandt said, “will 
avoid the misuse of the conspiracy sec- 
tion around these prosecutions ‘where 
they belong under the substantive law 
itself, with respect to a distillery operat- 
ing illegally and evading the taxes, or 
for the manufacture of liquor.’? She 
added, “you would still resort to the 
internal revenue statutes, which the Su- 
preme Court has held to be still appli- 
cable. But this bill would do away 
with the strained resort to those statutes 
when your evidence is very weak as to 
the evasion of taxes, 

“The passage of this one bill” she con- 
cluded, ‘will do more than any other one 
single thing to remove inadequacies of 
present day enforcement and make the 
efforts of enforcement respected.” 

“Do you not believe” asked Chairman 
Steiwer, “that the absence of minimum 
provisions would make it possible for the 
Court to deal with clemency in the case 
of youths and first offenders, and things 
of that kind, and to punish more se- 
riously those who deal in commercial 
liquor? And do you not think that that 
would bring about more aid in the bet- 
ter enforcement of the law?” 

“I think it is bound to do that” was 
the reply. 

_ Samuel C. Henry, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, 
Chicago, Illinois, at the hearing February 
23, favored an amendment providing that 
“no person shall be subject to the pay- 
ment of taxes or penalties for the vio- 
lation by a servant or agent of any law 
relating to liquor, denatured alcohol, or 
denatured rum, unless such violation be 
committed with his actual knowledge or 
consent.” 

Mr. Henry said his organization has 
no objection to fixing greater penalties 
on the “bootlegger” but there should be 
some protection thrown about men law- 
fully authorized. to handle “such prod- 
ucts” and “their liability limited to 
where it is done with their knowledge 
and consent.” Eugene C. Brokmeyer, 
general attorney for the same associa- 
tion, said that if the association’s pro- 
posed amendment is too broad it might 
be amended by limiting it to permittees. 
He said he understood Mrs. Willebrandt 
is the main sponsor for the Jones and 
Stalker bills. For the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association and the 
American Manufacturers of Toilet Ar- 
ticles, W. L. Crounse, of Washington, 
urged the amendming of the Stalker bill 
so as to furnish adequate protection to 
employers whose servants or agents, 
without knowledge or consent of their 
principals, may be found guilty of vio- 
lating the laws relating to liquor, de- 
natured alcohol, etc. 


Distinction Asked 


For Those Who Have Permits 


Levi Cooke, Washington, D. C., repe 
resenting concentratior. warehousemen, 
and others, including alcohol manufac- 
turers, advocated legislation making a 
clearer distinction between those men 


| who take out permits from the Govern- 


ment and those who do violate the law. 
He suggested that after the words, “Na- 
tional Prohibition Act,” in the original 
Jones bill, the subcommittee insert the 
words “by a person without permit un- 
der the National Prohibition Act.” 

Dr. Harrison E. Howe, representing 
the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, Washington, D. C., agreed with 
Mr. Cocke’s suggested amendment. Hor- 
ace W. Bigelow, general counsel of the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., endorsed Mr. Cooke’s 
statement. “We have no quarrel” he 
said, “with imposition of heavy penalties 
on ‘bootleggers’ or law violators who 
are not permittees under the law.” 

H. S. Chatfield, Cheirman of the In- 
dustrial Alcohol Advisory Council, rep- 
resenting the Nationa. Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, New York City, ad- 
vocated similar protection, 

R. N. Brooke, Washington, D. C., said 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Cooke 


| would be inadequate a:.d would not reach 


the protection of the industry against 
“the as:essment of taxes,” nor the revo- 
cation of permits, nor so-called civil 
penalties. 

Senator Robinson said the honest 
druggist had not been thought of in the 
preparation of the bill and that what 
the bill’s sponsors are after “is the big 
combinations, the million-dollar com- 
binations, to whom a little penalty means 
nothing, and they want, if possible, to 
bring them within the law.” Witness 
Chatfield said he did not believe the size 
of the penalties would prevent diversion 
because the incentive is so great. He 
urged the continuance ef “that line of 
demarcation between the lawless and 
the great group of men who endeavor 
as best they can to be lawful, upright 
citizens.” 


the Attorney General, said it is “‘not the 
purpose of the Senate bill to impose ad- 
ditional hardships on druggists or paint 
manufacturers or anyone else,’? but was 
merely to increase the penalties. 

“Would you oppose,” asked Chairman 
Steiwer, “a separate measure amend- 
ing possibly some other section of the 
National Prohibition Act so as to pro- 

tect employers in the matter of for- 

feiture of permits and the matter of 

taxes as the results of the criminal acts 
| of the employes?” 

“T am inclined to think we would,” Mr. 

Jones replied. 

“And you would do that independently 
of the action of Congress on this bill?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “I say that 
for the reason that unless you put some 
responsibility on the head of the organi- 


Howard T. Jones, Special Assistant to | 
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zation, firm or partnership or whoever 
it might be, you will merely put us in 
the position where it is passing the buck, 
We are satisfied with conditions today. 
There are no, prosecutions to speak of 
against druggists, no prosecutions 
against paint manufacturers. There are 
violations of the law on the part of 
some of their employes occasionally, and 
where we get the employes they are 
prosecuted. But I do not know of any 
criminal prosecutions being brought 
against the innocent man.” He added 
that the last fiscal year there were ap- 
proximately 44,000 cases brought under 
the National Prohibition Act all over 
the United States. Out of these, he 
said, he supposed there were not 50 cases 
brought against druggists. 


Few Druggists 
Said to Be Prosecuted 


At the session of March 15, a letter 
was read from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated March 5 and addressed 
to Senator Steiwer. In this Secretary 
Mellon referred to the amendment urged 
by druggists and industries regarding 
the liability of a principal for unauthor- 
ized act of an employe. 

Secretary Mellon said the proposed 
amendment in reality is intended to re- 
lieve permittees from liability for the 
civil penalties. He said it is irrelevent 
to the bill and not supported by estab- 
lished principles of law. 

_The Commissioner of Prohibition in 
his testimony, approved the Jones bill 
as to increasing maximum penalties, but 
opposed the suggested amendment re- 
lating to the degree of a principal’s lia- 
bility. 

“We feel,” he said, “that the princi- 
pals are amply protected under the pres- 
ent law from any arbitrary or unreason- 
able exactions.” He suggested inclusion 
of the word “criminal” before the word 
“penalty” in the bill. 

_ Chairman Steiwer announced _ that 
“very serious question has been raised 
in our minds whether the amendment 
proposed on behalf of the druggists is 
germane to this legislation at all, It 
is believed, he said, that the proposed 
amendment is essentially a separate 
piece of legislation and if the conditions 
of enforcement of the law warrant it, 
it will be considered separately by itself.” 


Means to Combat 
Organized Violation Urged 


Representatives of the temperance or- 
ganizations having headquarters in 
Washington then presented their views. 
Through Mrs. Lenna Lowe Yost, legisla- 
tive representative of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, a 
statement was filed, sigted by that or- 
ganization, by the Anti-Saloon League 
of America, the Board of Temperance 
and Social Service of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, International Re- 
form Federation, the International Ors 
der of Good Templars, and others, sup- 
porting Senate bill 2901, It stated that 
the Jones-Stalker bill (S. 2901 and H. R. 
9588) would not affect the penalty pre+ 
scribed by existing law as to any other 
offenses under the prohibition law. It 
would allow the Government to proceed 
directly against the principal for the sub- 
stantive offense and enable the court, 
with wide discretion to make the pen 
alty fit the crime, the statement said, 

It declared that severe penalties ara 
necessary to deter criminals who have 
large financial investments and organiza- 
tion in the liquor traffic. It said that 
by_ fixing no minimum the bill would ens 
able the courts “to do justice to the big 
violator as well as to the minor offender 
who may have violated the law through 
ignorance.” 

The organizations signatory >». this 
statement added, however, that friends 
of the Eighteenth Amendment would ap- 
prove a provision to retain existing mini- 
mum penalties in all cases of second and 
subsequent offenses, which would avoid 
modification of present law and might 
prove helpful in some jurisdictions where 
courts have been inclined to impose light 
penalties, 

Mr. lunford, referred to by Mrs. Yost 
as “lawyer for our group,” told the Com- 
mittee the druggists’ proposed amend- 
ment was not germane to the bill. He 
favored the broadening of the opening 
langua,*? by inserting the words “in a 
criminal prosecution” so the first sen- 
tence would read “That whenever a pen- 
alty or penalties in a criminal prosecu- 
tion are prescribed * * * ® General 
Counsel Britt, of the Prohibition Bu- 
reau, said there is no objection to such 
wording. 

John B. Hammond, of Des Moines, 
filing a letter he wrote to Senator 
Brookhart on March 5 stating his rea- 
sons for opposing the Jones-Stalker bill 
at that time, told the Committee of his 
experiences in prohibition enforcement 
with the State force in Iowa. He said 
that 39 States provided minimum as 
well as maximum penalties and that 
while anybody could fix the maximum 
penalties, the liquor violators are 
afraid of the minimum penalties. He 
said, if he had the authority, he could 
prohibit the liquor business with the 
minimum penalty. 

William Sheafe Chase called attention 
to the amended Stalker bill, H, R. 
12002. Mr. Hammond said he favored 
the amendments for protection of 
minimum penalties for second and third 
offenses but that “it does not go far 
enough.” Mr. Dinwiddie favored limit- 
ing the language of the bill to the 
specific things to which it is directed, 


Change Is Advocated 
In 18th Amendment 


Dispensing of Liquor Under 
Federal Control Asked 


Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill, appeared before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary on March 23, in support of his 
resolution (H. J. Res. 203) proposing 
amendment of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

In view of conditions in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws, Mr. Sabath 
said, some change should be made, 

He stated that this system contem- 
plated the dispensing of liquor by manu- 
facturers controlled by the United 
States. Transportation and sale would 
also be under the supervision of the 
Government, he stated. a 

Mr. Sabath declared that, in his opin- 
ion, the resolution would eliminate the 
bootlegger and the evils attendant upon 
his operation. The bill seeks, he said, a 
restoration of confidence in public law 
and the integrity of public officials, 

Dr. Fred W. Buck, organizer of the 
Federal Dispensary Tax Reduction 
League, was granted leave by the sub- 
committee to put into the record the full 
text of the plan under which it is pro- 
posed that the Government manufacture, 
| transport and sell liquor in packages, _ 
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Taxation 


Taxpayer Is Entitled Consent to Extension Is Held to Permit 


To Interest Deduction 
On Construction Debt 


Charge to Capital Account 
Under State Law Held to 
Make No Difference in 
Computing Income. 


BUREAU oF INTERNAL REVENUE, GENERAL 
Counsel's MEMORANDUM. a ‘ 

regulation, promulgated under 
a ar one public utility companies 
to capitalize interest paid on loans for 
construction purposes. The taxpay er 
herein asked whether it was open to 
deduct such sums, although capitalized 
under the State requirement, in ome 
tation of net income for oe _tax 
purposes. The General Counsel’s view 
was to the effect that such a capitaliza- 
tion does not preclude detection the 
calculation of net Income under Federal 


taxing: statutes. 
Following is the 

randum: 
An opini 


full text of the memo- 


on is requested as to whether 
interest paid on indebtedness incurred for 
construction purposes constitutes a 
duction from gross income un- 
evenue Acts of 1924 and 1926 


under the followine circumstances: 
paver is a California corpora- 
din eas 2 ashe’ as a Oe eee 
under the laws of that State. g oe 
48 of Act 6386, General Laws of wo om 
fornia, 1923, patt 2, pertaining to public 
utilities, provides that the i com- 
mission of that State shall | ave the 
ower to establish a system of accounts 
to be kept by public utilities subject to 

its jurisdiction. 
Charged to Capital Account. 


In _ compliance therewith the railroad 


commission of ; 
has formulated 2 SY 


-ical corporationis. cl : 
is mead of accounts provides that in- 


i i i da -for 
i on indebtedness incurre 

coeeiadtion or construction of plant and 
uipment shall be charged to capital 
repuit. Under this requirement the 
taxpayer capitalized on its books 
n 9x \ 0 
sega 1924 amd 1925, respectively, 
representing interest on that portion of 
its funded debt used for current construc- 
i F Ses, . . o 
ton Pts connection attention is di- 
cted to section 202 (b) of the Reve- 
os e Acts of 1924 and 1926, article 1561 
of Regulations 65 and 69, and er s 
Memorandum as (c. B. V-1, 9). 
ion 202(b) 
ee he the following language: 
“Im computing 
or loss — su 
adjustment s 
expenditure properly 

capital account. 


plied.)” . sia rene 
Similar language is containel se 


f 

b) of the Revenue Act of 

p26 a 1561 of Regulations 65 
and 69 provides im a — - 
¢ tin in ox loss : e cost o 
aor heels othe property must be in- 


stem of accounts for 


bdivision (a) 


chargeable to 
* (Italics sup- 


creased by the cost of capital improve- | 


ments and betterments and by carrying 


charges, provided such carrying Charges | 


deducted in computing 


have not a Se in determining lia- 


net income or 


bility for fling returns of income for | 


prior years. 
“Carrying Charges” Include Interest 
In _ Solicitor’s Memorandum 5033, 
rm y 
ee ice 1561 was held to include 
interest and taxes paid on unproductive 
property. 
it is suggested, 
ion, tha 
ete incurred for construc- 
tien purposes 
the oe 
i ecaus 0 
Pag Potera Revenue Acts relating to 
the determinatio 
interest can not 


i t income, ; 
ithe question ~=—- thus presented is 


a taxpayer which capitalizes 
ae teas, as required by a_ State 
regulatory body, 3S by virtue | of wach 
action precluded from deducting suc 
jtems in determining its net income 
under the Federal Revenue Acts. 
Section bootie’ A of ~ —- 
i i rovides as follows: 
- ae estas the net income of a 
corporation subject to the tax imposed 
by section 23 
deductions: 


contrary to taxpayer’s 
of the State commis- 


be deducted in comput- 


Acts 


7 - os 
- i st paid or accrued within 
the Me eae on its indebtedness, 
- * *, (Italics supplied.) . 

This section makes the deduction for 
interest a matter of right and not one 
which may be allowed in the discretion 
of the Bureau. If a taxpayer es- 
tablishes that it has paid or accrued in- 


terest within the taxable year on its in- | 


debtedness and claims it as a deduction, 
the Bureau can not deny the same. 


‘As noted above, section 202(b) 1 pro- 


vi in computing the amount of 
ee ou Oper adjustment shall be 
made for any expenditure or item of 
loss properly chargeable to capital ac- 
count. In comstruing this provision 


i ations 65 and 69 |} 
article 1561 of Regulations 65 
limits such items to those which have | 


the tax status or liability 
ale geet The statute amd the 
regulations, therefore, contemplate an 
election on the part of the taxpayer 
either to deduct interest in computing 


net income or to capitalize it for the| 
but it | 


determination of gain or loss, 
can not do both. 


Entitled to Deduction. 
In the instant case the taxpayer has 


not elected to capitalize interest for in- | 


me tax purposes. It did capitalize 
this item a the books to comply with the 


orders of the California Railroad Con- | 


mission, The mere fact that it was re- 
quired to do so for rate-making pur- 

oses does not estop it from availing 
itself of the deduction allowed it as a 
matter of right for Federal income tax 

rposes. . 

a ry accordingly, the opinion of this 
office that the capitalization of interest 
on indebtedness incurred for construc- 
tion purposes, Which action is required 
by a State regulatory body, does not 
establish that the same treatment must 
be accorded such expenditures for in- 
come tax purposes, and that, as the tax- 
payer has claimed the items as deduc- 
tions from its goss income, it is en- 
titled to the same under section 234 (a)2 
of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, 
if conforming to the statute in all other 


respects. 


the State of California | 


Section 394 of | 


the | 
dollars and 8.5x dollars | 


of the Revenue Act of | 
the amount of gain | 


proper | 
all be made for (1) any; 


“carrying charges”’ as | 


because interest paid | 
must be capitalized under | 
of the provisions of | 


n of gain or loss, such | 


0 there shall be allowed as | 
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Deduction 


Collection of Tax During Six-Year Period 


Plea of Limitations Not Sustained by Court Where Agree- 
| ment Covered Action of New Laws. 


FLORSHEIM Brotuers Dry Goops Com- 
PANY, V. UNITED STATES, DISTRICT 
CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES, WEsT- 
ERN DISTRICT oF LOUISIANA. 


The question involved in this proceed- 
ing, which was to recover an alleged 
overassessment of taxes, was the effect 
of a waiver and it was the taxpayer’s 
contention that the Government failed to 
exercise its power of making an additional 
assessment before the statute of limita- 
tions ran. It was held by the Court, 
however, that the assessment had been 
made within the time allowed and that 
the tax authority, after having made 
the assessment, were permitted a further 
period of six years in which to make the 
collection. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Dawkins: 

Plaintiff brings this suit to recover 
back from the Government the sum of 
$11,517.57, paid under protest as income, 
was profit and excess profit taxes for the 
year 1918. It made a tentative return 
before the 15th of March, 1919, and ob- 
tained an extension under which its final 
| figures were submitted and filed on June 
16 of that year. Subsequently, there 
was a re-examination of the return and 
on March 1, 1924, an agreement was 
signed with the Government, reading as 
follows: 

“In pursuance of the provisions of 
| sudbdivision (d) of Section 250 of the 
; Revenue Act of 1921, Florsheim Bros. 

Dry Goods Co., Ltd, of Shreveport, La., 

and the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 

nue, hereby consent to a determination, 
assessment and collection of the amount 
of income, excess profits, or war-profits 
| taxes due under any return made by or 





| by statute. 





on behalf of the said Florsheim Bros. Dry 
Goods Co., Ltd., for the year 1918 under 
the Revenue Act of 1921, or under prior 
income, excess-profits or war-profits tax 
Acts, or under Section 38 of the Act enti- | 
tled ‘An Act to provide revenue, equalize 

duties, and eneourage the industries of 

the United States, and for other pur- | 
| poses,’ approved August 5, 1909. This | 
waiver is in effect from the date it is 

signed by the taxpayer and will remain 

in effect for a period of one year after | 
the expiration of the statutory period 
of limitation, or the statutory period of | 
limitation as extended by any waivers 
already on file with the Bureau, within 
which assesments of taxes may be made 
for the year or years mentioned.” 


Deficiency Statement 
Submitted to Plaintiff 


On June 10, 1925, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner mailed to plaintiff the following 
letter, to-wit: 

“In accordance with the provisions of 
Section 274(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1924, there has been assessed against 
| you an income and profits tax amounting 
to $11,282.15 for the taxable year 1918, 
the details of which are set forth in the 
attached statements.” 


Attached thereto was the following | 
statement: | 

‘Deficiency in tax, calendar year 1918, | 
$11,282.15. 

“You are advised that after careful | 
consideration and review, your applica- | 
tion under the provisions of Section 327 | 
for assessment of your profits tax as | 
prescribed by Section 328 of Revenue | 
Act of 1918 has been allowed. Your 
profit tax is based upon a comparison | 
with a group of representative concerns | 
which in the aggregate may be said to 
be engaged in a like or similar trade or | 
business to that of your company. 

“The result of the audit under the 
above mentioned provisions is as fol- | 
| lows: 

“Net income, Bureau letter dated May 
21, 1924, $132,648.81; less additional de- 
preciation allowed on furniture and fix- 
tures capitalized, 10 per cent of $1,000; 
corrected net income, $132,548.81. 

“Less profits tax, Section 328, $71,- 
135.36; exemption, $2,000; balance tax- 
| able at 12 per cent, $59,413.45, or $7,- 
| 129.61. 
| “Total tax assessable, $78,264.97; tax 
| previously assessed, account No. 41732, 
$66,982.82; additional tax, $11,282.15.” 


| Government Claims 
| Right Under Extension 


Thereafter the sum claimed was paid 
| in installments as follows: 
August 31, 1925, paid on tax, $1,282.15; 
| September 4, 1925, interest on tax, 
; $112.82; September 28, 1925, paid on tax, 
$2,000; September 28, 1925, interest on | 
tax, $50; October 29, 1925, paid on tax, 
| $2,000; November 2, 1925, interest on | 
tax, $40; November 30, 1925, paid on 
tax, $2,000; November 30, 1925, interest | 
| on tax, $30; January 2, 1926, paid on tax, 
en January 2, 1926, interest on tax, 
| $2.60, 
This suit was filed on October 15, 1926, 
| for a refund. 





The only issue is the one of prescrip- | 
| tion or limitations. It is contended that, 
because these additional taxes were col- 
lected upon the return for the year 1918, 
both the right to assess and collect would 
|have expired on June 16, 1924, but for 
the stipulation of waiver signed by the 
taxpayer on March 1, 1924, above quoted; 
and that inasmuch as the agreement was 
‘made under the law as it stood when 
executed, both its language and effect 
was to extend only the rights and reme- 
i dies as they existed at that time—that 
is, the Government was bound to assess 
and collect the taxes within the stipu- 
lated year of extension. 


| Act of 1924 Passed 
| Following Agreement 


It is conceded by the Government that | 
but for the extension these additional 
taxes would have had to be assessed and 
collected prior to June 16, 1924, but it | 
claims that since the assessment was 
made within the extended period there- 
upon the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 became operative and the Gov- 
ernment had six additional years in 
which to collect. 

It will be noted that the agreement 
itself refers to and is made “‘in pursuance 
of the provisions of subdivision (d) of 
sec, 250 of the Revenue Act of 1921” 
and the taxpayer and Commissioner “con- 
sent to a determination, assessment and 
collection of” the taxes “due under any 
return made by or on behalf of the tax- 
payer” ‘‘for the year 1918 under the 
Revenue Act of 1921, or any prior” Acts. 
It is to remain in effect ‘for a period 
of one year after the expiration of the 
statutory period of limitation as ex- 





| tended . . . within which assessment of 


| cluding 


| would have expired on Ju 
|; Since Congress had the power to extend 


| made, it must be held, 


| lect shall be 
| “(1) within six years after the assess- 
; ment of the taxes; or (2) prior to the 
| expiration of any period for collection 
| agreed upon by the Commissioner and 


‘ consenting, within 


taxes may be made for the year or years 
mentioned.” 

In the meantime, that is between the 
date of the making of the agreement 
and the assessment and collection of the 
taxes in this case, the Revenue Act of 
1924 was approved on June 2, 1924, which 
has been construed by the Court of Ap- 
peals for this circuit im the case of U. 
S. v. Crook et al., 18 Fed. (2) p. 449, as 
giving the Government six years within 
which to make collection, provided the 
assessment was made within the statu- 
tory period of five years. To this ex- 
tent at least, it was decided that the 
Act of 1924 was applicable to the taxes 
accruing prior thereto and specifically 


; for the year 1918 as the taxes in that 
| case were for the same year as the pres- 
in view of this | 
said | 


ent one. I apprehend, 
decision, if, notwithstanding the 
agreement made on March 1, 1924, after 


the passage of the Act of June 2, 1924, | 
the Commissioner had assessed the taxes 
before June 16 of that year, he would | 


have had six additional years in which 


to make collection, as this would have | 
put_the case squarely within the ruling | 


in Crook et al., just cited. 


But the matter of prescription or lim- | 


itatioms applicable to the claims of the 
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Personal Services 


a ae 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are prinied so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: Invested Capital: Interest On Construction Loans: Califor- 
nia Statute: Article 564, Regs. 65 and 69: 1924 and 1926 Acts.—A tax- 
payer that capitalizes interest paid 6n indebtedness incurred for construction 
purposes, as required by a State regulatory body, is not, by virtue of such ac- 
tion, precluded from deducting such items in determining net income under 


Federal income tax acts.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


(G. C. M. 3234).— 


Yearly Index Page 198, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


GTATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Waiver: Effect of Consent to Extension, 

1921, 1924 and 1926 Acts.—Where the Government makes its assessment 
of taxes within the statutory period, or within a time for which the statutory 
bar is waived, it has the right to collect the taxes within a six-year period 
thereafter; the assessment, however, must be made before expiration of stat- 
ute of limitations or the added period for collection is of no avail.—Florsheim 


Brothers Dry Goods Co. v. United States. 


(District Court, Western District, 


Louisiana).—Yearly Index Page 198, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


ERSON AL SERVICE CORPORATIONS: Defined: Business Colleges: 1918 


tact with the students. 
enue Commissioner. 
Index Page 198, Col. 6 (Volume III) 


Act.—A corporation whose income is derived chiefly from tuition paid by 
students for commercial education fails of classification as a personal service 
corporation when its chief stockholders, although devoting their full time to 
the corporation, are supported by a corps of teachers who are the actual con- 

Metropolitan Business College v. Blair, Internal Rev- 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit).—Yearly 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, 


Government is one of grace, for it is : 


the universal rule that none such run 
against the sovereign except as allowed 
Therefore, in order for the 
plaintiff to escape in this instance, it is 
necessary that it point to circumstances 
which clearly bring it within that cate- 
gory. 
agreement was made both with respect 
to the law as it then existed, and to the 


power of Congress to change it. In other | 
words, the Act of June 2, 1924, could | 


have not only extended the right to both 


| assess and collect the taxes, but might 


have removed all limitations thereon had 
Congress seen fit so to do. However, 


it did not go that far but did provide, as | 
held in the Crook case, if the assessment | 
was made within the five years, the taxes | 
might be collected at any time within | 


six years thereafter. 


While the agreement recites that the | 


parties “consent to a determination as- 


sessment and collection” of the taxes, it | 
| does not in that sentence declare that all | 
of these acts shall be performed within 


the year. On the other hand, the con- 


sentence reads that: “This 


waiver is in effect from the date it is | 


signed by the taxpayer and will remain 


| in effect for a period of one year after 


the expiration of the statutory period of 
limitation or the statutory period of 


| limitation as extended by any waivers 
already on file with the Bureau, within | 


which assessment of taxes may be made 
for the year or years mentioned,” The 
effect of this is to say that the assess- 
ment might be made up to the last min- 
ute of the period as extended, and if this 
could be done, it must have been con- 
templated that if assessed during that 
time such procedure would be for some 


| practical purpose; yet, if the taxes had 


also_to be collected within that time this 
would hardly be possible in event the 
assessment was made on or about the 
last day. 

It is thus seen that 
of the agreement it is 
that the right to co! 
if not exercised withi 
riod. On the other 
to be drawn from t 
last sentence is rathe 
sessment was the main thing to be ac- 
complished within that time. It is true 
that but for the Act of 1924 both rights 


by no means clear 
lect should be lost 
n the extended pe- 
hand, the inference 
he wording of this 
r strong that the as- 


them and it did enlarge the time for 
collection if the assessment was timely 
in the absence of 
a clear and conclusive agreement law- 
fully made, that the effect was to enlarge 
the period for collection to six years 
where the assessment was made, either 


| Within the statute or within the time 


of any conventional extension. 


Plea of Limitations 
Is Not Sustained 


Counsel for the plaintiff cites para- 
graph (d) of Sec. 278, of the Revenue 


Act of 1926, which provides that where | 


the assessment has 


: been made in ac- 
cordance therewith, 


proceedings to col- 
allowed only if commenced 


taxpayer.” However, I hardly think 
that this was intended to permit an 
agreement which would shorten the six- 
year period, but was rather to cover 
cases where, if the Government failed 
to institute proceedings for collection 
within that time the taxpayer ‘might 
escape the consequences of execution by 
S Six years, to col- 
lection after the running of such ‘delay. 
Otherwise, it would have the effect of 


| empowering the Commissioner to dis- 


regard this long period allowed by the 
statute and to consent to a shortening 


| thereof to three months or less, even 


if the assessment was timely made, 
which of course would scarcely be con- 
tended. See In Re McClure (N. D. of 
Ga.) 21 Fed. (2nd) p. 538 (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1956, 
Vol. II.); United States v. Russell et al., 
22 Fed. (2nd) 249 (The United States 


| Daily, Yearly Index Page 2646, Vol. II). 


It is also contended that there was 
never <¢ny assessment of the additional 
taxes within the period as extended, that 
is prior to June 16, 1925. However, the 
letter of June 10, 1925, with statement 


| of the taxes claimed, quoted earlier in 


this opinion, states clearly that “in ac- 
cordance with the provisions .7 274 (d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1924, there has 
been assessed against you (the plaintiff) 
an income tax amounting to $11,282.15, 
for the taxable year 1918, the details of 
which are set forth in the attached state- 
ment.” There also appears upon the 
original return as filed June 16, 1924, 
the notation. appearing to have been 
stamped upon its face ina square block, 
headed “Audited.” “Tax Liability in- 
creased $11,282.15,” signed by “I. Graff,” 
Dated February 2nd (or 7th), 1925.” 

I take it that this was all that was 
necessary to constitute an assessment as 


nothing has been pointed out to show j 


that any particular form was required 
to accomplish that result. There is no 
denial that the letter of June 10, 1925, 
was duly and timely received and it 
must be presumed that it was as it was 
offered in evidence by the plaintiff. It 
is true that the green slip, also quoted 
and referred to hereizabove, bore date 
June 18, 1925; but this was in the 
ture of a demand or bill with warning 


It must be remembered that the | 


under the language | 


ne 16, 1924, but | 


____ 


| Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


| Published March 23, 1928. 


*Palmetto Coal Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket Nos, 9478, 
18272 and 20306. oak 

1, Determination of depreciation 
on mine houses, mine equipment, of- 
fice furniture and fixtures, live stock, 
vehicles, hotel equipment and other 
property. 

2. Value of coal property and de- 
pletion allowances thereon based on 
the value on the date of discovery by 
the petitioner. ‘ 

3. When a return was filed prior 
to the passage of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, for a fiscal year ending July 
31, 1921, and the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 did not increase 
the tax liability of the petitioner on 
the basis of the return filed, and 
where the Commissioner failed to 
notify the petitioner that additional 
tax was due under the provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, prior 
to the expiration of four years after 
the return was filed, the Commis- 
sioner is barred by the statute of 
limitations from asserting a de- 
ficiency. 

*Mrs. Carmen V. Green, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 28982, 

Where a wife makes no return 
of her income and it is not reported 
by her husband in a joint return 
and the entire personal exemption 
is allowed the husband, she is not 
entitled to claim a part of the per- 
sonal exemption in a return filed for 
her by the Commissioner under Sec- 
tion 3176 R. S. 


| Cassidy Company, Petitioner, v. Com- 


missioner. Docket No. 9368. 

1, Evidence examined and value 
of tangible property paid in for 
capital stock determined as of Jan- 
uary 24, 1919, for invested capital 
purposes. 

E. M. Green, Petitioner, 
sioner. Docket No, 28981. 

The respondent’s determination of 
deficiencies approved for lack of 
evidence and the penalties for fail- 
ure to file returns approved. 

John Lee Shoe Company, Inc., Peti- 


Addistensl J udgeship 
Is Urged for Florida 


Docket in Southern District 
Said to Be Congested 


v. Commis.- 





Representative Drane (Dem.), of Lake- 


i land, Fla., declared March 23 before the 


subcommittee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, considering his bill (H. R. 
7730) to create an additional judgeship 
for the Southern District of Florida, that 
the distances which litigants were forced 
to travel to reach a Federal’ court was 
alone sufficient to justify the passage of 
the bill. 

A letter from Chief Justice Taft was 
put into the record by Mr. Drane. The 
| Chief Justice set forth his opinion that 
the geography of the district and the 





na- | 


number of causes pending necessitated 
: the appointment of an additional judge. 
Others Favor Measure. 
_Representative Sears (Dem.), of Kis- 
| simmee, Fla., and Representative Green 
(Dem.), of Starke, Fla., also urged the 
subcommittee to report the bill favorably. 
Three members of the Florida bar 
| practicing in different sections of the 
judicial district, James: E. Caulkins, of 
Miami; George C. Bedell, of Jacksonville, 
| and T. Kelly, of Tampa, told the subcom- 
| mittee of the difficulties in the way of the 
two present judges transacting the busi- 
ness of the Federal Court. 


being filed in Miami section of the dis- 
trict on the average of 100 per month. 


civil and 350 naturalization cases in ad- 
dition to the criminal docket, and to 
clear the docket and transact the busi- 
ness for that section alone would re- 
; quine the continuous sitting of one 
judge. 

Court Hearings Curtailed, 

Mr. Bedell stated the docket was so 
congested that admiralty cases have 
not within the last four years been tried 
| IN open court, but have been submitted 
on affidavit to the judges. 

Mr. Kelly said the judicial district, on 
account of its geography, could not be 
divided into divisions and the only relief 
possibile under the circumstances is the 
granting of an additional judge. 





to pay within ten days,or the taxpayer 
would ineur the statutory penalty of 
one per cent a month. From this I 
think it is shown that there was an as- 
| Sessment prior to June 16, 1925. 

My conclusion is that the plea of limi- 
tations cannot be sustained and there 
should be judgment rejecting plaintiff’s 
demand. Appropriate indorsements show- 
ing the granting or refusing of re- 
quested findings of fact and rulings of 
law have been noted upon said motions. 

A decree in accordance with these 
views may be presented, at which time 
all exceptions will, be settled. 

February 4, 1928. 


Mr. Caulkins stated that cases were | 


There are now pending, he said, 1,000 |} 


} 





| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
10061. 

Affiliated Corporations: The two 
corporations involved herein were 
affiliated within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 240(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, and should file a consolidated 
return for the period under consid- 
eration. 

Cruickshank Brothers Company, Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
10703. 

Invested capital held to have been 
properly reduced by taxes of prior 
years, 

Lisk Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket Nos. 
11438, 19050 and 10031. 

Amounts paid by a corporation for 
patents and patent rights held to 
be a part of invested capital. 

March 1, 19138, value of patent de- 
termined for purposes of an allow- 
ance for exhaustion. 

Mae Martin Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. Docket 
No. 8115. 

The petitioner held to be a per- 
sonal service corporation for the tax- 
able period ended December 31, 1919. 

Mashek Engineering Company, Peti- 
tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
7449. 

(1) Personal service classification 
denied. 

(2) Evidence held insufficient to 
prove the value of patents for pur- 
poses of invested capital and ex- 
haustion. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Taz 
Appeals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Claim for Process 


Of Printing Is Upheld 


Court of Appeals Finds Heub- 
ner Patent to Be Valid 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
are in register, the negative is thus 
rigidly held within the frame, and the 
frame removed to the printing ‘apparatus 
for photographing the image upon the 
sensitized printing plate. 

Much discussion may be avoided by 
quoting a paragraph from the able and 
exhaustive brief for appellants. 

“Defendants’ negative holder may re- 
spond to the first element, though there 
is not the same significance with re- 
spect to ‘light opening’, and of course 
a printing plate (negative) is present 
when the apparttus is in use. Then 
there is ‘a support’ with provision for 
holding the negative holder in position 
upon it. There is also a registering de- 
vice, though not anything like Huebner’s, 
since it comprises parts permanently 
mounted in the base of the support. 
There may thus be literal response to 


: the first four elements of the claim, and 


we may say that there is such response 
to the sixth element—means for adjust- 
ing the printing plate on its holder. But 


| this claim contains another distinct ele- 


ment which defendants’ apparatus en- 
tirely lacks, to-wit, ‘means whereby a 
relative movement may be effected be- 
tween the registering device and said 
holder for removably locating said reg- 
istering device adjacent the face of the 
printing plate in predetermined rela- 
tion to the said plate holder.” 

The concession respecting the five ele- 
ments is well justified by the facts. 
These elements are all present in the 
Koppe device, and, though differing in 
form from MHuebner’s exemplification, 
contribute in quite the same way to the 
same result. 

Respecting the fifth element, it is not 
entirely clear just what is meant by rel- 
ative movement between the registering 
device and/ and holder for removably 
locating registering device adjacent the 
face of the printing plate in predeter- 
mined relation to the plate holder. For 
appellants it is contended that this re- 
fers to Huebner’s registering frame 
hinged to the table top so that it may 
be bodily swung clear of the carrier to 
enable the latter to be removed from 
the table and another placed there. 


Concession Respecting 
Five Elements Justified 


The hinging is not necessary; indeed, 
a slidable frame is also shown. It would 
not avoid infringement to fix the frame 
immovably to the table. Indeed, the evi- 
dence shows that this was successfully 
done. The claim does not require the 
registry frame to be above the negative. 
Its terms are broad enough to include a 
construction wherein it is beneath, and 
we do not believe that the claim is 
avoided by so locating it. If appellants’ 
registry mechanism were located above 
instead of below the negative, its equiv- 
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Incorporated Business College Is Denied 
Personal Service Classification by Court 


Capital Found to Be Material Income Producing Factor; 
Active Stockholders Supported by Corps of Teachers. 


METROPOLITAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, PETI- 
TIONER, V. DAVID H. Buatr, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, RE- 
SPONDENT. CIRCUIT CourT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


This case was before the Circuit Court 
of Appeals on a petition for a review of 
a decision by the Board of Tax Appeals 
which had affirmed the Commissioner of 


; Internal Revenue in a finding that the 


taxpayer was not a personal service cor- 
poration. 


A like decision is now made by the ap- 


! pellate court which, on a general review 


of all the facts, found that invested capi- 
tal was a material income producing 
factor in the corporation’s affairs and 
that the three chief stockholders were 
not alone responsible for the revenue ac- 
cruing from tuition paid by students for 


j commercial education. 


Petition for review of order of Board 


! of Tax Appeals. 


Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Alschuler, Circuit Judge: 
Petitioner, a corporation, attacks an 


' order of the Board of Tax Appeals fix- 


ing petitioner’s unpaid tax for 1918 at 


$8,051.06, and for 1919 at $5,478.23, which | 


accords with the finding of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, from 
whose determination petitioner had pros- 
ecuted an appeal to the Board. 


The broad question is whether peti- 


tioner is a “personal service corporation” | 


within the meaning of Section 200 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, which reads: 


“That when used in this titl— * 


* 


| The term ‘personal service corporation’ 


means a corporation whose income is to | 


| be ascribed primarily to the activities 


| income-producing factor; 


of the principal owners or stockholders 
who are themselves regularly engaged 
in the active conduct of the affairs of the 
corporation and in which capital (whether 
invested or borrowed) is not a material 
* * *” such 
corporations being, by Section 218, not 


| taxable“as corporations generally, but 


} 
| 





its stockholders taxable as partners. 


Revenue Is Derived 


Mainly from Tuition 


Petitioner’s business, as its name would 
indicate, is that of commercial education, 


its revenue being derived mainly from | 


the tuition paid therefor. For many 
years it has conducted this business with 
its principal school in*the down town 
district of Chicago, and 12 branch schools 
in different parts of the city and in the 
nearby cities of Elgin, Joliet and Au- 
rora, each branch being in charge of a 
teacher manager. 

Its president, O. M. Powers, founded 
the business in 1873 and personally con- 
ducted it until incorporation in 1897, and 
thereafter continued to be its president, 
controlling the policies, methods and 
courses of study of the school. 


tal of $100,000, consisting of 1,000 shares, 
Powers held 810, Stevens vice president 
and secretary, 113, and Reynolds, treas- 
urer, 47. The remaining 30 shares were 
held by Powers’ children. Stevens and 
Reynolds were very active in the conduct 


During | 
the years 1918 and 1919, of a total capi- | 


| 





| ascribable 


| representing the capital value of 
| desks, chairs, typewriting machines, and 





of the business, devoting much of their ! 
time to it under the general direction 


of Powers. 

It is apparent that the persons named 
fulfil the statutory specification of “prin- 
cipal owners or stockholders who are 
themselves regularly engaged in the 
active conduct of the affairs of the cor- 


poration;” but does it appear that for | 


these years the corporate “income is to 
be ascribed primarily to the activities” 
of these individuals? The student body, 
numbering about 5,000 for the two years, 
was taught in the various schools by a 
teaching force of about 54 employed by 
the corporation. The bare statement of 


these facts tends strongly to repel the | 


alency of appellee’s registry frame 
would be quite apparent. We do not 
think it is less so because located be- 
neath. 

But we think it may be fairly said 


that the registering device adjacent the | 


face of the printing plate is found in 
the movable fingers of the device which 
contact with it. These are predetermined 
in their relation to the plate, certainly 
in the direction opposite the travel line 
of the fingers. As these fingers are 
movable in one direction and in pre- 
determined position in the other, contact- 
ing as they do with the upwardly faced 
printing plate in Huebner, so in Koppe 
the position is merely reversed through 
the registry blocks, movable in one direc- 
tion and predetermined in the other, 
located beneath the. printing plate with 
their registering marks facing upward 
and contacting with the downwardly 
facing image on the printing plate. That 
there is identity of function and result 
in this, as well as in other elements, 
cannot well be disputed, and we believe 
that fairly considered, this element, as 
well as the other five, is readable upon 
the Koppe device. 

Striking Dissimiliarity 

In Two Devices Manifest 

That*there is striking dissimilarity in 
the two devices is manifest. That 
Koppe’s device shows much ingenuity 
and perhaps vaténtable advance over 
Have been may, for the argument, be 
conceded; but an improver does not, 
merely as such, avoid infringement of 
the thing he improves. 

Nor can we assent to the contention 
for appellants that as to this invention 
Huebner was only an improver over 
others in this art. In our judgment 
neither Cohen, No. 565153 (1896), Mc- 
Donough, No./548529 (1896), nor Haw- 
kins & Preston, No. 323932 (1885)—all 
(but especially the last) urged for ap- 
pellants as prior art limitations on 
Huebner—server to detract from Hueb- 
ner as a primary inventor, or to narrow 
the application of the claim. Notwith- 
standing the possibly superior merit of 
the Koppe device, the conclusion seems 
clear to us that it infringes Huebner. 

The decree of the District Court is 
affirmed in all respects save as to claim 


10 of Huebner’s patent No. 954291, and } 


the claims in issue of the Huebner patent 
No. 1201048; and as to these the decree 
is reversed, with direction to find that 


claim 10 of patent No. 954291 and the ; 


claims in issue of said patent No. 1201048 
are not infringed, and to dismiss the 
bill as to claim 10 of patent No. 954291 
and the claims in issue of patents No. 
1201048. Each party shall pay one-half 
the costs of this appeal. 

February 6, 1928, 


conclusion that the corporate incomeygis 
ascrible primarily to the activities Wf 
these corporate officers. 

If this were a prosperous manufactur- 
ing corporation, employing many _ skilled 
workmen and capable foremen, salesmen, 
and the like, it could not be said that the 
corporate income was primarily attribu- 
table to the activities of the few others 
who, in managerial capacity, successfully 
planned and dominated the corporate af- 
fairs. The absolute indispensability of a 
competent working force would be too 
apparent to ascribe to management 
primacy of influence in producing cor- 
porate income. 


Teaching Body Constitutes 
Skilled Working Force 

The teaching body is here a skilled 
working force, without which the income 
would have been restricted to such as 
would arise from a student body which 
these three men alone might handle. 
Stenographers, messengers, and others 
serving them in personal capacity, 
might well be said to be incidental to the 
management, and such service would not 
prevent the conclusion that the personal 
activities of the managing stockholde—R 
were a primary factor in producing 
income. ‘ But teachers, who come in ° 
tact with the student body, are in a very 
different class. They should have educa- 
tion, intelligence, tact, perseverance, 
and patience—in short a combination of 
virtures not too often found or even ex- 


| pected in some of the other professions. 
; However much and well Mr. Powers and 


his associate owners may have planned 
arid directed, and however completely 
have dominated their teachers, the 
teacher, after all, is not a mere personal 
server of the directing owners. 
Probably petitioner’s very success is 
largely to wisdom in the 
choice of competent teachers; at least it 
may be safely said that the petitioner 
would be the first to resent the imputa- 
tion that its teachers were mere rubber 


; stamps or talking machines. The tuition 
| which the students pay is earned in the 


main—indeed, it may be said “primarily” 
—through their contact with the teach- 


| ers, to whose activities, certainly not less 


than those of these managing stockhold- 
ers, the corporate income is primarily 
ascribable. ‘ 

If during these years capital was a 
material income-producing factor, peti- 
tioner’s claimed status as a “personal 
service corporation” must on this fur- 
ther ground, fail. It seems that during 
these years petitioner had invested in 
so-called fixtures upwards of $40,000, 
its 


other furniture, fixtures and teaching 
paraphernalia in the 13 schools, and ca) - 


| ried also a stock of teaching stationery 


of about $4,000. 

That all this was capital cannot be 
gainsaid, and that it was “income-pro- 
ducing” is as certain as the fact of its 
employment in the process of confer- 
ring education upon the students who 
were paying the price. The things ¥: 
resented by this capital investment com- 
stituted the “plant” which, directly op- 


| erated by the teaching force, under the 


general direction of the managenic 
conferred the education which produ 
the income. 


ai 


| Capital Was Material 


Income-Producing Factor 
There was aiso capital represented by 


| an advance of $8,400 to the Orr Busi- 


ness College, and of $7,000 to a text 
book concern, from which there was fur- 
ther substantial income; and there was 
borrowed money of $4,800 in 1918 and 
$3,600 in 1919. There was also income 
from sub-leases, of $8,198 in 1918 and 
$9,937 in 1919. 

Then there is the item of goodwill, 
which was carried by the corporation as 
a capital asset at about $67,000. While 
it may be logically correct to say that 
if this item was in no sense income- 
producing it should not have been car- 
ried as a capital asset, this reasoning 
alone might not justify the ascribing of 
income to it. 

But no doubt in the goodwill value 
there is to an extent included the va'ie 


: of advertising for an indefinite period 


beyond that in which the cost of it was 
incurred. Quite a few thousand dollars 
were expended each year for catalogs, 
solicitation, and newspaper advertising, 
and to the extent that this might be said 
to have value beyond that specific time, 
it may be considered a capital asset hav- 
ing goodwill value, and influential in 
producing income. 

We need ‘not undertake to fix the pre- 
cise amount or proportion which these 
several factors contributed to petitioner’s 
income, nor to fix definite bounds and 
limits to the word “material” as(e@- 
ployed in section 200; but we do gay 
that considering all of the enumerated 
items, and even without some of them, 
the conclusion is inevitable that capital 
was a material income-producing factor. 


No Basis Found 


| For Any Deduction 


Upon the Board’s announcement of its 
finding and opinion adversely to peti- 
tioner, and that under its rule 50 an or- 
der of redetermination will be entered 
on 15 days’ notice, petitioner presented 
a proposed redetermination whereuger 
the tax would be reduced to about half 
of what.the Board fixed. This was based 
largely on the contention that two of pe- 
titioner’s leaseholds, having considerable 
of alleged value, should have been the 
subject of an annual deduction of $2,500 
from gross income on account of exhaus- 
tion. We do not thirtk there appears in 
the evidence any basis for such deduce 
tion. 

It was not shown how long the leases 
had to run, nor what any of their pro- 
visions were, nor that petitioner ever 
invested anything in them. Nor was 
there any offer or undertaking to adduce 
any further evidence. The petition for 
appeal to the Board from the ComMbis- 
sioner’s determination ‘raised only the 
question whether petitioner was a per- 
sonal service corporation within the 
meaning of section 200, and this ques- 
tion alone was heard on the appeal, and 
the Board’s opinion and redetermination 
was rested on the ground alone that capi- 
tal was a material income-producing fae- 
tor, and that therefore petitioner was 
not such a corporation. . 

In this state of the record we cone 
clude the Board was justified in enter- 
ing its order fixing the tax in aecordance 
with its finding and opinion. 

The order of the Board 6f Tax Appeals 


is affirmed. v 
4 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following 


of the measure, the member 
committee to which it 


is a list of public bills and_ resolutions 
House of Congress and classified similarly to the 
of the United States in force December 6, 


introduced in the 
“Code of Laws 
1926.” The number 
the title and 

are given 


introducing it, 
was_ referred 


Title 5—Executive Depart- | Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


» ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 

Hl. R. 12328. Mr. Berger, Wis., to estab- 
lish a minimum wage for all civilian em- 
ployes of the Federal Government; Civil 
Service. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 

H. R. 12316. Mr. Snell, N. Y., to provide 
for an increase of the fees of United States 
commissioners, and to require the pay- 
ment of those fees by the defendants in 
certain criminal cases, and for other pur- 
poses; Judiciary. 


Title 26—Internal Revenue 
Hf. R. 12321. Mr. Green, Iowa, to estab- 

lish an estate tax law for the District of 

Columbia; District of Columbia. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 12319. Mr. Ayres, Kans., to pro- 
vide for the use of transcripts of testi- 
mony in certain cases; Judiciary. 


Title 29—Labor. 

H. R. 12320. Mr. Graham, Pa., to amend 
the longshoremen and harbor workers’ 
compensation act; Judiciary. 


Changes in Status of Bills | 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 

S. J. Res. 113. To amend subdivisions 
(b) and (e) of section II of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924. Passed Senate March 20. 
Reported to House March 22, 


Title 22—Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse = 

S. J. Res. 31. Providing for invitation to 
Permanent International Association of 
Road Congresses to hold sixth session in 
United States. Passed genate Feb. 23. Passed 
House March 23 in lieu of H. J. Res. 107. 


Title 25—Indians 

S. 3343. For the relief of the Arapahoe 
and Cheyenne Indians. Passed Senate March 
20. Passed House March 23 in lieu of H. R. 
11359. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 

H. R. 8270. To amend section 
Judicial Code of the United States, 
ported to House March 22 


‘itle 39—The Postal Service 


H. R. 7900. Granting allowances for 
rent, fuel, light, and equipment to post- 
masters of the fourth class. Reported to 
House March 22. 

H. R. 5681. To amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, fixing the compensation of 
employes in post offices. Reported to 
House March 22 


Title 43—Public Lands 

H. R. 9860. Amending act of 1922, extend- 
ing time for payment of purchase monies 
due under certain homestead entries and 
Government land purchases within former 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian 
Reservations. Passed House March 19. 
Passed Senate, amended March 20. House 
agrees to Senate amendment March 23. 


P Title 48—Territories and In- 


sular Possessions 
LH. R. 339. To increase the effectiveness 
@of expenditures for roads, bridges and 
trails in Alaska. Reported to House 
March 22. : 

H. R. 11463. To fix the salaries of cer- 
tain judges of the Territories and: Insular 
Possessions of the United States. Reported 
to House March 22 


nO 


ve 


of the 
Re- 


Lackawanna R. R. Given 
Right to Acquire Road 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
deficit in net income amounting to $19,- 
for the first 10 months of 1927. Its bal- 
ance shect as of October 31, 1927, shows 
investment in road $142,124.70, capital 


stock $130,500, long-term debt $449,685.06 | 


(consisting of notes $51,745.53 and open 
accounts $397,939.53), tax liability $589.72 
and profit and loss debit balance $438,- 
650.08. ae 
Revenues Are Substantial. 

While the line in question has not been 
self-sustaining for a number of years 
and, it is claimed, cannot be made so 
through independent operation, never- 
theless a considerable amount of revenue 
tonnage, amounting for the year 1926 to 
35,035 tons, moves to and from points 
thereon. Much of this tonnage moves 
about 165 miles over the applicant’s line 
and yields substantial revenue and profit 
to the applicant. 

It is claimed that if the proposed ac- 
quisition is approved several thousand‘ 
dollars can be saved annually by the 
elimination of separate accounting and 
reports now required to be made to Na- 

‘ional and State regulatory bodies, and 
Bat the inaccuracies of operating sta- 
tistics, resulting from more or less ar- 
bitary divisions of revenue and expenses 
of operating as between the two com- 
panies, will be eliminated. 

The proposed acquisition is to be ac- 
complished pursuant to an “agreement 
of merger” between the applicant and 
the Montrose Company entered into un- 
der date of December 16, 1926. The ap- 
plicant represents that the consolidation 
and merger of the two companies have 
been duly approved by the stockholders 

f cach and have been duly effected in 
ecordance with the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, under which both companies were 
incorporated. 

The “agreement of merger” provides, 
among other things, that the holders of 
the capital stock of the Montrose Com- 
pany, upon surrendering their certifi- 
cates of stock, properly indorsed, to the 
applicant’s treasurer, shall receive in ex- 
change for each share thereof one share 
of stock of the applicant, that the ap- 
plicant shall cancel and discharge all in- 
debtedness of the Montrose Company to 
it, amounting on October 31, 1926, to 
$403,996, and shall assume all the liabil- 
ities, obligations, and debts of that com- 
ae. The Montrose Company has no 
funded debt and no debts except those 
due the applicant. 


Stock Issue Authorized. 

The applicant seeks authority to issue 
2,610 shares of its capital stock of the 
aggregate par value of $130,500 to be ex- 
changed, as provided by the agreement, 
for the 2,610 shares of like aggregate 
par value of outstanding capital stock 
of the Montrose Company, which there- 
upon will be canceled. The board of 
managers and stockholders of the appli- 
cant have approved the increase of its 
capital stock necessary for that purpose. 

" It appears that in effect there will be 
ubstituted for the 2,608 shares of stock 


4 


gable Waters 

H. R. 12317. Mr. Rowbottom, Ind., au- 
thorizing the Wabash Bridge Co. (Inc.), 
to construct a bridge across the Wabash 
River at a point in White County, Ill., and 
Posey County, Ind., at or near New Har- 
mony, Ind., and Crossville, Ill.; Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


. = 
Title 39—Postal Service 

H. J. Res. 248. Mr. Houston, Hawaii, 
providing for the issuance of a special 
postage stamp in commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the discovery of the Hawaiian Islands by 
Capt. James Cook; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. R. 12318. Mr. Peavey, Wis., granting 
allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment to postmasters of the fourth class, 
and for other purposes; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


Title 43—Public Lands 

H. R. 12322. Mr. Ragon, Ark., to quiet 
title and possession with respect to cer- 
tain lands in Faulkner County, Ark.; 
Public Lands. 


Title 50—War 

H. Res. 143. Mr. Maas, Minn., that the 
Speaker appoint a select committee to con- 
duct an investigation relative to protests 
against. the military and naval defense 
progress of the United States; Rules. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-19063. (S) Transportation of depend- 
ents—Army officer. Where transportation 
requests for the entire land journey of the 
dependents of an officer of the Army to 
his new station are furnished under the 
act of May 18, 1920, 41 Stat. 604, and are 
unused, the officer may be paid an amount 
equal to the commercial costs of transpor- 
tation of the dependents from the old to 
the new permanent station when the travel 
shall have been @ompleted, as provided in 
section 12 of the act of June 10, 1922, 42 
Stat. 631. 

If transportation requests are furnished 
for the dependents of an officer on per- 
manent change of station and any part 
thereof used, the officer may not be paid 
an amount equal to the commercial cost of 
transportation for the remaining portion 
of the journey; but if transportation on the 
official transportation request was not ob- 
tainable reimbursement may be made within 
the limits of the statute pursuant to the 
act of May 18, 1920, 27 Comp. Dec. 62, 391, 
of what it would have cost the Government 
had the transportation been furnished, and 
not the commercial cost thereof under sec- 
tion 12 of the act of June 10, 1922. 

’ Where an officer is furnished transporta- 
tion in kind for his dependents for any por- 
tion of the travel to his new station the 
officer is entitled to no payment under the 
act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 631. 

_A-21012, (S) Advertising—Debarment of 
bidders. As a General Rule there is no 
authority for the debarment of bidders and 
all bids should be received and given con- 
sideration on an equal basis. The require- 
ment that all bids be accompanied bv a 
guarantee and that the contract when 
awarded be supported by a bond is intended 
to protect the United States from any loss 
or damage that might be sustained because 
of default or failure of a contractor. 

_ A-21752. (S) Veterans’ Buréau—Disabil- 
ity Compensation—Discontinuance of pay- 
ments. The date of action by the Veterans’ 
Bureau discontinuing payments of disability 
compensation for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether criminal action should be 
brought against the veteran and his ex- 
amining physician under section 504 of the 
statute because of apparent false or fraudu- 
lent statements as to service connection of 
the disability, the Veterans’ Bureau later 
finally determining that without this evi- 
dence the service connection is not shown, 


| is the determination of the discontinuance 
; of compensation within the purview of sec- 


tion 205 of the statute and the discontinu- 
ance of compensation is effective as of the 
first of the third calendar month next 
succeeding, irrespective of the fact that 
the criminal action failed. 

A-21663. (S) Officers and employes— 
Transfers—Department of Agriculture. The 
Act of March 4, 1911, 36 Stat. 1265, au- 
thorizing the transfer of employes of the 
Department of Agriculture from station to 
station at Government expense, does not 
authorize such transfers for the personal 
convenience of the employes. In order to 
entitle them to reimbursement of the trav- 
eling expenses involved in such a transfer 
there should be a showing by certificate 
or otherwise that the transfer was not 
for their personal convenience. 

A-21711. (S) Advertising—Defaulting bid- 
der. Thére is neither expressed nor im- 
plied authority in section 3709, Revised 
Statutes, to debar an accepted bidder be- 
cause he refuses to perform on account 
of an alleged mistake in the bid. The only 
penalty authorized to be exacted is the 
forfeiture in accordance with the adver- 
tisement, of the deposit submitted as a 
guarantee of the bid. 

A-21800. Checks—Pension—Distribution 
of proceeds. The proceeds of a pension 
check for a period prior to pensioner’s 
death are to be applied to reimburse the 
one who paid the funeral expenses, the 
balance to be distributed in accordance 
with the laws of the pensioner’s domicile. 

A-21866. Federal Power Commission—Dis- 
position of charges collected from licenses 
—Indian reservations. Under a license of 
the Federal Power Commission involving 


of the Montrose Company that the appli- 
cant now owns an equal number of shares 
of the latter’s own stock. Our order will 
provide that 2,608 shares of the stock to 
be issued shall be held by the applicant 
subject to our further order. : 

Upon the facts presented we find (1) 
that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity require the ac- 
quisition and operation by the applicant 
of the line of railroad of the Montrose 
Company described in the application, 
and (2) that the issue of capital stock by 
the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a 
‘lawful object within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public in- 
terest, which is necessary and appropri- 
ate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as a commgn carrier, and which will 
not impair its! abality to perform that 
service, and (b) is saaoameie necessary 
and appropriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate certificate and order 
will be issued. 

Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I dissent for the reasons set forth in 
my separate expression in Acquisition 
oF anne Pacific Company, 131 E. C. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast oganization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


sa people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


_—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Constant Qualities of Materials Determined 
As Basis for Industrial and Scientific Work 


Topic 29—Practices and Standards 
Forty-Third Article—The Physical Constants of Materials. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 


cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 


sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law_En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation and Publica- 
tions and Records. The present group deals 
with Practices and Standards. 


Social Welfare, Trade 


By the Bureau of Standards’ Committee 
E. W. Washburn, 


Chairman, Chief of the Chemistry Division. 


HE physical constants which serve to define and 
to characterize materials are of great va- 
riety and have manifold uses. 
ducible materials (i. e., pure substances and 

mixtures of known composition) a value of one of these 


conductivity. 


thermal expansion, surface tension, elastic coefficients, 
strength, hardness, viscosity, adhesion, cohesion. 


Chemical properties: Entropy of formation, heat of 
formation, velocity constants of chemical, photochemi- 
cal, and biochemical reactions, solubility. 


» * * 


HERMAL properties:, Melting point, boiling point, 
critical point values, vapor pressure, latent heat 

of fusion, of transformation, and of vaporization, heat 
of solution, of dilution, of mixing, of adsorption and of 
wetting; of expansion and of compression, thermal 


Optical properties: Intensity and distribution of ra- 


color. 


For repro- 


constants when once determined serves for all time as 


a quantitative measure of that property of the ma- 
terial within the accuracy of its determination. 


Such constants therefore have a permanent value. 
They make it possible to identify a material and to pre- 
dict its behavior under a given set of conditions; that 
is, they serve as a measure of the utility of the ma- 
When these constants are 
known with sufficient accuracy for a sufficiently large 
number of materials, it is possible to select the best 


terial for a given purpose. 


material for a given purpose. 


x * * 


"THE scientist and the engineer are perforce users of 
materials in everything which they do. As a mat- 


constants. 


potentials, p 


Electrical properties: 
ity, dielectric strength, thermoelectric power, pyroelec- 
trie constants, photoelectric constants, Piezo electric 
constants, electrochemical constants. 


Ionic properties: 

Retoolectrle constants, ionization and res- 
onance potentials, constants characterizing the pro- 
duction and motion of ions. 


diation of the ideal radiator, emissivity, reflectivity, 
transmissivity, spectroscopy of emission and absorp- 
tiow, refractivity, the constants of photometry and of 


Dielectric constant, resistiv- 


x * * 


MAGNETIC properties: Permeability, susceptibility, 
~~ magneto-electrical 


constants, magneto-optical 


Thermoionic constants, contact 


Acoustical properties: Constants of sound sources, 
velocity and absorption of sound in various media, 


ter of fact, however, what they really require in any 


case is a certain property or combination of properties, 
and the real problem is to find or produce a combination 
of matter which has these properties. 
analysis, therefore, the tools of the scientist and the 
engineer are combinations of properties. These prop- 


erties are: 


Mechanical properties: 


Density, 


In the last 


Kinetic properties: Velocity constants of diffusion, 
solution, crystallization, evaporation, osmosis. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of March 26, the Bureau of Standards’ 
Committee, E. W. Washburn, Chief of the 
Chemistry Division of the Bureau, Chair- 
man, will conclude the discussion of the fund- 


amental constants of physics and chemistry, 


compressibility, 


with examples of constants. 
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the occupancy and use of lands within an 
Indian reservation, lands outside such 
reservations, and structures owned by the 
United States, there should be placed to 
the credit of the Indians of such reserva- 
tion only such funds as accrue for the oc- 
cupancy and use of tribal lands, the other 
charges collected from the licensee pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 10(e), of 
the Act of June 10, 1920, 41 Stat. 1072, 
being for disposition as otherwise pro- 
vided for in section 17 of the same Act. 

A-21879. Assignment of Claims—Bank- 
ruptey—Section 3477, R. S. The assign- 
ment by a trustee in bankruptcy, approved 
by order of court, assigning and trans- 
ferring property of a bankrupt, which in- 
eludes a claim against the United States, 
is one by operation of law, and not in con- 
travention of the provisions of Sections 
3477 or 3737, R. S. 

A-16975. Contracts—Increased costs— 
Extra Work—National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, Pacific Branch. Where 
a contract requires the installation of 
steel sash ‘up to and including the third 
story” and the drawings used the nota- 
steel sash “up to and including the third 
floor” so that the third story is in fact the 
fourth floor, the contractor is not entitled 
to an extra payment for installation of the 
sash when the contract provides that ar- 
ticles required by the specifications and 
not indicated on the drawings are to be 
supplied and items not indicated on the 
drawings where necessary to complete the 
entire work must be supplied. 

A-21791. Appropriations — Availability— 
Howard University. The appropriation 
made by the Act of January 12, 1927, 44 
Stat. 971, for the construction of a dor- 
mitory building for young women at How- 
ard University, although not specifically 
providing therefor, is available for the 
purchase of window shades and furniture 
in view of the fact that the estimate on 
which the appropriation was made and the 
hearings on such appropriation show con- 
clusively the intention of the Congress in 
making such appropriation to include 
items for such purposes. 


A-21843. (S) Traveling expenses—Hire of | 


Government employe’s automobile. There 
is no authority under the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations to reim- 
burse a Government employe for travel 
performed in the automobile owned by an- 
other employe, or member of his family, 
of a commuted rate based on the cost of 
transportation via railroad for the same 
distance. . 

A-21396(a). (S) Personal services—-Steno- 
graphic reporting—Federal ‘Power Commis- 
sion. The reporting of administrative hear- 
ings held by the Federal Power Commission 
constitutes personal service for performance 
by the regular employes of the Departments 
of War, Interior, and Agriculture assigned 
to the work of the Commission and may 
not be procured by contract in the absence 
of legislation specifically authorizing that 
procedure. 4 Comp. Gen. 977; 6 id. 199, 439, 
485, 699, 756. ( 

A-21471. Appropriations—United States 
Veterans’ Bureau—Passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles. The appropriation made for hospi- 
tal facilities and services of the Veterans’ 
Bureau not providing specifically for such 
expenses, is not available for the purchase, 
maintenance, repair and operation of pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles. 

A-21716. (S) Officers and employes—Affi- 
davits under the Act of December 11, 1926 
—Commerce Department. The appointment 
of commercial attaches, assistant commer- 
cial attaches, trade commissioners, and as- 
sistant trade commissioners, being made by 
the Secretary of Commerce, and their 
duties specifically prescribed by the act of 
March 3, 1927, 44 Stat. 1394, subject only 
to supervision ‘by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, such appointees are officers who ex- 
ercise a function of Government in their 
own right and upon their own responsibilty 
within the meaning of General Regulation 
No. 62 and the act of December 11, 1926, 
and must file the affidavit required by that 
act. A-16787, January 15, January 21, 
February 2 and April 8, 1927; A-21249, 
March 9, 1918. 

A-21929. (S) Employes—Susyension from 


Army Orders 


Maj. John C. McDonnell, A. C.; from 
head. Third Corps Area, to office of Chief 
of Air Corps. 

Capt. William V. Ochs, Cav., from duty 
at Cav. School, Fort Riley, Kans., det. 
with Org. Res. Fourth Corps Area and 
assig. with nondivisional Cavalry units, 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Maj. Felix E. Gross, C. A. C., from inst. 
C. A. School, Fort Monroe, Va., to 63rd 
C. A., Fort Winfield Scott. Calif. 

Col. Clyde E. Hawkins, Q. M. C., retire- 
ment from active service announced. 

First Sgt. Harold Walker, 59th C. A.. 
retired at Fort Mills, P. I. 

Following-named Ord. Dept. officers rel. 
from duty as stud. Ord. School, Watertown 
Arsenal, Mass., to temp. duty at Ordnance 
Specialists’ School, Raritan Arsenal, N. J., 
and then assig. as indicated: 

Capt. William R. Gerhardt. 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Lieut. Randall J. Hogan, Erie Ord. 
Depot, Lacarne, Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Edwin H. Harrison (Inf.), 
Fort Eustis, Va. 

Second Lieut. Arthur Willink, Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. George P. Seneff, F. A., det. with 
Org. Res. Third Corps Area, and assig. 
with 491st F. A., Williamsport, Pa., in addi- 
tion to other duties. 

Capt. Charles W. Ogden, Inf., Fort D. A. 
Russell, to proceed home and await retire- 
ment. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. Caldwell, A. C., 
from Mitchel Field, N. Y., to stud. A, C. 
Eng. School, Wright Field, Ohio. 

Capt, Alfred M. Shearer, S. C., from stud. 
Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J., to 
office of Chief Signal Officer. 

Capt. Simpson R. Stribling, Ord. Dept., 
from Kelly Field, Tex.. to office of Chief 
of Ordnance. 

Maj. Archie S. Buyers, Ord. Dept., from 
head. Fifth Corps Area, to Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md. 

Capt. John W. Orcutt, Ord. Dept., from 
Erie ord. depot, Lacarne, Ohio, to Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

First Lieut. Rene R. Studler, Ord. Dept., 
from office of Chief of Oranance, to head. 
Fifth Corps Area. 

Maj. Robert S. Thomas, C. of E., det. 
with Org. Res., and assig. with 718th Eng., 
relieving Maj. Carey H. Brown, C. of E. 

Lt. Col. Francis A. Pope. C, of E., from 
head. Seventh Corps Area, to office of Chief 
Militia Bureau. 

Col. Lawrence D. Cabell, Q. M. C., order 
of Feb. 10 rel. him from duty in connec- 
tion with recruiting, Dallas, Tex., revoked. 

Col. George E. Ball, Q. M. C., from head. 
Sixth Corps Area, det. with Org. Res. Sev- 
enth Corps Area, to duty with Seventh 
Corps train, Kansas City, Mo. 

Capt. Frank E. Stoner, S. C., from stud.. 
Signal School, Fort Monmouth, N. J., to 
office of Chief Signal Officer. 

Staff Sgt. Charles Wilson, 7th C. A., re- 
tired at Fort Du Pont, Del. 

First Sgt. Samuel N. Chamblin, 7th Inf., 
retired at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Col. Raymond Sheldon, Inf., order of 
March 12 rel. him from duty with 85th 
Div., ete., revoked. 

Lt. Col. Sidney D. Maize, Cav., from stud. 
Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans,, det. with Org. Res. 
Eighth Corps Area, and assig. with 95th 


Frankford 





duty without pay culminating in forced 
resignation—Veterans’ Bureau. Where an 
employe of the Government is suspended 
from duty and pay pending an investigation 
of charges preferred against him and the 
investigation culminates in a forced resig- 
nation from the public service, the right to 
pay terminates as of the date of suspension 
regardless of any provision in the order of 
suspension concerning pay during the period 
of suspension. 

A-22090. Transportation—“Spit Cups”— 
Veterans’ Bureau. Carload rating on “paper 
cups” applies on “spit cups.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Div., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Maj. Rodney H. Smith, C. A. C, from 


duties at Army War College. to Hawaiian | 


Dept. 

Capt. Louis D. Farnsworth, C. A. C., 
from duties at Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. to 
Hawaiian Dept. 

First Lieut. Garold G. Laub, 68rd C. A., 
from Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to Hawai- 
ian Dept. 

Capt. Harold S. Johnson, C. A. C., from 
stud. C. A. School, Fort Monroe, Va.. to 
Hawaiian Dept. 

Following-named C. A. C. officers rel. 
from assig. indicated, to Hawaiian Dept.: 

First Lieut. John D. Robertson, 18th C. 
A., Fort Barrancas, Fla. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Broadhurst, 13th 
C. A., Fort Barrancas, Fla. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Grinder, 52nd 
C. A., Fort Eustis, Va. 

Second Lieut. Noble T. Haakensen, 9th 

A., Fort Banks, Mass. 

Second Lieut. Layton A. Zimmer, 11th 
C. A. H. G. Wright, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Richard C. Coupland, Ord. 
Dept., from duty as ordnance representa- 
tive, Eng. Div. of Air Corps, Wright Field, 
Ohio, to office of Chief of Ordnance. 

Lieut. Col. William I. Westervelt, Ord- 
Dept., head, Second Corps Area, retired 
from active service. 

Second Lieut. Briscoe A. Trousdale. jr., 
FP. A., from stud. F. A. School, Fort Sill, 
Okla., to Ist F. A., same station. 

Col. Patrick H. McAndrew, M. C., Fort 
Snelling, Minn., to report to Army retiring 
board for examination at head. Seventh 
Corps Area. 

Second Lieut. Moses Levi Sosnin, Q. 
M. C. Res., to training at Jeffersonville 
quartermaster depot, Ind. 

Col. Chalmers G. Hall, A. C., from stud. 
Army War College, to Chanute, Field, 11). 

Col. James B. Mitchell, C. A. C.. from det. 
with Org. Res. Third Corps Area, and 
duty with 622nd C. A., Washington, D. C., 
to Panama Canal Dept. 

Col. Melville S. Jarvis, Inf., from duty 
in connection with Nat. Guard affairs, 
seats Fourth Corps Area, det. with Org. 
tes, 
320th Inf., Baltimore, Md. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Keller, Inf., from 
duty at Naval War College, Newport, R. I., 
det. with Org. Res. Eighth Corps Area, and 
assig. to head. 90th Div., San Antonio, Tex. 


Navy Orders 


Announced March 23, 1928. 

Capt. Burrell C. Allen, det. Rec. Ship. 
New York; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Lt. William B. Fletcher, jr., det. U. S. S. 
S-11; to command U. S. S. O-7. 

Lieut. John M. Haines, det. command 
U. S. S. 8-25; to Sub. Base, New London, 
Conn. 

Lieut. Arthur H. McCollum, det. com- 
mand U. S. S, O-7; to U. S. S. S-11. 

Lieut. Ellsworth ly. McEathron, det. Off. 
in Chg., Navy Rctg. Sta., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; to U. S. S. Omaha. 

Lieut. Philip G. Nichols, det. U. S. S. 
S-46; to command U. S. S. O-10. 

Lieut. Ira W. Truitt, det. U. S. S. Vega; 
to Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Leland D. Webb, det. V. F. Sad. 
5B, (U. S. S. Lexington), Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Fit.; to U. S. S. Lexington. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank H. Ball, det. U, S, 
S. Sinclair; to U. S. S. Henshaw. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Irving T. Duke, det. U. S. S, 
Tennessee; to temp. duty Sub. Base, New 
London. Conn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) George P. Hunter, det. 
Naval Academy; to Columbia University. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Logan McKee, det. Naval 
Academy; to Columbia University. 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Thomas M. Stokes, det, 
Naval Academy; to Columbia University. 

Ens. Welford C. Blinn, det. U. S. S. 
Henshaw; to U. S. S. Sinclair. 

Ens. Wilfred Bushnell, det. U. S. S. Lex- 
ington; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Ens. Hanson Fullinwider, det. 
S. Ramapo; to U. S&S. S. Borie. 

Ens. Charles B. Hart, det. U. S. S. Colo- 


Cc 


to U. 8. 





j Doty, Bennett Jeffries. The legion 


1928. 





| Nav. Hosp., League Is., Philadelphia; 


Third Corps Area, and assig. with ! 


inpex. 199) 


sme 11 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


eign languages, official 
Library of 


American association of port authorities. 
Committee on technical language. .. . 
Port glossary, comp. by Roy S. MacElwee, 

h. D., for the Committee on technical 
port language. 84 p. New Orleans, Ameri- 
can association of port authorities, 1927. 

27-27443 

Andress, James Mace. ... The sunshine 
school, by ... and Mabel C. Bragg, illus- 
trated by Kayren Draper and Cornelia 
J. Hoff. (The story series in health.) 185 
p., illus. Boston, Ginn, 1928. 28-6055 

Armstrong, Elizabeth Ann (Driscoll) “Mrs. 
Henry Armstrong,” 1866. Poems. 144 p. 
Dorchester Mass., 1927, 28-5816 

Becker, Carl Lotus. Our great experiment 
in democracy; a history of the United 
States. 332 p. N. Y., Harper, 1927. 

28-6096 

Bevan, Edwyn Robert, ed. The legacy of 
Israel; essays by Sir George Adam Smith, 
Edwyn Bevan, F. C. Burkitt and others. 
Planned by the late I. Abrahams and 
edited by ... & Charles Singer. With an 
introduction by the, Master of Balliol. 
551 p., illus. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 
1927. 27-27955 

Bordeux, Vahdah Jeanne. Benito Mussolini 
—the man, by ... preface by His Excel- 
lency Prince Ludovico Spada Potenziani 
with twenty-three illustrations. 287 p. 
London, Hutchinson & co., 1927. 27-27876 


Butterick publishing company, limited. 
... Dressmaking with the aid of patterns. 
113 p., illus. N. Y., Butterick publishing 
co., 1928, 28-6068 
Connan, John Cranmer. Data for engineer- 
ing inquiries; a collection of forms giv- 
ing a schedule of particulars which 
should be included in an inquiry for a 
large number of different engineering 
accessories, for consultants, estimating 
engineers, contractors, merchants and 
salesmen. 324 p. N. Y., Pitman, 1927. 
28-6065 
Cook, Edmund Francis. ... Methodism and 
world _ service. (Cokesbury _ training 
course.) 172 p. Nashville, Tenn, Cokesbury 
press, 1928. 28-5886 
Crashaw, Richard. The poems, English, 
Latin and Greek, of Richard Crashaw, ed. 
by L, C. Martin. 473 p., illus. Oxford, The 
Clarendon press, 1927. 28-5820 
Darwin, Sir Francis Sacheverell. Travels in 
Spain and the East, 1808-1810. 121 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1927. 28-5895 
of the 
damned; the adventures of Bennett J. 
Doty in the French foreign legion as 
told by himself. 298 p. N. Y., Century, 
1928. 28-5898 
Fry, John Hemming. Greek myths and other 
symbols from a group of paintings by 
- . - With interpretations by Lilian Whit- 
ing. 206 p. Phila, The Beck engraving 
co., 1927, 28-6072 
Griffith. Ivor, comp. Recent remedies: a 
collection of over 500 recent additions 
to the American prescriber’s materia 
medica. 2d ed. 146 p. N. Y., American 
druggist, 1927. 28-6071 
Haire, Norman. Hymen; or, The future of 
marriage. (Today and tomorrow series.) 
78 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1928, 28-6095 


| Hamilton, Alexander. Industrial and com- 


merical correspondence of Alexander 
Hamilton, anticipating his report on 
manufactures, edited by Arthur Harrison 
Cole with a preface by Professor Edwin 
ir Gay. Published under the auspices of 
the Business historical society, inc. (Busi- 
ness historical studies, vol. i.) 334 p. 
Chicago, A. W. Shaw co., 1928. 28-6092 
rado; to temp. duty Sub. Base, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 
Ens. Fielder A. Jones, det. U. 
zona; to U. S. S. Corry. 
Ens. Thomas K. Leigh, det. 


from 
duty; to resignation accepted 


all 


Ens. Monroe Y. McGown. jr., det. U. 
Macdonough; to U. S. S. Farenholt. 
Ens. James A. McNally, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to Asiatic Station. 

Ens. Carl P. Metzler. det. U. S. S. 
Kanawha; to temp. duty Nav. Trng. Sta., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Ens. Marvin C. Parr, det. U. S. S. Penn- 
sylvania; to U. S. S. Corry. 

Ens. Morris E. Paradise, det. U. S. S. 
Maryland; to temp. duty 12th Nav. Dist. 

Ens. John K. Reybold, det. U. S. S. Utah; 
to Asiatic Station. 

Ens. William W. Rutledge, to temp. duty 
Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Ens. Israel D. Shapiro, det. U. S. S. 
Lexington; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Lakehurst, N. J. 

Ens. William C. Taylor, det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted June 2, 1928. 

Ens. Charles S. Weeks, det. U. S. S. 
Farenholt; to U. S. S. Macdonough. 

Ens. John L. Wilfong, det. U. S. S. Cali- 
fornia; to temp. duty 
commun. officer, San Francisco. 

Lieut. Robert M. Cochrane (M. C.), det. 


; s. 
S. 


2nd Brigade, U. S. Marines, Nicaragua. 


Lieut. Walter P. Day (M. C.). det. Nav. | 
2nd Brigade, 


Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to 
U. S. Marines, Nicaragua. 

Lieut. Ernest F. Slater (M. 
rine Bks., Quantico, Va.; to 
U. S. Marines, Nicaragua. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Edgar E. Evans (M. C.), 
det. 2nd Brigade, 5th Regiment, U. S. Ma- 
rines, Nicaragua; to port on Atlantic Coast 
of the U. S. 

Lieut. Max Baum (S. C.), det. Qm. Corps 
Subsistence School, Chicago, Ill}; to Subm. 
Base. New London, Conn. 

Lieut. Frank P. Delahanty (S. C.), 
duty Dest. Div. 38. 

Lieut. William Elliott (S. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Argonne; to Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Josephus M. Lieber (S. C.), det. 
Sub. Base, New London, Conn.; to con- 
tinue duty as disbursing officer, Subm. 
Base, London, Conn. 

Lieut. Harold Templeton (S. C.), 
Dest. Div. 38; to U. S. S. Argonne. 

Lieut. Samuel V. Dunham (S. C.), det, 
Off. in Chg., Cooks & Bakers School Nav. 
Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. 
Cuyama. 

Lieut. James E. Sanner (S. C.), det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
San Diego, Calif. c 

Lieut. (j. g.) Emmet O'Neil (C. H. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Mercy; to U. 8. S. Arizona. 

Ch. Mach, Zemp W. Cornwell, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to V. T. Sqd. 9S, 
Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 

A. P. C. John H. Hampshire, det. Subm. 
Base, Coco Solo: to U. S. Salinas. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Roy L. Davis, det. U. S. S. 
Texas; to treatment. Nav. Hosp, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Elmer Stephenson, det. 
Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z.; to U. S. S. 
Texas. 


Subscription 


C.), det. Ma- 
2nd Brigade, 


to 


det. 


S. S. Ari- | 


June 30, | 


with the Dist. | 


to | 





Fiction, books in for- 


documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 

Manuel, Herschel Thurman. . , . The 
seven-year elementary school in Texas, 
by ... with an introduction by T. H, 
Shelby. Bureau of school inquiry, Divi- 
sion of extension, University of Texas, 
(University of Texas bulletin. no. 2782: 
August 22, 1927.) 97 p. Austin, Tex., The 
University, 1927. 27-27443 

Millen, De Witt Clin'on. The college cut-up; 
or, Letters from Jack to Dad, by De Witt 
C. Millen. 98 p., illus. Ann Arbor, Ed- 
wards brothers, printers, 1927. 28-5876 


New York. Metropolitan museum of art. 
American wing. ...A handbook of the 
American wing, by R. T. H. Halsey and 
Charles O. Cornelius. 4th ed. 295 p., illus. 

LN. ¥., The Museum, 1928. 28-6074 

New York. Metropolitan museum: of. art. 
The Benjamin Altman collection. 6.» 
Handbook of the Benjamin Altman collec- 
tion. 2d ed. 169 p., illus, N. Y., 1928. 

28-6075 

Oertel, John Frederick. A vision realized; 
a life story of Rev. J. A. Oertel, D. D., 
artist, priest, missionary. 233 p. Boston, 
Christopher jSublishing house, 1928. 

28-6073 

Orrick, James Bentley. . « « Matthew 
Arnold and Goethe. (Publications of the 
English Goethe socjety. New series. vol. 
iv.) 52 p. London, Pub. for the Society by 
A. Moring limited, 1928. 28-5822 

Parrish, Herbert. A new God for America. 
by Herbert Parrish, 268 p. N. Y., Century 
1928, 28-5882 

Pinto, Vivian de Sola. Sir Charles Sedley. 
1639-1701; a study in the life and, litera- 
ture of the restoration. 400 p. London, 
Constable & co., 1927. 28-5821 

Potter, Cora (Urquhart) “Mrs. J. B. Potter.” 
The love of the Incas. 45 p. ‘London 
The Orient press service, 1927. 28-5814 

Pryor, Hugh Clark. A manual for student 
teachers. 173 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1928. 28-5878 

Ralston health club. Be your own doctor; 
a drugless system of special and private 
treatments, including the great triple 
method of health and cure. Issued in 
the fifty-second year of the Ralston 
health club. 600, p., illus. Meriden, 
oo The Ralston university press, 
928. 28-6070 

Senac, Regis. ... The art of fencing, by 
Senac; Fencing, by Breck. (Spalding’s 
“red cover” series of athletic handbooks, 
no. 80R.) 158 p. illus. N. Y¥., American 
sports publishing co., 1927. 28-5899 

Shewan, Andrew. The great days of sail, 
some reminiscences of a tea-clipper cap- 
tain, by Andrew Shewan ... edited by 
Rex Clements , 240 p. Boston, 
Houghton, 1927. 28-5900 

Smith, Walter Robinson. Principles of edu- 
cational sociology. ‘(Riverside textbooks 
in education, ed. by E. P. Cubberley.) 
773 p. Boston, Houghton, 1928, 


Sent ‘ 28-5877 
Sorrin, Sidney. The practice of periodontia, 
by ... and Samuel Charles Miller . , . 
160 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
28-6067 
Wallace, comp. ... Devotional 
offices f6F general use, compiled by John 
W. Suter, D. D. (The Century devo- 
tional library, ed. by J. W. Suter, jr.) 
N. Y., London, The Century co., 
1928. 28-5885 
Templin, Lucinda de Leftwich. Some defects 
and merits in the education of women in 
Missouri, an analysis of past and present 
educational methods and a proposal for 
the future, by Lucinda de Leftwich 
Templin... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Missouri, 1926. 256 p. Columbia, 
Mo., 1927. 28-5881 
They believe, as told by Otis Skinner, Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons, Ida M. Tarbell, 
Yusuke Tsurumi, Charles G. Norris, Wil- 
liam Allen White, Inez Haynes Irwin, 
Will Irwin, Alexander Black, Thomas A. 
Edison. 118 p. N. Y., Century, 1928. 
28-5888 
U. S. National sesquicentennial exhibition 
commission. Report of the National 
sesquicentennial exhibition commission 
on the United States government ex- 
hibits at the Sesquicentennial interna- 
tional exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., 1926. 
536 p., illus. Washington, D. C., Rufus 
H. Darby printing co., 1927. 28-6066 
Van Roosbroeck, Gustave Leopold. The 
legend of the decadents. (Publications 
of the Institut des etudes francaises.) 126 
p. N. Y., Institut des etudes francaises, 
Columbia university, 1927. 28-5818 
Watson, Charles George. The art and craft 
of cable jointing; a book for mains engi- 
neers, cable jointers and students. 96 p., 
illus. N. Y., Pitman, 1927. 28-6064 
Whittemore, Edwin Carey. Colby college, 
1820-1925, an account of its beginnings, 
progress and service. 276 p. Waterville, 
Me., The Trustees of Colby college, 1927. 
28-5874 


Suter, Jo 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D, C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions held at Atlanta, Ga. Septembe. 27- 
29, 1927. Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 456. Price, 
40 cents. (16-27136) 

Agricultural Survey of Europe: France. By 
Louis G. Michael, Senior Agricultural 
Economist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Technical Bulletin No, 37, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 25 cents. 

Agr. 28-289 

Yellows, a Serious Disease of Tomatoes. By 
Michael Shapovalov, Patholo~'st, Office of 
Vegetable and Forage Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 13, Department of Agriculture. Price, 
5 cents. Agr. 28-288 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications 
received during December, 1927. V.1. 18, 
No. 12. Issued by the Division of Docu- 
ments, Library of Congress. Price, 10 
cents. (10-8924) 

Numerical List of Farmers’ Bulletins of the 
Department of Agriculture. List No. 1. 

| Apply at the Department, 

United States Government Master Specifi- 
cation for Cells and Batteries, Dry. Cir- 
cular of the Bureau of Standards No. 139. 
Price, 5 cents. 27-27766 

United States Government Master Specifica- 
tion for Paint, Lithopone, Interior, White 
and Light Tints, Flat or Eggshell Finish 
(Semipaste and Ready-Mixed). Circular of 
the Bureau of Standards No. 111. Price, 
5 cents. 28-26163 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Authority Sought 
To Safeguard Oil 


In Naval Reserve 


Secretary Wilbur Seeks Leg- 


islation to Authorize Ex- 
change of Land in 
California Unit. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


between 600,000,000 and 700,000,000 bar- 


rels of oil that can be extracted. 


The Navy, Secretary Wilbur declared, 
is desirous of having the authority of | 
either exchanging lands on the outer | 
part of the reserves for the Standard | 
Oil Company’s lands in the interior, or 
to pay for this land by royalty oil de- 
rived from the neighboring reserve, No. 


2, at Buena Vista Hills. 
Would Conserve Oil in Ground. 


The policy of the Navy, it was pointed 
out by the Secretary, is to conserve its 
oil in the ground for national defense | 
purposes, or for the future when com- 
This pol- | 
icy, he said, was of benefit to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, because it, too, is | 
desirous of conserving the oil on the 


mercial supplies are depleted. 


Elk Hills reserve. 


Secretary Wilbur declared that the | 
Standard Oil Company has been reluctant 
with relation to the exchange of the oil 
lands on the compensatory royalty agree- 
The Department, he said, pro- | 
poses also, to secure authority from the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
to “put offset wells wherever the Stand- 
A sum of $10,000,000, 
he said, would be requested, but probably | 


ment. 


ard puts them.” 


never used. 
Proposes to Create Reserve Fund. 


The sum, the Naval Secretary said, 
would be a “reserve fund” and held as a 
“threat” over the Standard Oil Company. 
“T believe,” Secretary Wilbur said, “that 
this would obviate the expenditure of one 
He said that if the Navy was 
given the authority to exchange or pro- 
cure the Standard Oil land by compen- 
satory royalty, and have the fortification 
it 
would be enabled to get the protection 


dollar.” 


of the $10,000,000 “reserve fund.” 


for the reserve that it desires. 


Replying to questions by Representa- 
tive Carl Vinson (Dem.), of Milledgville, 
Ga., the Naval Secretary stated that the 
additional 
essential for the protec- 
tion of the Navy’s property on the re- 


Department considered this 


authorization 


serves. 


In opening his testimony, Secretary 
Wilbur explained that he would offer a | 
substitute to the Butler bill, and out- | 


lined the general purposes of the sub- 


stitute, which will be presented to the | 


Committee on March 26. 
Reserve No. 2 Not of Great Value. 


Explaining that the Naval Reserves | 


in question were Elk Hills Reserve No. 
1,.at Elk Hills, Calif., and teserve No. 
2, at Beuna Vista Hills, Secretary Wil- 


bur said that Reserve No. 2 is “so cut up | 


by privately-owned land, that as a reserve 
it is no longer of great value.” Therefore, 


he said, the best method of handling Re- ! 


serve No. 2, was by encouraging the 


production of oil, instead of conserving | 


it in the ground, so that the Govern- 
ment could benefit by the royalties. 


$300,000 per month 


both reserves. 


Reserve No. 1, and the one on which | 
the Navy primarily scught the authoriza- | 


tion from Congress, said Secretary Wil- 


bur, was the one involved in litigation | 


with the Pan American Petroleum Com- 
pany. Section No. 36, owned by the 
Standard Oil Company 


oa 
INDEX 


The | 
Government, he said, is getting about 1 
in royalties from 


of California, | 


is still involved in litigation, it was ex- ! 


plained, the point at issue being whether 
the land when patented was known to 
be mineral land. This section, he said, 
is highly productive of gas, and ranks 
among the best wells in the world in 
this respect. The gas produced from this 
well, he said, is sold at 5 cents per 1,000 
feet, and over $1,000,000 already 
been realized from that well. 


Purchase Not Proposed. 

Asked by Representative Vinson 
whether he proposéd to have the Gov- 
ernment buy this and other sections of 
land on Reserve No. 1, Secretary Wilbur 


| Cotton Company Denies 


has 
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| Court of Customs Appeals hears 
| arguments in case involving tariff 
| rates on nearly all goods exported from 
| Japan to United States. 


Page 1, Col. 6 Page 1, Col. 5 


Agriculture 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics | 
of the Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts decrease in general demand for 


grass and clover seed in spring. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Amount of mohair clipped by six 
leading States in 1927 was larger than | 


in previous year. 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Parts VIII and IX, concluding House 
Committee’s report on Boulder Dam 


Page 7, Col. 1 


bill. 


Banking-Finance 


Daily statement of the receipts and | 
States | 


expenditures of the United 


Treasury, P 
age 


Bank of France increased its metallic 
reserve and liquidity of its assets in 


last year. 
Bill proposes to extend time 


to any Federal Reserve Bank. 
Page 7, Col. 


Decisions of the General Accounting ' 


Office. 


Page 11 | 
measured by ; 


Volume of trade as 
check payments declines for week. 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Currency and banking reforms placed 


in effect in Estonia. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 
4 


Page 
See Railroads. 


Books-Publications 


Continuation of full text of opinion 
of Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Cireuit, holding that Heubner claims 
for printing process were valid and in- 
(Directoplate Corporation et | 
Heubner-Bleistein 


Page 8, Col. 6 
New books received by the Library 


fringed. 
al., appellants, v. 
Patent Company.) 


of Congress. 


Page 11 
Publications issued by the Govern- 


ment. 


Page 11 


Civil Service 


Agreement signed to make all future | 
appointments at Coast Guard Depot, | 
service | 


Custis Bay, Md., under civil 
rules and regulations. 


Coal 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Page 7, Col. 2 | 
on | 
promissory notes from member banks | 


e | 


‘ 


John D. Rockefeller, jr., tells Sen- 


ate Committee conferences on prob- 
lems of coal industry should be held | 


separately; Charles M. Schwab offers 
cooperation of Bethlehem Steel Com- 


pany. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
in coal | 
with 
comparative figures for February, 1927. 

Page 12, Col. 7 | 


Review 
mines 


of fatal accidents 
during February, 1928, 


Commerce-Trade 


Business outlook in leading South 
im- | 

proved, with trade in Europe good, and 
many factors preventing rapid recov- | 
ery in Far East and Australia, accord- | 
ing to weekly review of world business 
conditions of Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 1 | 

Report of Committee on bill to revise 
postal rates, filed with House, explains | 
users of 
mails and reductions on matter of sev- 


American countries generally 


new 


facilities for business 


eral postal classes. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Representative Newton claims that 
bill to permit combinations of importers 
of raw materials controlled by foreign 
monopolies has already had salutory 


effect in reducing prices. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Latvia imposes tariff on imports of 

| timothy seed. 

Page 4 Cok 5 

Volume of trade as measured by 
check payments declines for week. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Congress 


J. Alfred Taylor contests election of 
| Representative England, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., before Election Committee 
No. 3 of House. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Congress. 
Page 11 
Committee meetings of the Senate 
; and the House for March 24, 
Page 3 
Senate adopts resolutiohs on death 
of Senator Ferris of Michigan. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Changes in the status of bills. 
Page 11 
Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 
Extracts from the proceedings of 
Congress will be found under related 
| headings elsewhere in this summary. 


| Construction 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
j 


; in effect in Estonia. 


Simplified practice recommendations | 


for paving brick are reaffirmed. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Cotton 


ate hearing denies company accumu- 


prices, 


lated stocks at Liverpool to depress 


Page 1, Col. 3 


' Court Decisions 


See and Law 
| Page 8. 
See Index and Digest of Tax De- 


cisions on Page 10. 


Customs 


Index Digest 


of hose entered as personal baggage 
should not have been dutied. Statuary 


| Forestry 


Counsel for cotton company at Sen- | 


Court of Customs Appeats hears 
arguments in’ case involving tariff 
rates on nearly all goods exported from | 
Japan to United States. | 

; Page 1, Col. 5 

Representative Fish, or New York, | 
declares Washington treaty to limit | 
armaments has resulted in economy for | 
the Nation, | 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Representative Selvig declares that | 
proposed dam in Manitoba, Canada, will | 
be a flood menace to two counties in 
Minnesota. 

Page 2, Col. 4 | 

Department of State opens negoti- 
ations for arbitration treaties | 
Austria and with Hungary. 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 

State Department publishes corre- | 
spondence with belligerents during first | 
year of the World War. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Bank of France increased its metal- 
lic reserve and liquidity of its assets in | 
last year. 


with 


Page 7, Col. 2 
American delegation chosen to take 
part in Havana conference on emigta- 
tion and immigration. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Latvia imposes tariff on imports of 
timothy seed. Page 4 Col. 5 
Currency and banking reforms placed 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 

Use of troops for supervision of elec- 
tion in Nicaragua is debated in House. 
Page 1, Col. 7 





Forest fires declared to cause heavy | 
economic losses in South. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President ' 


| at the executive offices. 


on 


9 


Page 3 | 


Gov't Topical Survey 


_ | vreau of Standards. 
Customs Court rules that nine pairs : 


ruled to be dutiable at rate of 20 per | 


cent; Collectors of Customs advised to 
, continue 70 per cent levy on colored 
rubber balls. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Agreement signed to make all future | 


appointments at Coast Guard Depot, 
Custis Bay, Md., under civil service 
rules and regulations. 

9 


Page 2, Col. 1 
District of Columbia 


‘Inland Waterways 


Representative Brand, of Georgia, in- | 


troduces bill proposing to forbid sep- 
aration of juries in felony cases in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


Education 


holds business college is not entitled 


| corporation for taxation purposes. 
(Metropolitan Business College v. Blair, 
Comm. Int. Rev.) 


Page 10, Col. 6 | 


Assistant District Attorney of Dis- 
trict of Columbia appears before sub- 
committee of House in support of bill 
to restrict issuance of diplomas by un- 
qualified schools. 

9 


~) 


Page Col. 4 


#F oreign Affairs 


Business outlook in leading South 
American countries generally im- 
| proved, with trade in Europe good, and 

many factors preventing rapid recov- 

ery in Far East and Australia, accord- 
; ing to weekly review of world business 
|; Conditions of Department of Commerce. 
| Page 4, Col. 1 
| Department of State announces that 
| a report from the League of Nations 
| States that Costa Rica will be invited 
| to rejoin League. 


Accumulating 


Stocks at Liver pool to Depress Prices 


| Counsel Says Figures Given to Senate Committee on Con- 
cern’s Holdings Are Erroneous. 


said, “the cash outlay would be so great | 
that the Government could not be ex- | 


pected to make the appropriation.” To 
acquire the four sections of privately 
owned land on Reserve No. 1, would 
entail an expenditure of about $30,000,- 
000, he said. 

Secretary Wilbur also explained that 
there was “no likelihood” of oil being 
drawn from Naval reserves by agree- 
ment with the Standard Company, in- 
asmuch as the Standard Company also 
sought to conserve its oil in the ground. 
The usual agreement, he said, is for the 
Government to get 50 per cent of the 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


call to him the preceding day from M. H. 
Thomas, in Dallas, Texas, Mr. Thomas 
had said that he knew two men in Texas 
who had knowledge of the alleged com- 


; munication to Mr. Haywood. 


“I then telegraphed Mr. 


| said Mr, Freeman, “asking him to tele- 


production of the oil by the private con- | 
cerns less half of the cost of operation | 


and production of the wells. 

“Then the Government is not con- 
fronted with the proposition of having 
the oil reserves depleted at this time?” 
asked Representative Vinson. 


| 
| 


graph to the chairman of this Commit- 
tee the full facts and the names of the 
two men he mentioned.’ ’ 

Senator Smith said he had received no 
such telegram, and 
Committee would take steps to obtain 
whatever facts Mr. Thomas. might 
possess. 


Mr. Marsh Cross-Examined 


On Question of Deliveries 


Mr. Miller resumed his cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Marsh on March 23 by tak- 


“The thing to fear,” said Secretary | ing up the question of the Southern 


Wilbur, “is that they (the Standard Oil 
Company) can open wells tomorrow.” 


Authority for Emergency. 


Representative Vinson then asked 
whether the Navy could not get the au- 
thority when it needed it, but Secretary 
Wilbur replied that he believed it would 
to better to have the authority to exer- 
cise in an emergéncy. 

The acting chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, interposed, “The Department 
can’t get legislation in 24 hours.” 

The Committee adjourned until March 
26, when Secretary Wilbur will again 
be heard relative to the proposed new 
legislation. He will submit a tentative 
draft of a substitute to H. R. 11617 at 
that time. 


' 


warehouse delivery on New York futures 
contracts. Mr. Marsh, he said, had stated 
that in testimony before the Federal 
Trade Commission in November, 1923, 
Mr. Clayton had spoken in favor of 
Southern deliveries, whiie nearly every- 
one else had been opposed to them. The 
Commission’s report to the Senate, said 
Mr. Miller, stated that most Southern 
merchants favored Southern warehouse 
deliveries, while New Orleans Exchange 
did not. 

Mr. Miller pointed out that according 
to the report, nine witnesses had been 
in favor of Southern deliveries, eight 
opposed and three uncertain. 
Orleans Exchange has since adopted the 


The New | 


| 


Thomas,” 


indicated that the : 


' 


system of permitting deliveries at other | 


points such as Galveston, 
Houston, he added, 


Dallas, and | 


The issue of southern deliveries on 
New York contracts had been vaguely 
put to the Commission, Mr. Marsh con- 
tended. 

Preceding Mr. Miller’s questions re- 
lating to the alleged communication to 
New Orleans forecasting the Depart- 
ment’s price prediction, Senator Smith 
asked the Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Lloyd S. Tenny, to 
explain the procedure in the issuance of 
these statements. 

Mr. Tenny told the Committee that re- 
ports reviewing the price situation of 
major crops, and sometimes looking into 
the future, had been issued by his Bu- 
reau on the 15th of every month for 
about two and one-half years, and were 
not particularly clothed with secrecy. 
The particular report referred to was 
mimeographed in the forenoon of Sep- 
tember 14 and given to interested mem- 


bers of the press about 4:30 in the after- 
noon. 


Five Statements Cited 
On Future Cotton Prices 


“In the past year there have been five 
pretty definite statements about the fu- 
ture prices of cotton, and the report of 
August 15, was almost exactly the same 
as the report of September 15,” stated 
Mr. Tenny. 

Asked by Mr. Miller whether it was 
common knowledge in the trade that such 
a report would come out on September 
15, Mr. Tenny said “the trade could have 
known.” Mr. Marsh 


and that the New York Exchange did 


said he was not } 
familiar with the price situation release | 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


' be a flood menace to two counties in 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., | 


to classification as personal service | 





! 


| 
} 
i 


| National Defense 
Page 2, Col. 7 | 


The Physical Contents of Materials: 
Article by E. W. Washburn of the Bu- 


‘ Page 11, Col. 3 
Immigration 


Inspection of immigrants are speci- 
fied in International Sanitary Conven- 
tion ratified by Senate. 

Page Col. 1 ! 

Americain delegation chosen to take | 
part in Havana conference on emigra- 
tion and immigration. 


9 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


House Committee votes amendment | 
into Boulder Dam Bill to provide for 
reimbursement of Arizona and Nevada 
for amounts receivable had project 
been undertaken by private interests. | 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Representative Selvig declares that 

proposed dam in Manitoba, Canada, will 


Minnesota, : 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Modified bill for flood control ap- 

proved by Senate Committee. 

Page 1, Col. 5 | 

Representative Sears advocates reser- 
voir system for flood control. 


Page 





9 


“9 


ins Col. 5 | 
Judiciary 


Representative Boies (Rep.), of | 


' Sheldon, Iowa, explains purpose of act | 


which abolished procedure of appeal by | 
writs of error, 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Bill to create additional judgeship 
in southern district ef Florida advo- 
cated before House Subcommittee. 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Labor 


| 
} 
Review of fatal accidents in coal | 
mines during February, 1928, with | 
comparative figures for February, 1927. | 
Page 12, Col. 7 | 

| 
| 
| 


Secretary Wilbur, testifying before 


Process Removes 


Bad Taste of Water 


Means to Prevent Obnoxious 
Flavor of Chlorine Prescribed 


Means of preventing obnoxious flavors 
in chlorinated water supplies that ob- 
tain in some localities are prescribed 
in a statement by the State Department 
of Health of New York, just received by 
the Public Health Service. 

The full text of the statemens followt: 

Serious problems have arisen in some 
localities in the State due to unpleasant 
tastes developing in public water sup- 
plies after chlorination. Such tastes may 
be avoided or remedied in most cases 
if the cause is determined. 

Tastes in chlorinated water 
subdivided into three groups: 

First, the taste of chlorine itself may 


may 


not suspect its contents until it appeared 
on the ticker September 15. 


State agricultural colleges are doing 
the same thing in price trend work that 
the Department is, Mr. Tenny said, most 
of them going a good deal farther. He 
named the Kansas agricultural college as 
being an almost extreme example in its 
monthly price service on wheat. 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., asked that telegraph com- 
panies be requested to make a search 
of their records, and also requested that 
Mr. Tenny submit copies of previous 
price reports as well as newspaper clip- 
pings where price statements have ap- 
peared. 

At the opening of the hearing Mr. 
Rankin put in the record four telegrams 
from cotton merchants in Norfolk, Va., 
requesting that the Committee investi- 


gate the cotton business as far back as | 


six or seven years. They were signed 
by Savage, Son & Company; George Ho- 


gan & Company; Maxwtim & Son, and A. | 


L, Jones & Company, 


| for 


| etation and microscopic organisms 





House Naval Affairs Committee, asks 
that authority be given Navy to ex- 
change lands in California naval petro- 
leum reserve in order to consolidate and 
protect oil lands of Government. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs holds hearing on bill proposing 
creation of Reserve Division in the 
Department of War. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
approves bill to authorize loan of mili- 
tary equipment for convention of Amer- 
ican Legion. , 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 11 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 11 


Oil 


Secretary Wilbur, testifying before 


| House Naval Affairs Committee, asks 


that authority be given Navy to ex- 
change lands in California naval petro- 
leum reserve in order to consolidate and 


1 protect oil lands of Government. 


Page 1, Col. 4 

Supreme Court of District of Colum- 

bia rules property of citizen living 

abroad may be sold to satisfy contempt 
judgment. (U.S. v. Blackmer.) 
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es 


Fatal Accidents 


At Coal Mines« 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 


Freight rates on gasoline and other 
petroleum products from mid-continent 
field, and from Indiana, Wyoming, and 


Montana are found to be unreasonable. 


Page 6, Col. 1 

Former secretary to Mr. Sinclair 

testifies before Senate Committee in- 

vestigating circumstances surrounding 
lease of Teapot Dome oil reserves. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Patents 


House Committee on Patents hears 
arguments in form of bill to afford re- 
lief ‘to inventors who served in the 
World War. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Pensions 


Shorter procedure prescribed in 


of relief. Page 12, Col. 7 
Postal Service 


Report of Committee on bill to revise 
postal rates, filed with House, explains 
new facilities for business users of 
mails and reductions on matter of sev- 
eral postal classes, 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Prohibition 


Increase in maximum penalties under 
National Prohibition Act and preserva- 


tion of present minimum penalties pro- | 


posed in Senate bill; hearings before 
subcommittee, 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Change in 18th Amendment to Con- | 


stitution advocated before House sub- 
committee to provide for dispensing of 


| liquors under Federal control. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


| Public Health 


Weekly review of Public 


diseases in United States. 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


| Public Utilities 


_ House Committee votes amendment 
into Boulder Dam Bill to provide for 
reimbursement of Arizona and Nevada 
amounts receivable had project 
been undertaken by private interests. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Parts VIII and IX, concluding House 
nee report on Boulder Dam 
ill. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
See Railroads and Shipping. 


Railroads 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
authorized to aequire and operate 
Lackawanna & Montrose Railroad, and 
to issue additional capital stock to ex- 
change for equal number of shares of 


be present in the water. This is due to 
the fact that the dose of chlorine is 
larger than necessary or that it has to 
be maintained unusually high becauses 
of the absence of, or ineffective, filtra- 
tion. The remedy in such cases is the 
proper control of the chlorine dose or the 
construction of water purification or fil- 
tration plants. 


The second group of tastes are due to 
the reaction of chlorine with organic 
matter, introduced by the decay of veg- 
in 
reservoirs or by the discharge of certain 
organic wastes into streams and lakes 
used as sources of water supply. The 
remedy in this case is the prevention of 


| growths of excessive numbers of micro- 
} organisms in reservoirs by the suitable 


use of copper sulphate and the preven- 
tion of stream pollution by organic 


| wastes. 


be | 


‘Taste producing reaction products be- 
tween organic matter and chlorine fre- 
quently may be destroyed by increasing 
the chlorine dose which transforms the 


| organic matter into tasteless products. 


In such cases an actual increase in the 
chlorine dose will lead to improvement 
in the taste of the water, which is con- 


j; trary to what is usually accepted to be 


the case. 
Reaction From Phenolic Wastes. 

The third group of tastes are of great 
importance in sections of the country 
where by-product coke ovens are located. 
These tastes are due to the reaction of 
chlorine and phenolic wastes which are 
discharged in considerable quantities 
from coke plants and certain other chem- 
ical factories. When phenol reacts with 
chlorine, very obnoxious tastes are pro- 
duced even in small concentrations. 

The remedy for these tastes consists 
of two independent procudures: The first 
is based on prevention, the second on 
destruction. 

In the first the discharge of phenolic 
wastes into surface waters is prevented 
by the use of phenol recovery plants, by 
the treatment of such wastes in munici- 
pal sewage disposal plants, or by the 


| quenching of coke with the wastes con- 


| 
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newly acquired line. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Tonnage of revenue freight carried 
by Class I railroads in fourth quarter 
of 1927 was smaller than in same 
period of 1926. Page 6, Col. 5 
Denver Rio Grande Western applies 
for authority for authentication and 
delivery of refunding and improvement 
bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Freight rates on gasoline and other 
petroleum products from mid-continent 
field, and from Indiana, Wyoming, and 
Montana are found to be unreasonable. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Cancellation of commodity rates in 
Central Illinois and Western groups 
allowed in part. Page 6, Col. 2 
Wabash Railroad applies for per- 
mission to issue mortgage bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Parts VIII and IX, concluding House 
Committee’s report on Boulder Dam 
bill. Page 7, Col. 1 


Science 


Remedial methods for elimination of 
bad taste of chlorinated water are de- 
vised by State Departmetn of Health 
of New York. 


Page 12, Col. 4 
* e 

er 

Shipping 
Volume of traffic and tolls of Suez 

Canal set new records. 

Page 4, Col. 5 
Italian and French shipping lines 
charged with offering coastwise pas- 
senger service in violation of United 
States law. Page 9, Col. 5 


Simplified Practices 


Simplified practice recommendations 
for paving brick are reaffirmed. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


| Social Welfare 


Resolution introduced in House ask- 
ing investigation of conditions under 


oe. : | which Federal prisoners are confined. 
examining cases of pensioners in need | 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Sugar 


Revised estimates indicate increase 
in world production of sugar over the 
previous year. Page 12, Col. 6 


Taxation 


General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, holds State regulation that 


! interest on indebtedness for construc- 


tion be charged to capital account does 


| not defeat deduction of this interest in 


computation of net income for Federal 
tax purposes. (G. C. M. 3234.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, 7th Cir., 
holds business college is not entitled 
to classification as personal service 
corporation for taxation purposes. 
(Metropolitan Business College v. Blair, 
Comm. Int. Rev.) 
Page 10, Col. 6 
President Coolidge believes $225,000,- 
000 tax reduction legislation will be 
possible, it is stated. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Consent to extension is held to per- 
mit collection of tax during six-year 


period. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Page 10, Col. 4 
For complete summary of all tax 
decisions contained in this issue see 
Index and Digest of Tax Decisions on 
Page 10. 


Water Power 


House Committee votes amendment 
into Boulder Dam Bill to provide for 
reimbursement of Arizona and Nevada 
for amounts receivable had project 
been undertaken by private interests. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Parts VIII and IX, concluding House * 
Committee’s report on Boulder Dam 
bill. Page 7, Col. 1 
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| Pennsylvania. 


| in February last year. 


; for January: and February of the preset 
| year with that for the same period of 
| 1927, shows a reduction in the death rate 


| in the examination of their cases. 


Show Decrease 


Number ‘During February 
157 as Compared With 
190 in Same Month 


Previous Year. 
Fatal accidents at coal mines through- 
out the country during February num- 


| bered 157 as compared with 190 during 


the same month last year, according to 
information furnished by State mine in- 
spectors to the United States Bureau of 


| Mines, the Department of Commerce an- 


nounced March 23. The statement in 


| full text follows: 


Included in the 157 deaths were 123 
fatalities in bituminous mines in various 
States and 34 in the anthracite mines of 
The death rate per mil- 
lion tons of coal mined during the month 
was 3.35, based on a production of 46,4 
933,000 tons, as compared with 3.23 fo 
February, 1927, based on an output of 
58,756,000 tons. The fatality rate for 
bituminious coal alone for February, 


| 1928, was 2.97, with a production of 41,- 
| 351,000 


tons, and that for anthracite 
was 6.09, with a tonnage of 5,582,000. 
The fatality rate for the industry as a 
whole was slightly higher than in the 
preceding month and also slightly higher 
than in February a year ago. The bi- 
tuminous fatality rate was lower than 
in the previous month but higher than 
The rate for an- 
thracite mines was higher than for Jan- 
uary, but lower than for February a 
year ago. 

Rate Is Lower. 


Reports made to the Bureau of Mines 
covering the first two months of 1928 
show that accidents at coal mines caused 
the loss of 321 lives. The production of 
coal during this period was 96,831,000 
tons with a death rate of 3.32 as com- 
pared with 3.33 for the same two months 
of 1927, based on 407 fatalities and 122,- 
199,000 tons. g 

Two major disasters, that is, accidents 
causing the loss of five or more lives, 
occurred during February, 1928. Both 
of these were explosions. On February 
20, twelve men were killed in.a bitumi- 


| nous mine at Parnassus, Pa., and on 


February 24, thirteen men were killed 
in a mine at Jenny Lind, Ark. These 
two accidents, together with the one 
in January at West Frankfort, Ill., bring 


| the total loss of life from major dis- 


asters in 1928 to 46. The fatality rate 


| based exclusively on this figure was 0.475 
| per million tons of coal. 


There were no 
major disasters at coal mines during 
the first two months of 1927. 

A comparison of the accident record 


’ 
from hauiage accidents, explosives, and 
electricity; while an increase is shown , 
for falls of roof and coal and for gas @ 
and dust explosions, the latter due to 


the major disasters in the present year. 


Delays Are Reduced 


In Aiding Pensioners 


Shorter Procedure Adopted in 
Examining Cases 


Steps for the relief of pensioners who 
may have suffered hardship because of 


' delay in the examination of their cases, 


have been taken by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, according 


' to a statement made public by the De- 
| partment of the Interior March 23. 


The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior, March 
23 took steps for the relief of certain 


| aged and helplesS pensioners who may 


have suffered hardship because of delay 8 
Two 


steps were necessary to this end. The 


| first was the authorization of a “clean- 


up squad” to be sent into the field by the 
Commissioner of Pensions to bring the 
work up to date. This work had been so 
great that the field inspectors had gotten 
some 2,200 cases behind. The clean-up 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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taining phenol; the second consists in 
destroying or modifying the taste pro- 


ducing substances by special methods of | 


treatment of the water supply. 
Remedial Measures. 


Three methods are available in accom- 
plishing the result: (a) “Superchlorina- 
tion,” which consists of the use of rela- 
tively large doses of chlorine. This leads 
to the destruction of the phenolic wastes. 
Then after a suitable reaction period the 
excess chlorine is removed by the addi- 
tion of sulphur dioxide gas, for, other- 
wise, chlorine tastes would be produced. 

(b) The destruction of phenolic wastes 
which may be present in the raw water 
by the use of potassimu permanganate. 

(c) The third procedure is to add am- 
monia in small quantities to the water 
just previous to the addition of the chlo- 
rine dose. This results in the formation 
of a stable disinfectant known as “Chlo- 
ramine,” which does not react with the 
phenolic compounds to form taste-pro- 
ducing substances. 

The prevention of tastes in water sup- 
plies is frequently a complicated problem, 
and the solution depends upon the con- 
sideration of many local factors. The 
division of sanitation is prepared to as- 
sist local authorities in the study of 
these problems. 


World Sugar Production 
Shows Increase Over 1927 


World sugar production of 27,632,000 
short tons as compared with 26,334,000 
short tons the preceding year is fore- 
east for the current season in revised 
estimates just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. The statement on 
sugar production follows in full text: 

Revised estimates of sugar production 
received since the published world table 
bring the estimated world crop up to 
27,632,000 short tons as compared with 
26,334,000 short tons produced in 1926- 
27. New estimates for Hungary, Nether- 
lands and Rumania are slightly higher 
than the previous estimates. Including 
these revisions, the 1927-28 world beet 


squad will be made up of members of the 

jystaff in the Washington office. They will 

| attempt to dispose of all pending cases 
by the end of the fiscal year. 





As a second means of relieving this 

| situation the inspectors have been in- 
; structed to reduce the taking of depo ‘> 
f tions to the minimum. When it is eA 
parent to the inspector that the claim is 
meritorious, he need not take any deposi- 
tions but merely set forth in a@ brief 
summary the results of his own observa- 
tion and the information he obtained in- 
; formally from persons in_ position to 
| know the facts. In 3 case in which date 
1 of commencement of the increased rate 
is involved a brief deposition will be 
taken from some person who can fix the 
date of commencement of the existing” 
degree of helplessness. 

The bulk of these claims are for the 
$72. and $90 rates provided by law fo® 
Civil War veterans whose condition is 
; Such as to necessitate the regular aid 

and attendance of another person, or 
who are totally helpless or blind. Under 
the present practice an inspector must 
| take depositions of the pensioner, his 
physician, members of _ his family or 
others who render the pensioner aid and 
attendance. This requires considerable 
paper work which under the new ar- 
megunens will be mostly done away 
with. 


sugar crop is now placed at 9,723,990 
short tons as compared with the pre 
; Vious estimate of 9,675,652 short tons 
An increase from the previous figure oe. 
curs also in the 1926-27 world beet 
sugar crop due to a revision in the esti- 
mate for Canada. 

A few minor changes in estimates for 
| cane sugar producing countries have also 
been received, which bring the estimated 
| 
| 
| 





world cane sugar crop up to 17,908,000 
short tons, or .2 per cent below that 
of 1926-27. The 1926-27 sugar produc- 
tion of India has been revised ta 3,646,- 
000 short tons as compared with the 
early estimate of 3,593,000 short tons, 
As a result, India’s sugar crop for 1927- 
| 28 is slightly below that of last year, 
whereas the last published figure showg iy 
an. increase, 
é 





